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A TRUE REFORMER.—PART XY. 


CHAPTER LXVI.—BREAKING UP oF “THE OLD REGIMENT.” 


“JT conress I should have given 
you credit for more strength of 
mind,” said my private secretary, 
on one of these days, as we were 
pausing to take breath and survey 
the field of progress in the great 
measures under execution “I 
should have thought that you 
would have risen superior to the 
weakness of favouring your own 
branch of the service.” 

* As how ?” 

“Why, when every other part 
of the army has been taken in 
hand and reformed, are the gunners 
to get off scot-free ?” 

“You speak with all the bitter- 
ness of a narrow-minded Guards- 
man, and as if all the other branches 
had been worsened instead of bet- 
tered by what we have done. 
But I suppose we ought now to 
take up the artillery question, al- 
though it does not press so much 
as many others, and the first 
thing needful, the extra field;guns 
wanted, has already been provid- 
ed.” And the artillery organisa- 
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tion question was accordingly now 
taken up. 

In doing this we followed the 
same method as before. The plan 
to be adopted was first arranged 
upon with the Commander-in- 
Chief; and then Sir Prinseps Arme: 
and other distinguished officers of 
the regiment were invited to discuss 
it, His Excellency acting as spokes- 
man on our side, and assuming the 
parentage of the scheme we had de- 
termined on. 

The regimental delegates were ge- 
nerally agreed that something ought 
to be done; but opinions differed 
greatly as to what it should be. Mur- 
phy, who was of the party, thought 
the one thing needful was to doaway 
with the brigade system, and make: 
the battery the unit of organisation. 
What could be more absurd, said 
he and others, than these nominal 
brigades, with no two of their bat- 
teries in the same place, and where 
you may have the colonel at Ceylon, 
professing to command one battery at 
the Cape, and another at the Mauri- 
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tius? Still more absurd, they argued, 
is the system as exemplified in 
India, where you may find three or 
more batteries at a station, each be- 
longing to a different brigade, the 
returns of which are flying about 
to the different nominal brigade 
headquarters in all parts of the 
country. 

That, said the advocates of the 
brigade system, is because you don’t 
work it properly. 

Never can be worked properly, 
said the other side. The brigade 
system assumes that you are to have 
nothing but one sort of artillery at 
each place, horse artillery here, foot 
artillery there, and so on, which is 
just what you don’t want. At all 
large military stations, portions are 
needed of each description of the arm 
—horse, field, and garrison artillery. 
These have now to be furnished by 
detachments from as many different 
brigades—hence divided command, 
and confusion, and circumlocution, 
and other absurdities. Besides, the 


plan of carrying out artillery reliefs 


by brigades works badly. You 
change the artillery at Gibraltar or 
Malta all at once, and it takes the 
new men a twelvemonth to learn 
their way about the fortifications. 
We shall find ourselves in a pretty 
mess if war does break out, and we 
lose the command of the Mediter- 
ranean. 

Julian Straight, who as a repre- 
sentative man in one sense, being 
a very good specimen of the plunger 
element in the regiment, had been 
one of those called in to give their 
opinions, thought the problem 
would be solved by separating the 
horse and foot artillery (first of all, 
of course, posting him to the former), 
and making two distinct services of 
them. Cobbe Smith, who also was 
' present, said we ought to have four 
great artillery divisions, at Woolwich, 
Portsmouth, Plymouth, and Dublin, 
from which detachments should be 
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sent out, as with the marines, to all 
parts of the world. 

Other regimental doctors were for 
separating the field and garrison ar- 
tillery. You want tactical skill for 
the one, they said—science for the 
other. 

‘*The battery unit is so conveni- 
ent,” said Colonel Seeby, a great au- 
thority, ‘‘ because you can pick and 
choose your field officers to send on 
service with the batteries, which go 
by roster.” 

‘The independent battery system 
would be altogether an anachronism,” 
said another officer of distinction, 
“involving the very incarnation of 
over-ceniralisation. It would mean 
that the Deputy Adjutant-General 
of the regiment is to be everything, 
and every one else nothing. It 
would not be more absurd to do 
away with separate regiments in the 
cavalry, and work the whole of that 
force by independent squadrons.” 

“It is better than the brigade sys- 
tem we have now,” rejoined Seeby ; 
““where the officer nominally com- 
manding the artillery at a station 
has nothing to say to his batteries 
because they belong to other bri- 
gades, while the brigade command- 
ers are hundreds of miles off, and 
never see their batteries from one 
year's end to another.” 

‘“In my opinion,” said the Com- 
mander-in-Chief, after some further 
discussion, ‘‘ both the present bri- 
gade and proposed battery systems 
stand condemned by simply stating 
them. The difficulties that arise in 
working either plan result neces- 
sarily from attempting to deal with 
the artillery as one regiment. The 
fact is, the artillery service, with its 
forty thousand men, has quite out- 
grown management in this way. 
Just the same difficulty would arise 
if you tried to work all the infantry, 
or all the cavalry, of the army as one 
regiment. The existing artillery 
regiment has become utterly un- 
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wieldy. And the remedy is plain. 
Break up the regiment into smaller 
ones of manageable size.” 

‘‘ You propose then to create three 
separate regiments for the horse, 
and field, and garrison artillery, I 
presume, sir ?” said one of the party. 

“Certainly not. Each regiment 
would contain a proportion of the 
three branches.” 

“But surely the qualifications 
needed for the mounted and garri- 
son branches are so very different ?” 

“That is just why I would have 
the three elements contained in each 
of the new regiments. You can’t 
tell at first how a youngster will 
turn out; but after a certain time, 
when his speciality declares itself, 
you post him accordingly.” 

“But I would submit that quite 
a different sort of talent is wanted 
for the mounted and foot branches. 
For the field artillery tactical skill 
is the quality most needed ; for the 
garrison artillery scientific attain- 
ments are more necessary.” 

“Then the gafrison artillery must 


be in a parlous state,” said the 
Commander-in-Chief, tartly, ‘for it 


certainly has not got them. The 
smattering of mathematics picked 
up by a man who comes out bottom 
of the listat Woolwich don’t make 
him very scientific, I suppose. And 
no need that he should be. A 
few able theorists here and there in 
the regiment are all very well, of 
course,and there willalways be plenty 
such out of sixteen hundred officers ; 
but you no more want the whole 
regiment to be scientific, than a 
whole spear need be made of steel. 
The qualities that make a good 
regimental officer in the other 
branches of the service are, I take 
it, those most needed here also.” 

I thought His Excellency in these 
remarks went beyond what was 
necessary, but the occasion was not 
suitable for saying so. He con- 
tinued— 
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“Tt so happens that the present 
establishment of the artillery force 
admits of subdivision very con- 
veniently. The regiment now com- 
prises altogether two hundred batte- 
ries of sorts. Well, my right honour- 
able friend” [meaning me] ‘sanc- 
tions the formation of sixteen more, 
which will be got without extra 
expense, by reduction of horses, by 
remitting a proportion of gunners 
to the reserve, and in various other 
ways, while there are sufficient super- 
numerary Officers already to man them 
without any augmentation. We shall 
thus have 216 batteries altogether, 
which it is proposed to divide into 
nine regiments of twenty-four bat- 
teries each, or one regiment for each 
Military Division, to which it will 
be permanently attached, some of its 
batteries being always abroad,and the 
rest serving with its proper Military 
Division at home. The reliefs to be 
carried out by batteries, on a sepa- 
rate roster for each of these new 
regiments. 

“By this plan we get rid of all 
the difficulties attaching to the pre- 
sent system, and to either of the 
alternative schemes which have 
heretofore been put forward. For 
example, my gallant friend (Colonel 
Seeby) thinks you should have the 
means of choosing your field officers 
for active service. Well, each of the 
new regiments will have more than 
a dozen field officers, thus affording 
ample room for selection. Similarly 
as regards distribution of the officers 
between the mounted and foot 
branches, this will be an easy mat- 
ter in a regiment which contains al- 
together a hundred and fifty officers. 
Then see how conveniently the 
plan will work in India, where it is 
necessary in many cases to have 
batteries of different kinds, horse, 
field, and garrison, serving together 
at the same station, and belonging 
under the existing preposterous sys- 
tem to as many different brigades. 
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These will under the new plan con- 
stitute a detachment of one and the 
same regiment, to which, of course, 
the officer commanding it will also 
belong. All circumlocution of paper- 
work, and conflict between virtual 
and nominal commanders, is thus at 
once got rid of. Then, as regards 
the objection to carrying out artil- 
lery reliefs by brigades, at Malta 
and other places, which has been 
spoken of. This would also be en- 
tirely got rid of, because the reliefs 
might be effected by detachments 
of two or three batteries at a time, 
yet the homogeneity of the com- 
mand still be maintained intact.” 
“What would be the composi- 
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tion of one of these new regiments ?” 
asked Sir Prinseps Arme. “ Has 
it been determined on yet ?” 

‘Yes, each regiment will consist 
of 4 horse (or light field) bat- 
teries, 12 field (or heavy field) 
batteries, and 8 garrison (or foot) 
batteries ; or 24 batteries in all. 

““By making a small reduction,” 
continued His Excellency, “in the 
number of batteries serving abroad, 
this organisation will give the re- 
quired number of 60 field-guns 
per division, or 540 field-guns in all 
for home purposes, as seen by the 
accompanying statement,” which 
the speaker handed round the room, 
and which was as follows :— 


Present DIsTRIBUTION. 
Horse Field Garrison 
Batteries. Batteries. Batteries. 


Athome... 40 35 
Abroad ... i 37 57 


77 


New Distrisetion. 


Athome... 2 
Abroad ... 14 


36 

‘‘Have you not overlooked one 
point, sir?’ observed Sir Prinseps, 
after scrutinising the paper. ‘‘ This 
scheme assumes that only two garri- 
son batteries of cach regiment will 
be serving at home, or eighteen for 
the whole regiment, in place of 
thirty-five at present. How are the 
home fortifications to be manned ¢” 

“By the militia artillery, to be 
sure. What else are they for ?”’ 

‘But in case of sudden emergen- 
eC ” 

“Which can now never arise— 
thought: of invasion becomes an 
idle dream when once we have 
established a real military organisa- 
tion.” 

‘Excuse my putting forward ano- 
ther objection,” persisted Sir Prin- 


112 
104 


216 
seps. “ These two garrison batteries 
of each regiment, according to your 
scheme, will have to furnish reliefs 
for six. So that the garrison artil- 
lery will have a great deal more than 
its fair share of foreign service.” 

“No, my idea is that the roster 
for foreign service should go through 
the field batteries as well. A field 
battery relieving a garrison battery 
would make over its drivers to the 
latter, and the two would change 
duties as well as places.” 

“Would not this be to convert 
efficient field into inefficient garri- 
son artillery, and vice versa, and to 
throw away all the experience each 
branch has gained in its own line ?” 

‘You speak as if every one of the 
men composing a battery had been 
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serving his full ten years init. Re- 
member that a large proportion of the 


force would always consist of young, 


soldiers—a very large proportion if 
the reserve system works well— 
who will have plenty of time to 
learn their new work. Besides, there 
is a great deal in the duties of the 
two branches common to both ; and, 
after all, something may well be sac- 
rificed for the sake of having an ade- 
quate establishment of field artillery 
at home: the gain on the whole, I 
apprehend, will far outweigh the 
loss.” 

“T presume,” said another of our 
party, “that this subdivision of the 
regiment applies only to the men? 
The officers, I suppose, will still be 
borne on one seniority list ?” 

“Certainly not. They too are to 
be distributed equally among the 
nine new regiments. The senior 
captain goes to the first, the next to 
the second, and so on for all the 
other grades. The change is needed 
quite as much for the officers as the 
men.” 

“You are aware, however, that in 
the French and German Artilleries 
the officers are borne on one list for 
the whole service.” 

“So much the worse for them, 
I should say,” retorted the Com- 
mander-in-Chief. “But they have 
not our Indian and Colonial duties, 
with batteries scattered all over the 
world. To work a list of sixteen 
hundred officers under these condi- 
tions is simply intolerable. In fact, 
the only question to my mind is 
whether these new regiments, with 
ahundred and fifty officers each, 
will not be too large rather than 
too small.” 

“Then do you mean, sir,” broke 
in Julian Straight, “that promotion 
should run separately in these regi- 
ments, to the exclusion of seniority 
claims as shown in the general list ?” 

“ Certainly.” 

“Then a man might be super- 
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seded by a fellow who is now his 
junior.” 

“So he can be at present in the 
infantry and cavalry.” 

“ Ah! but that is different.” 

“Quite so; we want to abolish 
the difference. Besides, even now 
a captain in the regiment may have 
his junior a field officer, and so 
senior to him.” 

“Yes, but that is only brevet 
rank.” 

‘“‘ Brevet rank or regimental] rank, 
the one will practically cause no 
greater supersession than the other.” 

“But surely, sir, it would never 
do to have a man going over your 
head who passed out of Woolwich 
below you.” 

“What virtue does a man acquire 
by going to Woolwich, that he is 
to be for ever after secured from 
supersession ? Besides, after all he 
is not really secure at present. I 
suppose you will admit that the 
colonel-commandantships are the 
greatest prizes in the regiments.” 

“Certainly,” replied Straight, 
“and I never expect to get one my- 
self, but then there never was such 
luck as mine.” 

“Well, the succession to these 
prizes is determined, as you know, 
by seniority of commission as gene- 
ral officers, and that again depends 
on the army seniority of the 
colonels, which again often depends 
on brevet rank bestowed as lieuten- 
ant-colonel. So you see you are al- 
ready liable to supersession in your 
own regiment, and in the highest 
grades too, by your regimental 
juniors. The large extent to which 
this goes on any one may see by 
looking at the Army List; and I 
must say,” added the Commander- 
in-Chief, “I have often thought 
this particular form of supersession 
very hard. But in face of these 
facts, to object to our plan, which 


‘therefore involves no new princi- 


ple, at any rate lets you all start 
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with ar even chance, seems to me 
like straining at a gnat and swallow- 
ing a camel.” 

“Well, sir,” said Straight, turn- 
ing towards the speaker, and no 
longer twirling his mustache, but 
smiling deferentially, and sitting as 
much on the edge of his chair as 
was compatible with a tendency to 
be corpulent, “I daresay the new 
plan may be a good one in many 
ways, but I must say I think it would 
be a great pity to break up the old 
regiment.” 

The general sense of the meeting, 
however, was in favour of the 
scheme, which was shortly after- 
wards embodied in a royal warrant. 
In publishing this, the opportunity 
was taken to embody some modifi- 
cations of the original plan. It was 
generally admitted that in these days 
of big armaments, the existing bat- 
tery of six guns was not a sufii- 
ciently large tactical unit. The 
new organisation, therefore, gave 
a battery of twelve guns as the 
tactical unit, each battery—twelve 
of which made up one of the new 
regiments—being commanded by a 
lieutenant-colonel, and divided into 
three troops of four guns each. 
This organisation also permitted a 
reduction of subalterns—a measure 
very necessary to prevent stagnation 
of promotion ; while the opportunity 
was taken to readjust the propor- 
tion of majors and captains in this 
branch of the service, the excessive 
number of the majors allowed to 
the Artillery having been felt as a 
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grievance by the rest ef the army. 
The establishment of a battery was 
therefore fixed at one lieutenant- 
colonel, one major, three captains 
(one being adjutant), and four 
lieutenants. 

The command of each of the 
nine artillery regiments thus con- 
stituted was made that of a brigade- 
general; while to insure uniformity 
throughout the different regiments, 
four inspectors were appointed with 
rank of major-generals, and an 
inspector-general with rank of 
general, ‘The appointment of chief 
of Artillery staff (late deputy- 
adjutant-general) became a qua- 
lification under the new system 
for promotion to brigade - general, 
and that of director - general of 
magazines for major-general. Thus 
the establishment of Artillery gene- 
rals on the active list was fixed 
at 1 general, 5 major-generals, and 
10 brigade-generals, in addition to 
any who after the completion of their 
five years’ tour of appointment might 
be unemployed. Further, general 
officers of Artillery and Engineers 
were declared to be eligible for ordi- 
nary military commands; and that 
the principle might be distinctly’ re- 
cognised at once, at home as well as 
in India, a major-general of Artil- 
lery was appointed to one of the 
new Military Divisions. 

It was provided that all generals 
of Artillery, after being unemployed 
for five years, should be transferred 
to a retired list, as in the other 
branches of the army. 


CHAPTER LXVII.—DEALS WITH THE SISTER SERVICE. 


A few days after the Artillery 
séance recorded in the last chapter, 
Strickland showed me a letter he 
had received from my old acquaint- 
ance Peake of the Engineers, the 
same who had appeared so much 
aggrieved at my entry into Parlia- 


ment two years before, and the 
measure of success gained there. I 
thought at first the letter might be 
a protest against my venturing to 
undertake the duties of a Secretary 
of State, but found that it was con- 
ceived in a somewhat different strain. 
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“T yenture upon our slight ac- 
quaintance,” said the writer, ‘ to 
intrude these few remarks, in the 
hope that they may be thought not 
undeserving of being brought under 
the notice of the Secretary of State. 
Although fully aware of the heavy 
demands on his valuable time, and 
of the intimate acquaintance he pos- 
sesses with all military details, still 
| respectfully hope that the follow- 
ing suggestions, made in the pub- 
lic interests by one who, although 
occupying a comparatively humble 
position, has yet exercised careful 
observation for many years, may be 
deemed not undeserving of consid- 
cration. 

“} understand,” he went on to say, 
“that Mr. Secretary West is about 
to reorganise entirely the Artillery 
regiment, and I would venture to 
suggest that the sister service would 
benefit equally by similar treatment. 
In our case, perhaps, there is not the 
same necessity for a division of the 
regiment into a number of smaller 
ones, as in the Artillery, because 
most of the officers of Engineers are 
detached from the companies of 
engineer soldiers and employed on 
independent duties; but a corps of 
over eight hundred officers rising 
in one seniority list is, I submit, 
clearly a cumbrous organisation. 
The uniformity in promotion in- 
duced by dealing with so large a 
body as one unit, places the corps at 
great disadvantage with the rest of 
the army, since anything like rapid 
promotion or a run of luck becomes 
impossible ; while under a system of 
unadulterated seniority, notoriously 
incompetent officers get their pro- 
motion equally with the more ef- 
ficient. 

“[ would therefore venture to 
suggest that the corps of Royal 
Engineers be subdivided like the 
Artillery into a number of smaller 
regiments, with the same proportion 
of officers as at present. Promotion 
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in these to be made by selection, 
either within the regiment, or from 
one regiment to another. 

“The companies of Sappers should 
also be reorganised. The fact is,’ 
continued our correspondent, ‘ the 
whole thing wants overhauling, if I 
may venture to use such an expres- 
sion in addressing you. Our people 
want to turn Chatham into a sort of 
military Little Pedlington, where 
they may grub away by themselves, 
losing sight of what is doing by the 
rest of the army and the rest of the 
world. The great object seems to 
be to get the whole regiment col- 
lected there under training. In 
fact, the corps will soon get to be 
so highly trained that it would be 
quite unfit for any other kind of 
employment. They have got over 
a hundred subalterns now under 
instruction, and the course seems 
ever growing longer, till eventually 
a subaltern will not get through it till 
just about when his turn comes for 
promotion to captain. But all this 
teaching seems, in my humble 
opinion, to come at the wrong place. 
Young men don’t see the good of this 
perpetual schooling, but want to be 
up and about, entering on the practical 
business of life. Afterwards, later on 
in their service, when it would be 
really useful to brush up their tech- 
nical knowledge, they never get a 
chance. Most of the corps never 
go to the Chatham school of in- 
struction again, but pass their lives 
pottering about in the colonies or at 
home stations, tinkering barracks— 
razors cutting grindstones, in fact.” 

I observed to my private secre- 
tary, when he had finished reading 
Major Peake’s letter, that I did not 
approve of its irreverent style, more 
especially as I had always been 
given to understand that the en- 
gineering school at Chatham was 
quite a model establishment of its 
kind. Nevertheless, there seemed 
to be a good deal of reason in his 
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views gencrally (I knew Peake to be 
a clever fellow, although not a very 
agreeable one), for they appeared on 
inquiry to find general approval with 
the officers of the distinguished 
corps in question; and it was ac- 
cordingly determined to reorganise 
the corps of Royal Engineers as 
nine separate regiments or cadres 
of officers, five to be employed prin- 
cipally in India, and four at home 
and in the colonies. 

A certain number of the higher 
regimental appointments were con- 
stituted general officers’ commands, 
appointments to which carried pro- 
motion to that rank, as in the other 
branches of the army. 

The forty companies of Sappers 
were also formed into nine separate 
battalions of four or five companies 
each, one battalion having its head- 
quarters attached to each of the new 
Military Divisions, and furnishing 
one or two companies for foreign 
service, and an occasional com- 


CHAPTER LXVIII. 


Time passed on, and as each day 
showed England better prepared for 
the threatening struggle, the out- 
break of violence which she had 
flown to arms to resist seemed to 
become each day less imminent. 
The spectacle of a nation, peace- 
loving, yet unanimously arming for 
war, not in a spirit of aggression or 
hope of gain, but to resist outrage 
on the laws of nations, and viola- 
tion of the rights of neutrals—this 
spectacle, enhanced by the display 
of her abounding resources which 
the effort called forth, as England 
regretfully but steadfastly prepared 
herself for the sacrifice, had already 
produced a great effect. The peace- 
disturbing powers seemed gradually 
to be awakening to the conviction 
that a new clement had been intro- 
duced into their calculations; that 
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Chatham. 

The Engineer Train was also 
broken up as a separate branch of 
the corps, and a detachment, with 
an engineer equipment, was posted 
to each battalion, on a plan which 
would admit of rapid expansion in 
time of war: the object kept always 
in view in all these reorganisations 
being to render each Military Divi- 
sion a complete army in itself. 

The opportunity of these changes 
was taken to reduce a part of the 
majors of the Engineer corps prospec- 
tively, the number of captains being 
correspondingly increased, so as to 
bring the proportion of grades more 
into accord with that obtaining in 
other branches of the service. And 
the strength of subalterns also was 
prospectively reduced, it being repre- 
sented that the long list of officers 
in this grade was a principal cause 
of the slow promotion obtaining in 
this eminent body. 


—A PARTING. 


the peace of Europe could not al- 
ways be disturbed, nor unoffending 
neutrals be trampled on with im- 
punity; and that might and right 
would perchance for once be found 
together on the same side. Although, 
therefore, the storm-cloud still hung 
dark over the political horizon, 
eyes practised in political meteor- 
ology could already discern a com- 
ing light. There was room for hope 
that a recurrence of the mistake 
made on a former memorable oc- 
casion might be prevented, and war 
averted by being ready for war. 

But to secure this happy end it 
needed to strain every effort in the 
race of preparation. The work of 
years had to be concentrated into a 
few weeks, and for those who had 
the guidance of affairs, labour un- 
remitting was the only occupation. 
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Such a time as this it is not given 
to men often to live, and it needed 
the excitement of such a time to 
carry aman through it. But work 
joined with excitement and success, 
as 1 have before remarked, does 
not kill; it is unsuccessful work 
and disappointment which break a 
man down. And as each day 
brought us nearer to the accomplish- 
ment of our plans, and the apparent 
turmoil and confusion which at- 
tended the first plunge into instan- 
taneous reorganisation were found to 
be quickly succeeded by the order 
evolved ; while the nation gratefully 
recognised the efforts making in her 
cause; under such circumstances 
the Government, and the War 
Minister perhaps more than any 
one, could feel in its best and most 
gratifying form the happiness of 
power. 

Still, the work was certainly 
fatiguing, and I think we were all 
of us glad of the occasional relaxa- 
tions—the only thing of the sort we 
could allow ourselves—afforded by 
sittings at the House. For there 
is no writing to be done on such oc- 
casions ; one had not very often to 
talk; and was never required to 
listen. Many a refreshing nap then 
did I enjoy on the Treasury bench, 
sufficient to carry me through the 
night afterwards ; and I suspect that 
most of us went down to the House 
and stopped there more than was 
absolutely necessary with this ob- 
ject, for indeed there is something 
exquisitely soothing in the droning 
of casual debate. 

At any rate, I confess that this 
was the motive which took me down 
to the House on one memorable 
evening. There had been a ‘small 
Ministerial dinner-party at Ulster 
House to discuss various matters, 
including the Army Mobilisation 
Bill, which I was to bring in for 
a first reading that night. The dis- 
cussion came cff before the meal, 
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during which I could hardly keep 
awake, for I had been up the whole 
night before, and I slipped away on 
the move being made from the din- 
ing-room up-stairs. Iknew that my 
Bill could not come on till very late ; 
but I was possessed by an uncon- 
trollable longing for a brief slumber 
on the Treasury bench. I thought 
if I could only get a place next Mr. 
Braham, who haying business in 
charge had quitted the party half an 
hour before me, he would be sure not 
to talk, and by putting my hat on the 
other side, I might perhaps secure 
a few minutes of undisturbed enjoy- 
ment; and I fell asleep in the car- 
riage thinking over this delicious 
prospect, to awake in the Palace 
Yard. 

Things turned out just as I had 
expected. The Attorney-General 
was speaking on the second reading 
of the High Appellate Court Bill ; for 
notwithstanding the European crisis, 
law reform was by nomeans suffered 
to stand still under a Great United 
Administration—Europe should be 
duly impressed by the spectacle of a 
great nation calmly pursuing the 
course of domestic reform amid the 
din of preparation for battle; and 
soothed by the mellifluous accents 
of Sir Dulcet Bland, my neighbour 
and I were sleeping the sleep of the 
just who have dined well, when I was 
awakened by a card being put into 
my hand. It was that of Mr. Harry 
Perkins, who had come to claim his 
promise of admission to a debate, 
and whom I found, blushing and 
nervous, in the lobby. 

“‘Thope you'll pardon the liberty, 
sir, but as you were so kind about 
it, and we Soren’ got any lecture 
to-night, at Mathews’s—it’s De Plo- 
mer’s turn, our lecturer in Stetho- 
scopic Diagnosis—he is said to be the 
greatest authority in Europe, is De 
Plomer ; but they’re all wonderfully 
clever, our lecturers are, and so un- 
common scientific too,—so I thought, 
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sir, secing in the papers that you 
were going to make a great speech 
to-night, I thought I would take the 
liberty of sending in my card.” Thus 
Mr. Perkins, as I led him into the 
House, assuring him of the pleasure 
it was to be of service to him—for 
you need not feel cross at being 
woke up if you only get a clear 
half-hour fcr your nap—and seated 
him under the gallery. 

My young friend thoroughly en- 
joyed this, his first visit ; and when 
later in the evening I came up again 
to where he sat, he was full of inte- 
rest in the scene. 

“And so that is the Attorney- 
General, sir, is it really? A beauti- 
ful speaker he is, I am sure, and so 
ready with his words, and quite ar- 
gumentative, if onemay say so. He 
reminds me of Bowluss, our Lec- 
turer on Medica Preescripta at Ma- 
thews’s, only Bowluss has a louder 
voice.” 

“Well, Mr. Harry, and how are 
you getting on with your work? 
You seem thoroughly interested in 


it at any rate, which is a great point. 
I suppose you have plenty to do 
between all these great lecturers.” 


“Yes, indeed, sir. You see, sir, 
there is so much scientific work to 
be got through in our profession ; 
and then there is the anatomy, and 
then there is the bones to be got up ; 
they are a puzzle, and no mistake. 
Why, the examiners will throw down 
a heap of hand-bones on the table, 
and tell you to pick out a third 
metacarpal, and pluck you right off 
if you take the wrong one. There 
was one of our men last year, a 
tremendous clever fellow, and a 
dead hand at demonstrations, got 
plucked in this way. He got flurried, 
you know, and couldn’t tell one 
bone from another, or an anterior 
surface from a posterior, up at the 
table before the examiners, although 
he had been carrying about a set of 
bones in his pocket for weeks, and 
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just before he went into the room 
he could say off all the processes by 
heart. Nerves touched up by over- 
work, it was said to be.” 

“T hope too much work won't 
destroy your nerves, Mr. Harry ; but 
you appear to have plenty to do, 
which is a good thing in London.” 

“Yes, sir; and then you see I’m 
attending St. Fecunda’s Lying-in 
Hospital besides. It won’t be much 
good to me, I fancy, out in Bengal, 
for I'm told the Hindoos don’t care 
about gentlemen accoucheurs; but 
the governor, that’s Mr. Fergusson, 
thought I had better go through a 
course there. I've just come from 
the hospital now. We look in 
there at odd times, you know, sir, 
for that’s a class of case that doesn’t 
come regular.” 

** And by the way, sir,’ continued 
the young man presently, “if you 
will excuse the liberty, had you not 
a servant girl called Poole, a niece, 
or something of the sort, of Miss 
Barton’s two maids down at 
Leatherby ?” 

“What about her?” I asked 
hurriedly, remembering what I had 
almost forgotten, that this was the 
surname of our unfortunate Annette. 

“Well, sir, she’s now in this 
very hospital.” 

Seeing that I looked eager for 
more news, Harry Perkins went 
on— 

“Yes, sir, only saw her yester- 
day for the first time, although she 
has been there for some weeks, but 
you see it’s not one of my cases! 
Poor thing, she’s dreadfully changed. 
She was a very nice-looking young 
woman, you know, sir ; many’s the 
time she’s opened the door for me 
at Miss Barton’s, when she has 
been stopping there, but now you 
would hardly know her, she’s 
wasted so. But I was certain it 
was her, and she evidently knew 
me, though she wouldn’t speak. 
Poor thing! her husband—she goes 
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under the name of Gates now—ran 
away from her, it appears, off to 
America, and she went into the 
hospital and her child was born 
about six weeks ago; but the child 
died, and she won't be long in fol- 
lowing it, poor thing! I went up 
and asked her if she recollected 
Leatherby, but she only shook her 
head, and wouldn’t speak.” 

Poor Annette! her fate had al- 
most passed out of recoliection, 
making way for the larger cares of 
later months; but as I sat by lis- 
tening, sick at heart, the humble 
tragedy of which this poor girl was 
the subject came up in all its phases 
before my mind. Her modest, 
gentle ways at first, her sbyness and 
timidity when she first came to live 
with us in London; the warning 
of change which passed unheeded ; 
this same girl so soon to be taking 
a part in the coarse debauch of 
which I had been witness; then 
her flight and miserable marriage, to 
save her from deeper disgrace ; as 
I thought of all this, the result—so 
conscience whispered, blaming my- 
self and Eva—of selfish indifference 
and selfish preoccupation, the House 
of Commons disappeared from my 
blurred eyes, and I almost fancied 
myself reacting the scene in the 
little room, with Eva, the detective, 
and the poor girl, when we had tried 
in vain to persuade her to return 
to us. 

At last, gulping down the sen- 
sation which made it difficult to 
speak, I managed to ask if we 
could see her then. Certainly, Mr. 
Perkins said, he could go in and 
out of the hospital at any hour; 
he should be very proud to have 
the honour of showing me over it. 

It was now close on eleven o’clock, 
and my motion might properly be 
deferred—besides, 1 felt now incap- 
able of doing justice to it. 

“TI will speak a word to Gllis- 
sereene, the ‘l'reasury whip,” I said, 


“and be back directly, and then 
we will take a cab to the hos- 
pital.” 


The hospital, although clean and 
airy, seemed to be pervaded by 
a close and stuffy feeling peculiar 
to buildings of the kind. Lights 
were burning in the corridors, and 
although it was not far from mid- 
night, there was a sense of move- 
ment in the place as of vigils kept 
within. “This way, sir, please,” 
said my guide; ‘“‘the case is in the 
convalescent ward, although, poor 
thing, there’s not much convales- 
cence about her, I am afraid.” So 
saying, Mr. Perkins opened a door 
from the corridor, and led the way 
into a large room with beds ranged 
down each side, leaving a wide pas- 
sage in the middle. The dim light 
burning showed many of the in- 
mates to be awake ; and I thought, as 
we passed down towards a bed at 
the end of the room, that the faces 
of some expressed a sort of pleased 
curiosity, as if any excitement were 
welcome which interrupted the mo- 
notony of their life there. 

““Look up, my dear, there’s some- 
body come to see you,” said the 
nurse, placing her hand lightly on 
the patient’s shoulder. 

The sick woman opened her hol- 
low eyes, and looked dreamily at 
the nurse, then turning her head 
the other way wearily closed them 
again. As the shaded light fell on 
her face while she turned, I could 
just recognise in the pale wasted 
features and sunken cheeks the 
one blooming face of Eva’s little 
maid. 

“She lies mostly so,” said the 
nurse to us in a low voice; “she 
understands what is said to her, and 
takes her food regular, but she 
hasn't said nothing these last three 
days. She won’t last long; she’s 
much weaker to-day.” 

“T don’t like to disturb her,” I 
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said, “and yet I should very much 
wish to see if she can recognise 
me.” 

The nurse again roused her 
patient gently, and again the latter 
seemed to be awake. 

“ Annette,”’ I said. 

At sound of the name the hol- 
low eyes turned dreamily towards 
me. 

*¢ Annette,” I said, “do you not 
know me?’ A faint flush of re- 
cognition passed over the wan face, 
which then turned over on one 
side, the eyes still open, but averted, 
a slow laboured breathing the only 
motion. 

“ Annette,” I said, stooping down, 
so as to bring my face in the 
direction of her glance; “ Annette, 
my poor girl, [ have only just 
heard of your being here—I am 
going home now to tell Eva of it; 
she will come and be with you in 
the morning. She will be so glad 
to have found you at last.” 

As I spoke, I took her hand 
which lay outside the coverlet. The 
wan fingers returned the pressure, 
and before I knew her purpose, she 
had drawn my hand to her lips and 
kissed it. Then the fingers relaxed 
their grasp, and the eyes closed 
again. 

‘There, you see she notices you,” 
said the nurse; ‘‘ she’s quite sensible 
most times, but she can’t often 
speak.” 

It seemed useless to stay any 
longer, so watching silently for a 
short space the laboured breathing, 
I retired with the others down the 
ward. 

“ A clear case of Tubercula,” said 
Mr. Perkins, as he opened the door 
and led the way into the passage ; 
““symptoms very marked in their 
later stages.”’ 

“She's sinking slowly,” said the 
nurse, ‘ but she may last some days 
yet. She takes her food so regular, 
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you see, sir, every two hours, and 
that keeps her up a bit.” 

I parted at the door of the hos- 
pital with Harry Perkins, who pro- 
mised to meet Eva next morning 
and arrange for her admission, and 
pursued my way homeward on foot. 
It would be too late for Eva to see 
her dying servant that night, but I 
felt sure that she would wish to 
hurry to the hospital the first thing 
in the morning ; and I thought, not 
without a certain sense of melan- 
choly satisfaction, that any duty re- 
claiming her for the moment from 
the pursuit of fashionable frivolity 
which new made up her life, might 
not be without its use. 

Musing thus, and sad at heart, 
the scene I had just witnessed 
brought up the uneasy conscious- 
ness which in leisure moments some- 
times now made itself felt, that the 
life of Eva and myself also had in 
one sense been not without its tra- 
gic dénouement. The state we had 
come to, of two persons living to- 
gether, and yet leading two separate 
lives, was truly as much removed 
from the sad tragedy enacted in the 
person of this poor girl, as the sin 
she was now expiating exceeded in 
its coarse simplicity the deviations 
from duty, which if slight in them- 
selves, had yet, conjoined with my 
vanity and selfish preoccupation, suf- 
ficed to make shipwreck of our do- 
mestic happiness. Still, however 
great the difference, both were cases 
alike of going astray from the path of 
duty ; and I could not but feel, as I 
have said, a certain inward satisfac- 
tion in thinking how this discovery 
of her humble friend might recall 
Eva to her better self; and, if truth 
be told, how I might now find oppor- 
tunity without sacrifice of pride to 
open my heart once more to my wife. 
And, thinking thus, a vision as of a 
refound happiness passed before my 
mind. 
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But the current of reflection was 
interrupted by a block in the road. 
My way lay through one of the 
principal thoroughfares of London ; 
and the crowd of carriages, entering 
and departing from the courtyard 
of a great mansion which lay back 
from the roadway, and extending 
far down the street, announced that 
the noble owner was giving a great 
entertainment that evening. I then 
recollected dimly that Eva had said 
something about going to the Duch- 
ess of Scarborough’s ball. She would 
therefore probably be found within, 
and I turned into the court and 
entered the house. Although hardly 
in ball trim, I was in evening dress, 
and Cabinet Ministers are not ex- 
pected to be particular about these 
trifles. I would find Eva and take 
her home at once. The notion that 


she should be dancing while Annette 
was dying would shock her as much 
as it did me; and, given up though 


she was to the pursuit of pleasure, 
she would yet certainly wish to break 
off to-night when she learnt my news. 
Thus thinking, I made my way up 
the great staircase, wondering wheth- 
er I was really among the guests in- 
vited, but reflecting that in any case 
the presence of a Secretary of State 
would probably not be resented as 
an intrusion. 

Passing through one or two ante- 
chambers, occupied with groups of 
people whom I did not recognise, I 
came to the ball-rom, which, spacious 
as it was, was yet crowded after Lon- 
don fashion ; lookers-on pressed in on 
the dancers on all sides, and groups 
of people were standing in all the 
doorways. Pulled up thus at the 
entrance, I looked round among the 
shifting faces as each couple of 
waltzers passed across my field of 
view, seeking for Eva amongst them, 
when my ear was caught by some- 


thing in the conversation of two 
young men standing immediately in 
front of me, whom I guessed from 
previous remarks to be Guardsmen— 
conversation which, although car- 
ried on in a low undertone, I was 
yet close enough in the pressure of 
the crowd to hear distinctly. 

“Tommy is going the pace again.” 

“Yes, he is, and no mistake, the 
naughty beggar; old enough too to 
know better.” 

“ The attraction must be admitted, 
at any rate.” 

“ Well, I don’t admire the thread- 
paper style of beauty for my part,” 
drawled the second of the young 
puppies ; ‘‘ still the attraction may be 
admitted, and the temptation. For 
all her shy looks, madame seems not 
very difficile.” 

“ Ah, still water runs deep; but 
I'll teil you what, unless Monsieur 
la Mari looks out, there will be a 
case for Sir Cresswell—at least, I 
mean for the chap in his place— 
before long, and no mistake about it.” 

“It’s too bad, though, to take 
advantage of his opportunities in 
this way. Master Tommy ought to 
be ashamed of himself.” 

“Oh, confound it, man! you can’t 
expect a fellow to be too particular 
if he meets with encouragement of 
this sort.” 

“ Ah,” rejoined the other, “I be- 
lieve you would be as bad as he 
if you had the chance, you young 
scamp.” 

Just then the speaker turned his 
head, and seeing me within a few 
inches of him, gave a start and a 
low involuntary whistle of surprise ; 
“Whew! Monsieur le Mari!” he 
said to his companion in a whisper, 
and then pushed his way on with 
the other through the crowd. 

It did not want this last sentence 
to know the purport of the conver- 
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sation. Almost from the first word 
I understood how deeply it con- 
cerned me, and I felt the blood rush 
to my face as I stood rooted to the 
spot hearing distinctly every word 
of this horrid gossip, and gazing 
after it ceased rigidly before me 
into the maze of dancers. Almost 
at that moment I saw the object of 
my search: Eva, waltzing with 
Strickland, passed round that cor- 
ner of the room of which I com- 
manded a view. They disappeared 
again in a few seconds among the 
crowd, but the time seemed more 
than enough to confirm my dread- 
ful suspicions. Passion, bold and 
triumphant, was written in his face, 
as he bore her round in his arms; 
her eyes were bent downwards, but 
for a moment she raised them, and 
meeting his glance, there seemed 
in her gentle and as I thought 
coquettish smile, a glance of perfect 
understanding. 

I stood thus entranced for a few 
seconds after this revelation, and 
then turning, left the house, feeling 
as if the shame would be less if I 
were not there to witness it. 

A minute afterwards, and my im- 
pulse was to go back and confront 
the guilty pair. But I shrank from 
the scandal such a scene might 
create. Anything like an affray be- 
tween a Minister and his private 
secretary, especially about such a 
subject, would only be procured at 
the cost of further publicity and 
bitter humiliation. 

Then I thought I would return 
and watch them without making 
myself known. But this might not 
be possible; and, besides, to look on 
at a repetition of the scene I had 
already witnessed, perhaps to hear 
more coarse jokes at my expense, 
would be intolerable. 

In this state of indecision, a prey 
to mortification and passion, I reach- 
ed home, and letting myself in, 
spent the rest of the night pacing 
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the drawing-room in a fever of rest- 
less impatience, running over in the 
bitterness of my heart the events 
which had culminated -in this hor- 
rid end. Everything was clear now. 
The first attentions of the Strick- 
land family, which, fool that I was, 
I set down to a recognition of our 
social merit, were now seen plainly to 
be the first link in the carefully- 
wrought chain of deliberate vil- 
lainy. Then the pursuit carried on 
under guise of courtship of the un- 
married sister, till finally the wily 
destroyer had established himself in 
the very house, employing the whole 
of his family as unconscious agents 
to complete the deception. Fool 
that I was, not to see through this 
transparent artifice ; to suppose that 
a worn-out roué would thus be trans- 
formed into a plodding man of bus- 
iness ; and while I had been flat- 
tering myself with the belief that 
this enlistment in my service was 
a testimony to my own superior 
powers, all the town was laughing 
at the facile cuckold. Even a young 
girl like Mary Drew had seen enough 
to make her give the warning which 
I had been too blind to understand. 
Then, too, I remembered how this 
man had been witness to the daily 
progress of estrangement between 
Eva and myself, fanning, no doubt, 
her growing discontent at my 
neglect, the ready confidant, pro- 
bably, of her grievances, real and 
supposed. There could be no mis- 
take about it. That scene in the 
library, with the caricature, especi- 
ally came up to recollection; and 
other incidents, trifles at the time, 
now crowded up in the mind to form 
an overwhelming chain of circum- 
stantial evidence. And all this ruin 
might have been so easily averted. 
A little gentleness and sympathy, 
and I might have retained for ever 
my poor wife’s affection, once so en- 
tirely mine, now lost for ever; and 
yet, what sort of a heart could that 
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be, so easily, so soon, estranged ? 
And then I recollected with bitter- 
ness how little real emotion she had 
shown when leaving her home, and 
again at parting with her sister ; the 
little care she had taken to maintain 
her family ties; how little real sym- 
pathy she had ever shown for her 
husband and his cares and life. No, 
it was all too plain now; and doubt- 
less, I had not been the first man to 
mistake a gentle manner ‘and pliant 
disposition for a warm heart. There 
could be no real depth of feeling in 
Eva, so easily won, and so easily 
lost. 

Such were the bitter reflections 
that followed each other through 
my mind. Then came up a doubt. 
After all, what am I judging by? 
Am I to condemn her unheard, 
mercly because of a momentary 
glimpse in the confusion of a 
crowded ball-room? What have 
I seen but that to raise even a 
suspicion? But then succeeded 
another horrid doubt. I, of course, 
should be the last person to see 
anything. Besides, this was not 
the only ground of suspicion. 
There was the conversation of those 
boys with their ribald jests. If 
two lads like these, on the threshold 
of society, were aware of the scandal, 
it must be the talk of the town. 

But then, again, conscience whis- 
pered that the loose slander of two 
boys should have but little weight. 
If coarse talk like that were to 
count for anything, no reputation 
would be safe ; the brutal licence of 
youthful tongues is only bounded 
by their folly. And though angry 
condemnation came uppermost, my 
heart told me, even in the depth of 
my bitterness, that I must hold 
Eva guiltless of more than folly so 
far; weak and foolish she might be 
—but actually faithless, no, that was 
impossible. At most she ‘was on 
the verge of temptation, dallying 
with danger; but estranged though 
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we were, I felt sure at least that 
she was not guilty of such a depth 
of treachery. And my heart turned 
to pity and bitter self-condemnation 
as I thought of the danger I had 
allowed her to be exposed to. So 
young and so guileless, what folly 
of me in my selfish preoccupation 
to leave her to tread alone the 
slippery path of fashionable life! 

But it might not be too late to re- 
trace the false course we had entered 
on. First withdraw her from the 
danger which beset her, and then let 
me try to regain the love I had dis- 
carded by neglect. And this must 
all be done without giving a sign to 
any one save herself of my suspicion. 
I must not, at any rate, by any 
action give the world reason to con- 
firm its judgment; in appearance, 
at least, 1 must hold her above the 
defilement of suspicion. Nor must 
I condescend to bandy words with 
the villain who had been plotting 
this mischief. 

Then I thought of our friend 
Fergusson’s caution about Eva’s 
heaith, and suggestion to move her 
to a milder climate. Ah! if this 
had been acted on long ago. But 
no time should now be lost in 
employing the convenient excuse 
for removing her from the scene of 
danger. It might be arranged that 
she should live for a time in peaceful 
retreat under her auni’s quiet roof, 
or perhaps with her friend at 
Thorpe. No better guardian than 
Mary in such case. 

Musing thus, and pacing the 
room restlessly, the hours passed by, 
and the grey light of morning was 
dimming the lustre of the lights 
within, when a carriage stopped at 
the door, and the vague dread passed 
away which ever and anon had come 
uppermost, that perhaps after all I 
might be too late to ward off the 
danger, and that this night she was 
not to return. 

I stepped out to the landing-place 
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to meet her, when I was arrested 
by the sound of a man’s voice in 
the hall. It was Strickland’s. I 
could not hear what was said, but 
it was enough to know that he had 
returned with her. All my worst 
fears, and with them my bitterness 
of heart returned; I would at least 
before anything tax her with what 
I knew, and hear what she could 
say in defence, I moved back into 
the drawing-room. 

Presently the hall-door was closed 
again, and then I heard a light foot- 
step—light, but as of one tired— 
coming up the stairs. 

Then Eva entered the room. On 
seeing me she stopped. 

She looked differently now from 
what she had done in the ball-room ; 
the flush of excitement had passed 
away, leaving her very pale, and the 
eyes looked dark and hollow. And 
yet as she stood there, the mantle 
which had fallen from her shoulders 
hanging in folds around her, the 
hands crossed, the fan and bouquet 
pendent from the slender fingers, I 
thought she had never looked more 
beautiful. Unconsciously she had 
assumed the very attitude expressed 
in the picture which now looked 
down on us. 

“Qh, Charlie!” she exclaimed, 
“you quite startled me. Fancy 
your being still up.” 

She was moving forward again, 
when the expression of my face 
arrested her, and she stopped again, 
looking anxiously at me, the lips 
half open, as if making mute ques- 
tion. Was this merely surprise, I 
thought, or guilty conscience ? 

I passed round to the door with- 
out speaking, keeping at a distance 
from her, and closed it, Eva fol- 
lowing me with her eyes; and then, 
again avoiding her, returned to the 
centre of the room. 

“Yes, madam,” I said, “we have 
both had abundant occupation for 
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the night; and vastly agreeuble it 
has been for both.” 

‘““What do you mean, Charlie?’ 
she cried, still standing at some dis- 
tance. 

** You are fond of balls and danc- 
ing. This one has been as pleas- 
ant as the rest of them, I hope? 
Nay, perhaps even more so, I dare- 
say ?” 

““T don’t know why you should 
be so bitter about my going to 
balls,” retorted Eva, reproachfully. 
“I suppose if I were to say I didn’t 
really care about them, you would 
discover something to find fault 
about, even then ?’ And Eva moved 
wearily towards a chair, as if going 
to sit down. 

“IT should, indeed,” I replied, 
passionately ; ‘ because you would 
then say what you know is not 
true.” 

Eva turned round towards me, 
exclaiming indignantly, ‘* How dare 
you speak like that to me ?” 

“Dare!” I cried. “Is it you 
only who are to dare to do any- 
thing? I am to keep silence, for- 
sooth, or pick and choose mealy- 
mouthed phrases to save hurting 
your precious feelings, while you are 
outraging all decency by your be- 
haviour? Eva! Eva! frail I know 
you to be, but I did not think you 
would dare to brazen out your 
shame like this !”’ 

“ Charles,” she pleaded, in a voice 
tremulous with emotion, holding 
out her arms, as if to implore for- 
bearance—“ Charles, please _ stop; 
I won’t hear you, if you speak to 
me like this.” 

“But you shall hear me!” I 
broke in. “You brazen it out 
now, but perhaps you will take a 
different line when I tell you that 
I know everything, although till 
this night it appears I was about 
the only man in London ignorant 
of your disgraceful misconduct.” 
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“Charles!” gasped Eva, implor- 
ingly, again holding up her arms, 
her face half turned away ; ‘“‘ Charles, 
for God’s sake, stop !”” 

“Yes,” I hurried on, “‘ you pro- 
fess to take a high line; but when 
I tell you that I too was at the ball 
and saw your wanton conduct, and 
heard the coarse jests made at my 
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expense about you, then I ask you 
how do you dare to come back, even 
to my very house, with your para- 
mour, and then to come in here 
with a lie on your lips?” 

Eva gazed with pallid, horror- 
stricken face for a moment towards 
mine, and then turning round, hur- 
ried from the room. 


CHAPTER LXX.—A DAY OF DESPAIR, 


Left alone, I became instantly 
sensible of the folly of my conduct. 
In place of the grave remonstrance, 
which might have brought Eva 
to my feet, I had frightened her 
by my violence, enough almost to 
justify impenitence—even defiance. 
This was the result of all my long 
deliberations, of the plans I had 
proposed to myself for winning back 
my wife. This was the sober 
guardian who would reclaim her 
by wise kindnesses from the path 
of danger; acting instead the noisy 
ranter! Eva had parted from me 
without one word of explanation 
or contrition, which, after my 
violence, would now perhaps, and 
justly, be withheld. Then my 
heart turned to pity as I thought 
of the poor girl—so young, so fair, 
so fragile, so delicately brought 
up—separated from her family, 
without a single friend to guide 
her, neglected by her husband, 
who now, when he should assume 
the neglected duty of a protector, 
has no better remedy to furnish 
for the poor child’s folly than 
brutal coarseness of speech. Truly, 
as I thought over this, haunted the 
while by her last wan, reproachful 
look, I felt that mine had been but a 
cowardly part. 

Then rose up, too, the doubts 
whether my horrible suspicions 
might not have been formed too 
hastily. That last appealing look 
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was surely not of a kind to be worn 
with conscious guilt? But no! 
nothing could explain away the facts 
which I had witnessed. At any rate 
the explanation must be offered by 
herself. I could not follow her. 
Until some sign of contrition was 
shown, there could be no meeting 
again as man and wife. 

Thus resolving—if such a name 
could be given to the storm of an- 
gry notions that chased themselves 
through my mind—I sought my 
library, and tried to address myself 
to business upon the papers which 
covered the table. But the attempt 
to concentrate my thoughts on work 
of any sort proved futile; and after 
an hour or more passed in a vain 
effort to grow calm, the full sun- 
shine of a fine spring morning 
which came in at the window, 
suggested the experiment of trying 
to walk down my excitement. This 
seemed the best thing to do. f 
would then breakfast at some club, 
and perhaps, when I returned, Eva 
would be up and would seek me 
out; or a meeting might come about 
in some way without my seeming 
to court it. So being still in evening 
dress, I went up-stairs to change it 
before setting off. 

Entering my dressing-roon If 
found the door leading to Eva's 
chamber wide open, and a sense of 
stillness warned me before I stepped 
into it that the room was empty. Eva 
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was not there. Her ball-dress and 
scarf lay on the couch, her gloves 
and fan and jewels were on the 
toilet-table, her little white shoes, 
with the glistening buckles, were on 
the floor. Otherwise the room showed 
no signs of occupancy. 

I hastened to the lower rooms 
to seek her through the silent dark 
house, for no one was yet astir, but 
the sight of the unlocked hall-door 
stopped my search. There was no 
room for doubt now—Eva had flown. 
Whether planned beforehand or the 
effect of my harshness, the flight was 
certain. The cause might never be 
ascertained; no note or writing 
coyld I find; but there could be no 
room for doubt whither she had gone 
for help. 

Stunning though the blow was, 
the certainty was hardly more 
agonising that the first discovery 
of the night before, and a sort of 
limit seemed to be reached to the 
workings of emotion. At any rate 
T found myself now most occupied 
in the thought what next todo. A 


first impulse to call in the aid of 
Boucher the detective was quickly 
dismissed. The man’s matter-of-fact 
speculations about the behaviour of 
Eva’s poor little servant had been 


sufficiently -repulsive; to discuss 
Eva’s own conduct with him would 
be intolerable. No, I must wait 
till tidings came of the fugitive, as 
come it would soon enough. 

Then followed the question, how 
to live through theday ? To stay at 
home to answer the servants’ in- 
quiries, perhaps to receive visitors 
on business, would be impossible. 
Equally impossible to pass the long 
hours at the office, where the news 
would be sure to arrive, and every- 

‘body down to the messenger would 
be discussing eagerly how their chief 
had been outraged by his confidential 
aide. 

At last a plan presented itself. 
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Hearing somebody stirring in the 
house, [rang and ordered breakfast, 
and shut myself in my room till it 
was announced. That meal I had 
always been accustomed to take 
alone for many months; but as I 
now sat down to it a new sense of 
desolation seemed to fill the room, 
confirmed by the silence of the 
servants, who must know by this 
time of their mistress’s flight, and 
of course understood the cause. It 
was impossible to swallow food; 
and after a show of eating I sent 
for a cab, and driving to the station 
took the train to Epsom to visit 
the new defences preparing on the 
heights. The news of my shame 
would not have travelled to the 
suburbs yet, at any rate. For one 
day more at least I could look other 
men in the face. 

And this day was got through 
somehow. The engineers passed me 
on from one to another, gratified at 
the visit of the War Minister, who 
tried to simulate an interest in the 
busy work which his zealous subordi- 
nates were so actively engaged upon. 
Field-works, magazines, entrench- 
ments, everywhere rising; soldiers 
and navvies, militia and linesmen, all 
hard at work; and from one gang to 
another we passed on, from Epsom 
to Weybridge, and from Chertsey 
to Maidenhead, on horseback, or in 
gigs or cabs, the weary round was 
made, till at evening I found myself 
on Bushey Heath—scene of some 
of Eva’s and my happiest days—and 
taking the train for Euston, reached 
home by dark. 

An unreasoning expectation, hop- 
ing against hope, that some news 
might be awaiting me at home, was 
dissipated by the grave silence of 
the servant who opened the door. 
I felt that a sort of mutual under- 
standing was thus set up; and hardly 
daring to look the man in the face, 
with difficulty summoned up self- 
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possession to ask if any one had 
called, 

he man handed me several cards 
from the hall-table. They appeared 
to be all of Eva’s visiting acquaint- 
ances ; and I wondered jn what terms 
he reported his mistress’s absence, 
but did not ask. My own letters, 
he said, were on the library-table. 
Two messengers had come from the 
office with despatches, and ‘the 
Colonel,” he added, had been here 
in the afternoon. 

This was the name by which 
Strickland was always known in our 
household. I glanced at the horse- 
whip which hung against the wall, 
and thought regretfully that it was 
as well I was absent when he came, 
for this form of revenge was denied 
me. Yet even from him [I hardly 
looked for such effrontery as this. 

The Colonel left word, the man 
continued, that he would be found 
at the office if I wanted him. 

So they had not left London after 
all. Did this mean that he expected 
me to demand satisfaction? He 
must surely know that the thing was 


impossible nowadays, most of all 


for a Cabinet Minister. And yet if 
ever there was a case to justify a 
revenge of this sort, surely it was 
this. 

“There was a young gentleman 
called also, sir,” continued the ser- 
vant, ‘‘who seemed very anxious to 
see you, of the name of Perkins. I 
was to be particular to tell you that 
the young person at the hospital died 
this morning at twelve o’clock.” 

So, then, this chapter.of our home 
tragedy had come to an end. And 
thinking over the scene of my last 
visit to the unfortunate Annette, 
which till now I had utterly for- 
gotten in my own trouble, I could 
not but reflect also on the sad like- 
ness in the two stories—mistress and 
maid, of both the fate had been the 
same. 
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The letters in the library gave no 
tidings. There were, as usual, among 
the miscellaneous collection some 
marked confidential; but one was 
from Mr. Merrifield on business ; 
another, signed “ Discoverer,” offered 
on due consideration to divulge an 
infallible recipe for blowing any hos- 
tile army to pieces without the use 
of guns; a third was from an army 
economist requesting perusal of an 
article in a popular magazine, which 
he had taken the liberty to forward.. 
Not aline bearing on the matter at 
heart. 

But even one day’s absence had 
largely increased the accumulation 
of business—business that would 
not wait ; and after a hurried meal, I 
sat down to try and set steadfastly 
to work at clearing it off. This at 
least would kill time. 

But the excitement of the last few 
hours was now wearing off, giving 
place to the fatigue of the day, fol-- 
lowing a night without sleep or rest. 
Do what I might to keep awake, I 
found myself nodding every minute 
over my work, trying in vain to un- 
derstand what I was reading; and 
not without a feeling of shame that 
a need for rest should be uppermost 
under such circumstances, I moved 
to an easy-chair, thinking to take a 
short sleep and then set to work 
again. 

But the sleep lasted longer than 
I intended, and I awoke to feel the 
chill of the fireless room, and broad 
daylight streaming in above the 
shutters. 

It seemed at first as if my last 
parting with Eva had only just 
taken place, and it was some time 
before I realised that a second 
day had come since that fatal * 
hour. 

I passed into the drawing-room. 
Opening the window the light 
streamed in upon her picture, the 
face looking down wistfully upon me, 
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and as it now seemed with an aspect 
of sadness and reproach. 

Another bright day; the birds 
singing gaily in the gardens, and 
an occasional milk-cart making 
its early rounds, alone broke the 
silence of the early morning. An- 
other long day of misery to be lived 
through. Let me go out, I thought, 
and walk down this aching rest- 
lessness. 

Thus determining, I was turning 
away from the window, when a cab 
came slowly rumbling down the 
gardens, and in my listless mood I 
stopped to watch it pass by. Some 
traveller from .the country by the 
night train, for there is luggage on 
the roof. Is it business or pleasure, 
I wondered dreamily, that brings 
visitors to London at such an 
hour? The cab is keeping to our 
side of the road, and the driver, 
plying his whip in mechanical 


fashion on the poor jade’s back with 
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one hand, while chucking at the 
reins with the other, looks up at the 
numbers of the houses as he passes, 
and pulls up at my door. 

A gloved hand lets down the 
window, and a woman's face looks 
out—a young girl’s face; it is Mary 
Drew! 

I hurried down-stairs, and, open- 
ing the hall-door, ran down the steps. 
Mary stood on the pavement, and by 
her Aunt Emily, the two helping 
out of the cab—no, not - herself ; 
that wan feeble figure that tried 
to stand, supported between them, 
seemed like the ghost of Eva. 

I stood irresolute for an instant, 
looking from one to the other. 

“Will you not take her?” asked 
Mary, with reproachful scorn in her 
voice; ‘you see her state.” 

1 moved a step nearer; and Eva, 
looking at me with wistful beseech- 
ing face, tottered forwards and fell 
into my arms. 
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I.— TIE DOCTOR AT 


Tne Doctor was hipped. The 
pulse of body and soul had grown 
languid. His racy interest in men 
and women and things in general 
had failed. Many of his oldest 
friends had died recently; men 
much younger than himself, for 
whom he felt a fatherly regard, had 
been swept off without obvious or 
reasonable cause. M——, fresh and 
green at eighty, had passed away 
at midnight without a sigh. C—— 
and H—— (the strong hunter and 
fisher and swimmer, and the charm- 
ing humorist) had been struck 
down in the flower of their man- 
hood. Death, in one of his capri- 
cious moods, was throwing his darts 
at random. The Doctor had begun 
to feel, what most men who pass 
middle life are forced to feel sooner 
or later, that the country beyond the 
tomb is more populous than that on 
this side—a feeling on which Lovell 
Seddoes has worked in a grotesquely 
ingenious way : 

“Tn 


the old time death was a feverish 


sleep, 
In which men walked. 
was cold 
And thinly peopled. so life's emigrants 
Came back to mingle with the crowds of 
earth ; 
now great 
thither.— 
Memphis and Babylon, and either Thebes, 
And Priam’s towery town with its one 
beach, 
The dead are most and merriest: so to be 


The other world 


But cities are transplanted 


sure 

There will*b:,no more haunting till their 
towns 

Are full to the garret: 
their gates 

To keep the living out.” 


then theyll shut 


Only a few old friends remained 
—‘* the gleanings of hostile spears” 
—and the Doctor had not the art of 
making new ones. His tongue was 
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too sharp. The society of Hazel- 
dean was largely composed of self- 
seeking} people, and of pompous 
priggish people; and to prigs and 
self-seekers he could not force 
himself to be polite. There was 
one poor fellow — Cockatoo, by 
name—whose sandy-coloured hair 
was cropped as close as a convict’s, 
on whose faultless linen no speck 
of dust ever presumed to rest, and 
whose whole soul, or what passed 
for soul with him, was occupied on 
his boots and his necktie, who had 
the same effect upon the Doctor that 
a red rag has upon a bull. The 
worldly woman, again, not the woman 
of the world (which is a different 
thing) was very hardly dealt with 
by our somewhat cynical moralist. 
He had one or two intimate friends 
among the women; and observers 
who did not know better supposed 
that, as they were young, gay, wit- 
ty, pretty, and much run after, 
they must belong to the class which 
excited his ire. But they were 
mistaken—these pretty fashionable 
women who loved the old Doctor 
and his old-fashioned rather un- 
couth ways, were at heart excep- 
tionally simple and unselfish. “ No,” 
said the Doctor, “the woman I de- 
test is the noisy, scheming, manag- 
ing, middle-aged female, who pre- 
tends to love and admire you all 
the time that she is saying to herself 
what an old stupid you are! and 
who would not, indeed, take the 
trouble to speak to you at all unless 
she knew that you had a brother a 
baronet. All real friendliness quick- 
ly dies out of the woman who cares 
merely to shine in society, and who 
covets admiration only, not love. 
Simple sincerity is the highest and 
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rarest of the virtues, and Lady 
Bullfinch is as false as the flowers 
she sticks on her mantelpiece.” 

Then the weather was against 
him. It had rained viciously for 
eighteen months. A good sliarp 
frosty winter might have braced him 
up; for the Doctor, in his woodland 
retreat at the gate of the great city, 
loved a snowstorm. But this in- 
cessant indistinguishable rain had 
made everything damp and un- 
wholesome. And in North Britain 
it had rained with a dull obstinacy 
unknown elsewhere. The clerk of 
the weather must have had a chro- 
nic cold in his head. The Doctor, 
indeed, got quite indignant over the 
climate. The country was ceasing 
to be habitable. Men would be 
driven out of it, as the cows are 
driven out of the Swiss upland 
pastures during winter. It would 
be abandoned to Mr. Cook’s tourists. 
Inns for their accommodation might 
be opened about the end of June, 
for a couple of months, like the 
inns on the Riffel and the Bel Alp; 
but during the rest of the year the 
rain would descend upon a quaking 
morass, tenanted by snipes, wild- 
duck, frogs, and fresh-water floun- 
ders. 

The Doctor could remember the 
time when a race of great men fre- 
quented the club to which he be- 
longed—wits, and poets, and states- 
men, and philosophers—and during 
that golden age they played long 
whist. The introduction of short 
whist twenty or thirty years before, 
had been a great trial to the Doctor. 
He had protested against it at the 
time, but without effect. ‘ Life is 
too short for long whist,” said the 
irreverent modern youth, who had 
been admitted within the sacred 
portals. So, with many other good 
things, it had to go. ‘‘ Short whist,” 
the Doctor would argue, “is a coup 
de main, requiring none of the fine 
deliberation and waiting power 
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which long whist encourages. A 
short-wist player is always in a 
hurry to win; he cannot afford to 
lie by, and watch the progress of 
events. Such a man can never be- 
come a great general, for he has 
failed to cultivate the patient force 
from which alone high achievements 
spring.” Although the Doctor could 
never quite reconcile himself to the 
change (and was accustomed to pro- 
test that, though there might be 
greater dash and brilliancy among 
the new players, they yet lacked 
the capacity for steady combination 
which their predecessors possessed), 
he continued to play his afternoon 
or evening rubber, until the intro- 
duction of the call-for-trumps sys- 
tem. I can _ still recollect the 
astonishment and horror which he 
manifested when some years ago he 
was interrogated by a partner who 
had played at the Portland and the 
Arlington. 

“ Did you Peter ?” 

**T beg your pardon.” 

‘Did you howl ?” 

“Sir! !” 

‘“‘T mean, did you ask for trumps ?” 

The Doctor ask for trumps in- 
deed! he would as soon have wink- 
ed at his partner or kicked his shins 
under the table. The new mode 
was utterly opposed to his old- 
fashioned notions of the proprieties 
of the card-room. Nor were his ob- 
jections purely sentimental ; he could 
argue with considerable force against 
“the call” as entirely inconsistent 
with the principles of a noble and 
philosophical game. It was a vicious 
system, the substitution of a coarse 
and arbitrary signal which every tyro 
could read, for the subtle hints and 
indications which were visible only to 
the expert. It used to require the 
finest sensitiveness, the nicest tact, to 
know when the lead of trumps would 
prove an advantage to your partner’s 
hand ; the delicacy of perception is 
necessarily lost when it is made a 
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mere matter of rough mechanical ob- 
servation. The trump suit, especially 
when accompanied by honours, was 
always disproportionately strong— 
at least in short whist; the call adds 
immensely to the disproportion, and 
gives to a strong trump hand a 
sledge-hammer-like force. Thus it 
equalises chances, puts all players 
on much the same level, takes away 
from skill the pre-eminence which 
is itsdue. But while it gives weight 
to the hand which is weighty enough, 
in any reasonable view, without it, it 
becomes a source of weakness and 
disaster to the player who resorts 
to it when holding cards which are 
not absolutely overwhelming. It is 
as communicative to your adversary 
as to your partner. It deters ;him 
from leading trumps when he might 
otherwise have led them. It in- 
duces him to force you when he might 
otherwise have refrained. It thus 
becomes of signal service to the vi- 
gilant enemy who is ostentatiously 
informed that a great trump suit is 
against him, and enabled to make 
the necessary preparations for de- 
fence. And it alters, of course, all 
the conditions of the contest. The 
game is thenceforth played on the 
distinct understanding that two or 
more honours, and four or five 
trumps, are in a specified hand ; and 
this vital information is obtained, 
not gradually, as information at 
whist used to be obtained, but in the 
lump; not by fine calculation, but 
by the observation of an obvious 
yet highly artificial code of signals, 
which the most unobservant player 
cannot fail to observe. 

“No,” exclaimed the Doctor, in- 
dignantiy, “‘ this is not reform—this 
is revolution.” 

Thereafter the winter afternoon 
rubber in the cosy back-room of the 
club, at which he had attended reg- 
ularly for thirty years, knew him 
no more. 

Altogether, as I-have said, the 


Doctor was hipped ; and his son-in- 
law, the “‘ young doctor,” as the coun- 
try people designated him, decided 
that he must have change of air. 
The Doctor's youngest daughter, 
Cicely, had married John Markham, 
to whom the Doctor’s practice had 
been made over, and John Markham 
had already made his mark in the 
profession. He was of a strong, 
rapid, self-reliant habit of mind, and 
no patient of his ever died because 
his medical adviser was slow, timid, 
or undecided. Yet his rapidity and 
decision were consistent with a very 
fine and accurate insight into the 
nature of disease, and the right con- 
clusion was thus arrived at with a 
suddenness which appeared instinct- 
ive. His manner to his patients 
was sharp, and at times, when he 
found that his instructions were be- 
ing trifled with, even stern (he was 
not, as you see, a lady’s doctor) ; 
but at home he unbent entirely, and 
was as frolicsome as a schoolboy 
during holiday-time. He came across 
to my cottage one evening in early 
spring, his wife hanging lightly on 
his arm, and tripping in her elastic 
way at his side, and told me that 
they wanted me to join the conspi- 
racy in which they were engaged. 

“ And that is ?” T inquired. 

“To carry papa away for the 
summer,” said Cissy; “and John 
says he will leave the last of his 
patients to die a natural death, and 
be papa’s physician-in-ordinary for 
a month, and you are to come; and 
Freddy is wild about going up the 
Matterhorn ; and everything is set- 
tled, except that papa won't leave 
his history, and we want you to 
persuade him.” 

We ultimately succeeded. It was 
arranged that the Doctor should 
take his manuscript ‘ History of En- 
glish Poetry ’ along with him, and as 
many books as he could possibly re- 
quire to consult during his absence. 
The books (I may mention here) 
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proved a terrible hindrance; they 
needed a mule for themselves all the 
time we were among the Alps, and 
they cost as much on the French 
railways as an additional first-class 
passenger would have cost. Most 
of them came to grief: the Doctor 
left his favourite copy of ‘ Absalom 
and Achitophel’ on the beach at 
Dieppe, ‘Beaumont and Fletcher’ 
fell over the Gemmi, ‘ Milton’ was 
lost in a crevasse, and so on; until 
at length quite the majority were 
“killed, wounded, or missing.” 

So we started about the end of 
May—the Doctor, Mr. and Mrs. John 
Markham, the present writer, and 
i’red Hamilton, the Doctor’s nephew 
of nineteen, son of a sister who had 
married and died in South America. 
Fred was in a state of riotous intoxi- 
cation at the prospect of ascending 
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the great Alpine giants, and had 
laid in a stock of blue spectacies and 
blue veils, wonderful nails for his 
boots, a coil of Manilla rope, a haver- 
sack, an ice-axe, and an alpenstock. 
The ice-axe (which was fixed to the 
alpenstock) was always. getting 
Freddy into trouble: it had a knack 
of tripping up its owner at railway 
stations and elsewhere; elderly 
French gentlemen hurriedly enter- 
ing the carriage would sit down upon 
it (edge up) before it could be re- 
moved; and when we walked with 
it through the streets of Dijon, it 
aroused the susceptibilities of the 
party of order, as represented by a 
gigantic gendarme, in the cocked- 
hat of a commander-in-chief, who 
ata safe distance followed us home 
to our comfortable quarters at the 
Hotel de Jura. 


Il.—THE SANDS AT DIEPPE. 


There are sea-shells and pebbles, 
and white cliffs (against a dark 


background of blue sky), and a fine 
chateau, and queer fishermen with 
widespreading picturesque nets, and 
queerer fisherwomen with high caps 
and sharp sand-eel spades, at the 
town of Dieppe in France; and 
these are things which the Doctor 


relishes. During the few days we 
remained in the little watering-place 
his health visibly improved, and in 
fact, before we had been away from 
home for a week, all cause for 
anxiety had passed away. (N.B.— 
No further bulletins will be issued.) 
We climbed among the rocks, and 
we strolled along the sands, and 
gazing across Victor Hugo’s sea, a 
trifle of Victor Hugo’s vein entered 
into our talk. 

‘Patient and inexorable is the 
night,” said the Doctor, as we sat 
upon the margin of the bent at 1 
A.M. (for it was ridiculous to think 
of going to bed), and heard the sea- 


ducks plunging and splashing in 
the bay, and the shrill cry of the 
curlew as they chased each other 
along the sand at our fect, and saw 
a phantom-like bark glide silently 
past on its way to some ghostly 
shore,—‘“ inexorable as fate. There 
is no delay—no pause to renew and 
upgather the energies which uphold 
infinite worlds. For they Jie in the 
hollow of His hand.” 

“Does not that vast nightly 
silence,” Markham asked, “ appear 
to contract, as it were, the mag- 
nitude of the ocean? By day 
the sea-dirge is the grandest thing 
we have; but the still and infinite 
content of the night makes all com- 
plaint merely weak and human.” 

“And yet the night itself is not 
silent. There are whispers among 
the starry spaces—the rustling’ of 
wings high up in the ether, like 
the flight of night-birds to dis- 
tant rivers, or of angels on the 
behest of the Master—the stir and 
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quiver of the serried lances of the 
Look into the sky and 


Aurora. 
listen !” 

And we looked into the sky and 
listened; and we heard the sweetest 
imaginable tinkling of little bells, 
such as the good Sir Galahad heard 
at the shrine in the forest ! 


Iil.-——ART 


The Doctor was very restless and 
ill at ease in Paris. The blackened 
walls of the Tuileries acutely dis- 
tressed him. ‘It was the heart of 
the city,” he said, “the noblest 
chateau in France. Paris without 
the Tuileries is mean and modern 
—as new as a Yankee store-shop. 
It redeemed the Louvre from un- 
imaginative monotony, and the 
Boulevards from vulgar tawdriness.” 
The roofless smoke-begrimed ruin 
was already decorated with the 
watchwords of the Republic: Liber- 
té, Egalité, Fraternité. The Doctor 
kindled into - indignant — scorn. 
“Children! Children! Children! 
Pleased with a rattle; tickled with 
a straw. Are there ten full-grown 
men in this great city?’ And as 
he strode away to his hotel, I heard 
him mutter a favourite verse from 
the ‘ Anti-Jacobin ’:— 

** Reason, 
dum, 

Peace and fraternity, higgledy, piggledy, 

Higgledy, piggledy, fiddledum, diddle- 
dum.” 

A good deal of the Doctor’s political 

philosophy was borrowed from the 

‘ Anti-Jacobin.’ 

Even in the Museum of the 
Louvre (except for a brief moment 
before our matchless Lady of Milo) 
he was notat ease. He marched past 
Rubens’s great bare women and riot- 
ous lion-whelps, and hardly paused 
before the great Murillo which Soult 
stole from the Spaniards. “ I used to 
think that painting the greatest in 


philosophy, ‘fiddledum, diddle- 
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And yet people who had not read 
‘Les Travailleurs de la Mer’ might 
have fancied that it was only an 
early milk or vegetable cart, drawn 
by a stout Norman pony, on its way 
to the market-place, where they 
sell curds and cauliflower round a 
Norman cross. 


IN PARIS. 


the world,” he remarked, “ but the 
light has gone out of it somehow.” 
Only the vacant countenance of the 
great British tourist appeared to 
gratify him—that countenance 
which says with fatal distinctness, 
in every church and museum in 
Europe— 


* For your Raphaels and Rubens 
T do not care twopence ; 
Stick, stick, to the pictures of George !"° 


He went to the Exposition (the 
annual exhibition of the French 
Academy), which was then open; 
but he was not edified, nor was 
Cissy. These naked French cocottes, 
with their languishing airs and 
lanky limbs, have neither the come- 
liness nor the purity of the antique. 
An art which has descended to the 
casino has ceased to be art in any 
true sense of the term. That some 
of them, indeed, were manipulated 
with amazing dexterity, it was im- 
possible to deny. There was one 
in particular—La Cigale, by Jules 
Lefebvre, with motto from La Fon- 
taine (Quand la bise fut venue), 
which haunted us for days after, 
like a bad dream or a subtle noxious 
perfume. She has come very nearly 
to the end of her tether: the anger 
of implacable gods is closing in 
round about her. She cowers be- 
neath the driving sleet—for she is 
standing in the wet street without 
a stitch of clothing, except a dark 
cloud of glorious dishevelled hair ; 
her soft limbs, her white dainty 
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flesh, are beaten by the storm; but 
we feel no pity for her in our hearts, 
for there is malice in those down- 
cast eyes that have never wept, and 
the ferocity of a wild animal, of a 
hunted and trodden - upon reptile, 
in that cruel, faithless smile. She 
hates the suffering to which her 
sensitive beauty has been exposed ; 
but, as regards any moral result, 
chastisement is as much thrown 
away upon her as upon a rattle- 
snake or a wild cat, and she will 
die in dumb defiance and fierce im- 
potent rage. 

We were a Sunday in Paris, and 
the Doctor and I heard a celebrated 
Abbé deliver in Notre Dame a brief, 
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animated, racy, and really eloquent 
oration, on the vices which had 
shattered the Empire and the army 
of France. Cissy and her husband 
were away all day. They made a 
good deal of mystery about what 
they had been doing—in fact, flatly 
refused to be cross-examined at 
table @héte; but Markham told 
me in confidence, as we smoked our 
evening cigars, that after attending 
the Féte Dieu in the Madeline 
(where the pretty little French 
coquettes in their white veils and 
pink roses was a sight to see), they 
had in a hurried impromptu manner 
driven out to Longchamps, and wit- 
nessed the race for the grand priz. 


IV.—PROVINCIAL FRANCE—GREEK OR GOTHIC ART? 


We went swiftly through pro- 
vincial France —so much more 
worthy of regard than Paris itself— 
amid a blaze of poppies and corn- 
flowers, and a_ singularly brilliant 
red clover which I had not noticed 
elsewhere. We passed windmills, 
and straight canals, and peat-boats, 
and prim rows of stunted poplars ; 
and wherever we went we were ac- 
companied by the inevitable magpie, 
the only bird that La Sporte has 
left in France. We saw marvels of 
Norman architecture at Rouen, the 
delicate lacework of St. Maclou 
(only it is worked in stone), and 
the Tour de Beurre of the Cathe- 
dral, and the Hotel Bourgtherould, 
and lovely old windows, and rich 
grotesque cornices over the doors 
of shops, and the signboards of 
taverns; and the cathedral of Sens ; 
and the churches of Tonnere and 
Dru ; and the really exquisite towers 
of St. Vincent at Macon: and 
at Dijon we rested several days and 
nights to examine a city which 
rivals Rouen itself. These old 
Rurgundian houses, and these old 
Burgundian churches, are simply 


charming. I do not know precisely 
under what order of architecture 
they are classed ; but, like the grapes 
thereabouts, they have a distinct 
idiosyncrasy of their own, and a 
flavour peculiar to the soil. If I 
had no fear of the critics before my 
eyes, I should say that the domestic 
and religious architecture of Dijon 
and the Dukes of Burgundy was 
a species of Moorish Gothic: it is 
Gothic, but with a touch of south- 
ern or eastern fancy about it. The 
Doctor was delighted with a dis- 
covery which he made here—dear 
Sir Walter’s “Quentin Durward” 
in the shop - windows! and Cissy, 
looking casually through an old 
carved gateway into a _ neglect- 
ed garden, beheld such a thicket 
of roses (the Gloire de Dijon in 
its glory) as Dante Rossetti puts 
about his enchanting Venus of the 
flowers. 

To the sour fanatic, the bright, 
pleasant, sociable aspect of the streets 
in summer evenings at Dijon may 
not appear so inviting as it did to 
us: but there can be no doubt that 
Frenchmen know how to enjoy 
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themselves. We tried to imitate 
them, and sat out in front of the 
hotel under the trees, with a bottle 
of Beaune, and our cigars, and a 
box of dominoes which the land- 
lord brought us. But we quickly 
grew grave, as is the fashion of our 
countrymen when away in search of 
pleasure, until some controversy in 
politics or theology again restored 
us to animation. On the Sunday 
evening the Doctor brought down 
his manuscript, and read us a para- 
graph from ‘The History of English 
Poetry ’—a passage obviously sug- 
gested by the splendid works of the 
Gothic genius which we had been 
examining during the week. 

Tue Doctor (reading) :-— 


“The Greek lived in a land where 
the air was transparently pure, where 
the mountain line cut an unclouded 
sky, where no phantoms of mist or 
shadow ministered to the imagination. 
He loved the pleasant life of the plains ; 
he was friendly, urbane, communica- 
tive; a simple and elegant decorum 
characterised his manners. His moral 
conceptions were definite, though lim- 
ited. Other than a pleasurable sense 
of healthy life, he acknowledged, per- 
haps, no wellbeing after which men 
should strive; yet he could vindicate 
the justice of the gods who visited the 
sins of the fathers upon the children ; 
he practised the virtue which never 
offended the seemly; he recoiled in- 
stinctively from the cruel, the rude, and 
the uncomely. The clear outline, the 
definite grace, and the sunny expan- 
siveness of his poetry, were thus re- 
flected from a life which loved the 
orderly and the symmetrical, which 
avoided the intricate and the myste- 
rious, which shrank from the terrible, 
which in its abhorrence of excess, and 
in its habitual moderation, uncon- 
sciously obeyed the Delphic precept, 
Mydiv ayav,—‘Not too much of any- 
thing.’ The Goth, on the other hand, 
was a child of the mist. He lived 
among stormy seas and gloomy forests. 
Addicted to solitary commune, reserved 
yet passionate, familiar with the grand 


*The History of English Poetry. 
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and impressive forces of nature, sullen 
sometimes as his own skies, yet break- 
ing out sometimes into quaint humour 
and inextinguishable laughter, this 
man would, by natural temperament 
alone, have had little in common with 
the Greck. But to him, moreover, 
words had been spoken which the 
Greek had not heard. A new concep- 
tion of human wellbeing had _ been 
formed ; a new lesson of duty had been 
taught; a new world of life had been 
opened up. What could a_ polished 
Athenian of the golden age of the Re- 
public have made of St. Paul? The 
passionate paradoxes of the missionary 
apostle—his zeal, his humility, his mys- 
ticism—the sufferings and indignities in 
which he gloried—his contempt for the 
body, except as the temple of the spirit, 
and for the world, except as the vesti- 
bule of heaven—would have been sim- 
ply incomprehensible to the country- 
men and contemporaries of Pericles. 

“Out of all this—out of the condi- 
tions of his life, of his culture, and of 
his religion—arose, in the case of the 
modern, intricacies of motive, desire, 
and ambition, varieties of character, in- 
dividualities of feeling and thought, 
which, for their artistic expression, de- 
manded more flexible forms and more 
unrestricted liberty, an ampler air and 
freer light. The minsters of Rouen, 
and York, and Strasburg; the fret- 
work of shaft, and buttress, and door- 
way, and oriel; ‘Lear,’ and ‘Henry 
IV.,’ and ‘Hamlet,’ and ‘The Midsum- 
mer Night’s Dream;’ the sculpture of 
Michael Angelo, the palace of the 
Doges, the cupolas of St. Mark,—were 
some of the forms which these manifold 
activities assumed. And _ everywhere, 
from Venice to the Northern Sea— 
wherever throughout Europe they co- 
vered the land with monuments of 
sportive caprice or scrious strength—it 
is easy to recognise the handiwork of 
men who had exchanged a limited but 
exquisite and majestic simplicity of 
motive and expression for the burden 
of spiritual life and the guidance of 
illimitable needs.”’ * 


Marknau.—“ That I see is from 
your chapter on Shakespeare; but 
Shakespeare is world-wide, and of 
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no particular era, or race, or re- 
ligion.” 

Tue Docror.—“ True; yet ‘Ham- 
let’ could not have been written 
before the sixteenth century of the 
Christian era.” 

Makkuam.—‘‘T am not so sure 
about that. Don’t you think it 
might have been written by the 
author of the Book of Job? At the 
same time, I suppose it is quite true 
that no Greek could have written 
it, nor indeed any of those plays 
which, looking to the circumstances 
under which they were produced 
—mere plays composed by an actor 
for the play-house and the company 
to which he belonged—are, to me, 
the most astonishing and wnaccount- 
able productions of the human 
mind—more unaccountable even 
than the Bible itself.” 

Tue Docrer.— ‘I mean to add a 
few words on what is surely a very 
significant feature of many of the 
noble buildings we have seen—their 
incompleteness.- Half of the min- 
sters in Northern Europe are un- 
finished, yet this incompleteness 
rather adds to than detracts from 
the impression which they produce. 
It is a frank acknowledgment of 


V.—THE VAL 


To cross the Jura range by Pont- 
arlier and Neuchatel leisurely in the 
spring-time is one of the purest en- 
joyments I know. The train goes 
leisurely enough, it must be admit- 
ted, yet you will be repaid if you 
even linger behind it. The soft out- 
lines of the dark fir-clad hills of the 
Jura are pleasant to the eye afar 
off, when you are still in the great 
plain of Burgundy; and when you 
come among them, the exquisite 
green foliage of the seedling oaks, 
the blue rocks striking through the 
turf, the villages in the glens below 
your feet, with their quaint pictur- 
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inadequacy, and ail Gothic archi- 
tecture is a confession of inadequacy. 
It is not contented with the beauty 
of earth—it strives for the joys of 
heaven. It has aspirations which 
no loveliness of outline, no glory of 
colour, can satisfy.” 

Marxuam.—“I love the Greeks, 
though I have forgotten their lan- 
guage, and am rather disposed to 
maintain that a Greek ruin—shat- 
tered columns of white marble on 
an olive-covered height above the 
purple sea—is more picturesque than 
any Gothic church, however piously 
incomplete, that we can produce.” 

Tue Doctror.— You a Greek, 
indeed! Why, sir, the Greek would 
have pulled down the ruin which 
you admire! Unless the columns 
had been ranged in perfect order, 
and bound together by a symmetri- 
cal cornice, they would have afforded 
him no gratification.” 

Markuam.—‘So that the delight 
in ruin is a purely modern senti- 
ment? I suppose it is; but so is 
the delight in sea and clouds and 
mountains. We are Moderns, and 
therefore we are on our way to 
Switzerland ; if we had been Greeks 
we should have stayed at home.” 


DE TRAVERS—A SENSATIONAL ROMANCE, 


esque steeples and high-roofed houses 
of a deep dark red or brown—such 
as Mesnay-Arbois—are things not 
quickly to be forgotten. And we, 
passing there in early June, were 
favoured with a special revelation; 
for when we had leisurely climbed 
up to the high table-land—a moor- 
land woodland district, which lies as 
it were within the hills, a thousand 
feet above the plain on either side— 
we came suddenly upon millions 
and millions and millions of white 
lilies—the pale Narcissus—bending 
before the morning breeze, and 
seenting it with their perfume! 
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Then on the Swiss side, after 
passing the Fort of Joux and the 
frontier at Verviers, the descent 
into the Val Travers is simply glori- 
ous. The railway winds along the 
face of the mountain, and we feel at 
first as if we were hanging over the 
brink of a sheer precipice, with no- 
thing between us and the bottom; 
but after awhile this somewhat un- 
comfortable sensation wears off, and 
we find that we are being carried 
across torrents and through tunnels 
at a tremendous height above the 
plain, yet that all the time we are 
rapidly and smoothly descending 
towards the mouth of the narrow 
rocky gorge which opens on Neu- 
chatel. Our.day was perfect. Every- 
thing was seen at its very best. 
Such white clouds, such blue sky, 
such brown roofs, such hatfuls of 
flowers, such pines, such precipices ! 
The richness of colour and the 
crispness of outline were worthy of 
an Italian valley. 

The idea of going over the rocks 
had obviously occurred to Markham, 
and he sketched (after we had re- 
covered from the excitement of the 
descent) the outline of a sensational 
narrative which he proposed to write 
in humble imitation of Miss Brad- 
don. A jovial English party, in- 
cluding the famous London belle, 
Matilda Jones, are in the train. It 
begins the descent into the Val 
Travers. Just as Mr. Smith, the 
eminent correspondent of the ‘ Daily 
Telegraph,’ is taking a pull at the 
flask, the engine dashes over a pre- 
cipice one thousand five hundred 
and fifty-five feet in height, and 
the entire party are smashed. There 
is universal dismay among the 


VI.—LIFE 


The Doctor was much amused by 
the kind of life that went on in the 
Grand Hotel at Vevey during the 
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simple rustics, who gather round the 
wreck, until Doctor Ignatius Loy- 
ola Bamboozlem, in green spectacles 
and a yellow wig, appears upon the 
scene. ‘Be calm, my children,” 
he remarks—“ Soyez tranquille, mes 
enfants.” Then he draws a singu- 
larly-shaped vial out of his waistcoat- 
pocket, and with the vital restora- 
tive it contains (it smells a little 
like whisky-punch) brings the whole 
party back to life. As the adorable 
Matilda opens her eyes, he utters an 
exclamation of surprise. ‘Are you 
Matilda Robinson ?”’ he asks, in an 
agitated voice. ‘ Matilda Robinson 
was my grandmother,” replies the 
blushing Matilda Jones. “Is it 
thrue?” exclaims the Doctor, with 
a slightly Irish accent : “ then it was 
your grandmother, my dear, who jilt- 
ed me sixty-five years ago, and con- 
verted me into the venerable recluse 
of the Val Travers. Eternal powers! 
this is Retribution.” “Can I re- 
pair the wrong she inflicted ?” asks 
Matilda the third, timidly raising 
her eyes to his face, and blushing 
divinely. It was enough. Not 
another word was needed. They 
fell into each other’s arms. (It after- 
wards appears that he had been 
transported for bigamy.) 

Such was the Braddonic romance 
which Markham related to us as we 
sat on the terrace at Neuchatel, 
under the limes at sunset, and saw 
across the lake on the far horizon a 
crescent-like line of snow-white 
clouds. ‘‘ Clouds,” did I say ? These 
are clouds which the breeze does not 
move, and which the whirlwind 
cannot scatter. These are the mighty 
peaks of the Central Alps, from 
Mont Blanc to the St. Gothard. 


AT VEVEY. 


week we stayed there. At home 
the same sort of people would have 
made him indignant; but it is ene 
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of the advantages of travel that it 
turns us as it were into spectators, 
and, {blunting that over-keen in- 
tensity of interest which we cannot 
help taking in the society to which 
we belong, replaces it by a philoso- 
phic and good-natured indifference. 
There were sharp Yankees, keen and 
thin as needles, and the stout Brit- 
ish father and his pretty daugh- 
ters, and polite Italians, and Polish 
counts, and Russian princesses. 
There were the inevitable old ladies 
who helped themselves unsparingly 
to every delicacy at table @héte, 
and seemed as if they were eating 
for a wager; and the invariable old 
beaus who purloined the newspapers, 
and furtively secreted ‘The Swiss 
Times’ while they were engaged with 
‘Galignani.’ We lay upon the placid 
lake, and we read the Paris news- 
papers, and we listened to the band, 
and we had a boat which was called 
the “Boule Dogue,” out of compli- 
ment to the English visitors; and 
the evenings were delicious; and 
there were fire-balloons and Bengal 


lights, and flirting, and fishing, and 
dancing, and coffee, and ices, for those 


that liked them. There was a little 
Russian princess of about twelve, 
who fell violently in love with Fred, 
and would let him dance with no 
one else; and there was an old 
battered Major of Dragoons who 
sat next to Mrs. Markham at table 
@ héte, and who admired her as much 
as if he had been the finest gentle- 
man in the world (which I[ do 
think he was at heart, and in spite 
of his seedy coat.) 

But the feature of our life which 
most amused the Doctor was the 
American; and never a day passed 
without the arrival of an omnibus 
containing piles of enormous boxes 
(into any one of which you might 
have packed a whole regiment of 
volunteers) belonging to the citizens 
of the great Republic. They were in 
tremendous force—men, women, and 
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small children. Mrs. Hiram Dodge, 
the rather too well known wife of 
the American Minister at Sorrento, 
was the greatest lady who graced 
the public table,—with the excep- 
tion, to be sure, of the Russian prin- 
cesses, who, to do them justice, how- 
ever, were as simple, unpretending, 
and good-humoured as if they had 
sprung from the democracy. Then 
a Boston beauty, Miss Lily Vander- 
loo, was the belle of our party, the 
undisputed star of the hotel. She 
had a marvellous fairness of skin, 
and a wonderful wealth of fair hair, 
which she twisted about her shapely 
little head in a bewildering fashion, 
‘*Like a clue of golden thread 
Excellently ravelied.”’ 

All the men raved about her, but 
the favoured swain was a country- 
man of her own—the son of a New 
York millionaire, we were told—who 
leered at her in a way that was un- 
pleasantly suggestive. ‘The man was 
the very image of an emasculated 
satyr, and as such might have 
figured in Mr. Hawthorne’s book 
about the Faun. Fred, with the 
airy impertinence of youth, asked 
the beauty to dance with him (to 
the visible annoyance of the little 
savage from Moscow); and she did 
dance, and [I fancy. liked the boy, 
and his fresh spirits and rosy cheeks, 
for she told him that she would 
keep a waltz for him at the Fancy 
Ball which was coming off the week 
after; but, alas for Fred! this was 
his last evening at the Grand. 

It was an exquisite evening—too 
exquisite for written words. Turn 
which way we would, it seemed as 
if every effect had been arranged by 
a consummate artist—the colours in 
the sky, the shadows on the lake, 
the pier, the boats, the brown 
houses, the purple hills. To the 
rough taste of a northerner, the re- 
sult was almost too faultless. One 
felt inclined to compare it irrever- 
ently to a picture painted on Dresden 
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china. And Lily, hanging on 
Fred s stalwart arm, walked though 
the dark garden glades, and looked 
at the moon which was rising over 
Chillon, and very nearly turned the 
tad’s head, I do believe. 

Later in the evening, Markham 
and I, seated in the little aquatic 
arbour, were the involuntary audi- 
tors of a lively conversation about 
the forthcoming ball, carried on by 
a party of young men, who had 
sauntered down to the pier to smoke 
their cigars. 

First Speaker.— “ Mrs. Dodge 
tells me in confidence (so don’t men- 
tion it) that she is going in the 
dress of her ancestress, Eva, Count- 
ess of Monmouth.” 
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Seconp Srrakxer.—‘ if she must 
be genealogical and aristocratic, why 
don’t she go in the dress of her 
ancestress Eve ?”’ 

At which there was a general laugh. 

First Speaker.—* With or with- 
out the fig-leaves ?” 

Seconp Speaker.— Oh, after the 
Fall, of course.” 

At which double entendre there 
was another laugh. 

Tairp Spraker.—‘ And the re- 


lationship to Eve, I expect, is more 
direct than to the Countess.” 

They turned towards the house, 
and as they passed us we recognised 
three of the 
wife's most particular friends. 
is friendship—at a Swiss Hotel. 


American Minister’s 
Such 


VII.—THE DOCTOR DISCOURSES ON CONGREVE. 


Vhile the rest of us made ex- 
cursions—to Lausanne, to Geneva 
and the junction of the Arve and the 
Rhone, to Chillon, to the Piesse- 
vache waterfall, to the Col de 
Balme to see the sun rise on Mont 
Blanc (we saw the mist a yard from 
our noses),—the Doctor kept very 
steadily at work. There is a pretty 
little summer-house overhanging 
the lake, and yet within the 
hotel grounds, where he established 
himself with his manuscript and 
his books. (Gibbon finished his 
history in a summer-house here- 
abouts—why not the Doctor too ?) 
There, when we returned from the 
mountains or the lake, we commonly 
found him, resting after the labour 
of the day, and quite prepared to 
discuss in a didactic style—his 
manuscript lying beside him for re- 
ference—the scenes and characters 
on which he had been occupied. 
One of these discussions, I remem- 
ber, turned upon Congreve. 

“[ admired Thackeray immense- 
ly,” said the Doctor, “and I liked 
him even more than I admired him. 


Of him, more than of most men, it 
might be truly said that he was 
nobler than his mood. It has al- 
ways surprised me, therefore, why 
he should have done such scant 
justice to several of the greatest of 
our English humorists. I cannot 
think that he seriously addressed 
himself to the task, else we might 
have had a Congreve, or a Swift, 
as great in its way as Becky Sharp 
or Colonel Newcome. Though his 
powerful and somewhat sombre 
genius was appreciated by his con- 
temporaries, it has become the 
fashion to speak of Congreve in a 
light disparaging fashion which is 
eminently unjust. No one can read 
‘The Old Bachelor,’ ‘The Double 
Dealer,’ or ‘ Love for Love,’ without’ 
acknowledging that the author is a 
finished literary artist. The man- 
ner and the form are faultless, what- 
ever may be thought of the matter 
and the spirit. These are certainly 
the wittiest plays in the language, 
and they manifest the wisdom and 
the insight of wit as well as its 
smartness. It is the wit of an emi- 
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nently active, ingenious, incisive, and 
highly-cultivated intelligence. 

“So much, perhaps, Thackeray 
would have been prepared to grant. 
But Congreve was much more than 
an ingenious trifle. He was a 
humorist as well as a wit. Wit 
has to do with words, humour with 
character ; and his plays abound in 
really humorous conceptions of men 
and women. Lady Wishfort’s ri- 
diculous reminiscences when Milla- 
mant runs away,—‘ She was never 
suffered to play with a male child, 
though but in coats: nay, her very 
babies were of the feminine gender ;’ 
Sir Paul Plyant’s comical horror 
over the prospect of growing horns,— 
‘I'm sure if ys Ay should have horns 
they would ki me; they would 
never come kindly. I should die 
of ’em like a child that was cutting 
his teeti;’ Scandal’s explanation 
of the antipathy between the man 
of wit and the millionaire,—‘ Don’t 
you see how worthless great men 
and dull rich rogues avoid a witty 
man of small fortune? Why, he 
looks like a writ of inquiry into 
their titles and estates, and seems 
commissioned by heaven to scize 
the better half;"—are examples of a 
humour which has all the sparkle, 
rapidity, and concentration of wit. 
The combination is somewhat un- 
usual, and serves perhaps to account 
for the injustice which has been 
done to Congreve by those who 
should know better. But the humour 
does not always manifest itself in 
this swift epigrammatic fashion,— 
it can sketch a scene or a charac- 
ter with leisurely enjoyment and 
meditative playfulness. How effect- 
ive, for instance, are the successive 
strokes of grotesque extravagance 
in the description of Will’s Coffee- 
House! ‘Ah, pox confound that 
Will’s Coffee-House! it has ruined 
more young men than the Royal 
Oak Lottery. Nothing thrives that 
belongs to it. The man of the 
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house would have been an alder- 
man by this time with half the} 
trade, if he had set up in the city. 
For my part, I never sit at the icop 
that I don’t get double the stomach 
that I do at a horse-race. The air 
upon Banstead Downs is nothing 
to it, yet I never see it but the 
spirit of famine appears to me, 
mostly like a decayed porter, worn 
out with carrying billet-dowx and 
songs; not like other porters, for 
hire, but for the jest’s sake.’ This 
is excellent fooling: and in the 
scenes between Angelica and the 
nurse, and between Sir Sampson, 
his son, and Jeremy, there is a great 
deal more quite as good. Sir Samp- 
son Legend, indeed, is drawn 
throughout in a vein of almost 
boisterous mirth, and is perhaps 
the most thoroughly humorous of 
all the characters in these plays. 
This testy, boastful, speculative, 
whimsical old gentleman never 
wearies us. His petulant explosions 
and fretful reminiscences are always 
charming. ‘Why, sirrah,’ he asks 
his son, ‘mayn’t I do what I 
please? Are not you my slave? 
Did not I beget you? And might 
not I have chosen whether I should 
have begot you or not ?—I know,’ 
he continues, in his magnificent 
vein, ‘I know the length of the 
Emperor of China’s foot; I have 
kissed the Great Mogul’s slippers ; 
and rid a-hunting upon an elephant 
with the Cham of Tartary. Body 
o’ me, I have made a cuckold of a 
king, and the present Majesty of 
Bantam is the issue of these loins.’ 
Then turning to Jeremy,—‘ And if 
this rogue were anatomised now, 
and dissected, he has his vessels of 
digestion, and concoction, and so 
forth, large enough for the inside of 
a cardinal, this son of a cucumber. 
These things are unaccountable and 
unreasonable. Body o’ me, why was 
not I a bear, that my cubs might 
have lived upon sucking their paws ? 
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“ But I claim more for Congreve,” 
continued the Doctor. “There are 
times when this merry and shame- 
less muse veils her face. The 
Jester suddenly grows _ grave. 
Through the sparkle of the wit, and 
the light cynicism of the man about 
town, there rises up once and again 
what I make bold to call a purely 
tragic conception. It may have 
taken him by surprise, as it certainly 
takes his readers, being altogether 
so much above and beyond the 
man’s ordinary mood. The fierce 
intensity of a passion that blasts 
its victim is represented in ‘The 
Double Dealer’ with singular vivid- 
ness and earnestness. Again, in 
delineating the character of Lady 
Wishfort, how incisive and even 
sorrowful is the scorn in which the 
artist indulges. There is certainly, 
in few tragedies with which I am 
acquainted, anything more impres- 
sive than this lightly-touched por- 
trait of the faded beauty, who with- 
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out love, truth, friendship, or aught 
stable to rest upon in this unstable 
world, vainly essays to hide the 
ravages of remorseless time and to 
cloak disease, and decay, and a 
foolish heart, under a show of girl- 
ish grace and sprightliness. This 
whimsical coquetry with death 
and the grave, and all the sad 
realities of an unlovely old age, 
round which the dark shadows are 
closing in, is conceived by Congreve 
in a spirit, and enforced with a 
truthfulness, which the mere court 
wit or club jester could certainly 
not have reached. It is a piece of 
high and even tragic art, not un- 
worthy of a Holbein or a Hogarth.” 

Marxaam.—“ You are a persua- 
sive advocate, sir; and I am ready 
to believe that Congreve’s muse is 
not so black as she is painted. But 
must it not, at least, be said of her, 
what Arnoldo says in the old play— 


*She’s wise as fair, but ‘tis a wicked 
wisdom’ ?”’ 


VIII.— FRIBOURG. 


Fribourg—the quaint old burgh 
within the bend of the river, watched 
by its towers, crowned by its cathe- 
dral, and haunted by hosts of swal- 
lows who find the old towers handy 
--is one of the prettiest towns, and 
the Zahringer Hof is one of the best 
hotels, in Switzerland. The swal- 
lows, and the bridges which cross 
the valley with a flight as light and 
dauntless as the swallows’, were the 
chief features of interest to us during 
the golden summer evening we spent 
at Fribourg, with the exception of 


a fearful and wonderful party of 
German students, who occupied the 
terrace of the Ziihringer Hof till late 
at night, smoking execrable tobacco, 
drinking execrable beer, and singing 


execrable songs. “If this is an 
average specimen of the new genera- 
tion,” said the Doctor, “there must 
have been a sad declension since 
I was a student at Heidelberg. 
But a people who can conquer the 
world are released, I suppose, from 
the restraints of ,common polite- 
ness.” 


Ix.—AN “OXFORD GRADUATE” AT INTUERLAKKN. 


We rested at Unterseen (which is 
to Interlaken what Covent Gar- 
den is to the West End) for some 
days, and it was here that the 
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younger members of our party be- 
held for the first time within recog- 
nisable distance a Swiss mountain 
of the first class. The morning had 
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been dark and threatening, and when 
we went into five o’clock table @’héte, 
even the near hills were enveloped 
in cloud. It was nearly eight when 
we came out, and picked our steps, 
as best we might, along the dirty 
causeway, and between the quaint 
high-roofed houses which hedged us 
in. Raising his eyes by chance 
above the roofs, Markham uttered 
an exclamation of delight. ‘The 
Jungfrau!’ he said, pointing up to 
heaven. Yes,—there, beyond the 
brown roofs, and the blue pine-wood 
slopes, up which the night-shadows 
were already creeping, hung a golden 
cloud ;—but a cloud which stood 
steady against the breeze, and of a 
rare delicacy and purity of colour 
which the clouds cannot match, and 
which is the exclusive property of 
a snow mountain in the Alps or a 
spray of apple-blossom in England. 
The most delicate rose in the artist’s 
box is chilled into chaster brilliancy 
by these awful precipices and these 
eternal snows. 

We met a very interesting man 
at Interlaken, with whom we had 
a good deal of rather animated dis- 
cussion on matters connected with 
art,—regarding which we found that 
our friend could wax eloquent. 

We were sitting in the gardens of 
the Kursaal in the twilight, looking 
up at the Jungfrau, which from the 
Kursaal terrace looks, it must. be 
confessed, just a leetle like the snow 
mountain in the scene of an opera 
which most of us have seen. 

“IT remember Interlaken twenty- 
five years ago,” said the Doctor, 
‘‘when there were only two hotels, 
which stood apart from each other 
among the trees, like country gentle- 
men’s seats. I lived for a month 
jn the Hotel des Alpes with poor 
Hi , and we had the most charm- 
ing Walks of discovery among the 
hills;—seeing never a soul except 
shepherds and wood-cutters. The 
Sanctuary has been desecrated : 
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. Something ails it now— 
The place is curst. 


That two-headed hydra—more ter- 
rible than any of the fabulous mon- 
sters of antiquity—the British-Ame- 
rican tourist, has settled upon the 
mountain-shrine, and turned it into 
a vulgar watering-place.” 

“Yes,” replied our friend, “ We 
English must sorrowfully confess 
that no other nation in Europe 
manifests such scornful insensibility 
to natural beauty. But in this re- 
spect our cousins across the Atlantic 
fairly leave us behind,—the hot- 
house culture to which their young 
plants are exposed unfitting them, I 
take it, for any calm and simple en- 
joyment. Let me tell you what I 
saw with my own eyes last week on 
my way here from Venice. In the 
carriage with me were two American 
girls with their father and mother, 
people of the class which has lately 
made so much money suddenly, and 
does not know what to do with it; 
and these two girls, of about fifteen 
and ‘eighteen, had evidently been 
indulged in everything (since they 
had had the means) which Western 
civilisation couldimagine. And here 
they were, specimens of the utmost 
which the money and invention of 
the nineteenth century could pro- 
duce in maidenhood—children of its 
most progressive race—enjoying the 
full advantages of political liberty, 
of enlightened philosophical educa- 
tion, of cheap pilfered literature, and 
of luxury at any cost. Whatever 
money, machinery, or freedom of 
thought could do for these two chil- 
dren had been done. No supersti- 
tion had deceived, no restraint de- 
graded them—types they could not 
but be of maidenly wisdom and feli- 
city, as conceived by the forwardest 
intellects of our time. And they 
were travelling through a district 
which, if any in the world, should 
touch the hearts and delight the eyes 
of young girls. Between Venice and 
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Verona! Portia’s villa perhaps in 
sight upon the Brenta —Juliet’s 
tomb to be visited in the evening— 
blue against the southern sky, the 
hills of Petrarch’s home. Exquisite 
midsummer sunshine, with low rays, 
glanced through the vine-leaves ; all 
the Alps were clear from the Lake 
of Garda to Cadore, and to farthest 
Tyrol. What a princess’s chamber 
this, if those are princesses, and 
what dreams might they not dream 
therein! But the two American 
girls were neither princesses, nor 
seers, nor dreamers. By infinite self- 
indulgence they had reduced them- 
selves simply to two pieces of white 
putty that could feel pain. The flies 
and the dust stuck to them as to clay, 
and they perceived, between Venice 
and Verona, nothing but the flies 
and the dust. They pulled down 
the blinds the moment they entered 
the carriage, and then sprawled, and 
writhed, and tossed among the cush- 
ions of it, in vain contest, during 
the whole fifty miles, with every 
miserable sensation of bodily afflic- 
tion that could make time intoler 
able. They were dressed in thin 
white frocks, coming vaguely open 
at the backs as they stretched or 
wriggled ; they had French novels, 
lemons, and lumps of sugar to be- 
guile their state with; the novels 
hanging together by the ends of 
strings that had once stitched them, 
or adhering at the corners in densely- 
bruised dog’s-ears, out of which the 
girls, wetting their fingers, occasion- 
ally extricated a gluey leaf. From 
time to time they cut a lemon open, 
ground a lump of sugar backwards 
and forwards over it till every fibre 
was in a treacly pulp; then sucked 
the pulp, and gnawed the white skin 
into leathery strings, for the sake of 
its bitter. Only one sentence was 
exchanged in the fifty,miles on the 


subject of things outside the car- 
riage (the Alps being once visible 
from a station where they had drawn 
up the blinds)—‘ Don't those snow- 
caps make you cool?’ ‘No; I wish 
they did.’ And so they went their 
way, with sealed eyes and torment- 
ed limbs, their numbered miles of 
pain.’’* 

“Poor things,’ said Markham, 
“T daresay they find it hard work 
knocking about Europe, and would 
very gladly be at home again, where 
they will make very exemplary 
wives and mothers, I have no doubt. 
A woman is not necessarily a de- 
graded being because she cannot 
tell a Raphael from a Rubens, and 
does not care a rap for a snow 
mountain. Why, the taste for snow 
mountains is not fifty years old! 
Coleridge’s hymn to Mont Blanc is 
about tne earliest literary manifesta- 
tion of the modern love for moun- 
tain beauty that exists, and the 
herd of tourists did not take to the 
hills till much later. But there were 
good men and true in Scotland be- 
fore Walter Scott.” 

Tue Docror.—‘‘I was looking 
the other day at a curious book 
published about the end of last 
century—the Journey of the Queen's 
Ambassadors to Rome in the year 
1555. They described one of the 
grandest roads through the Alps in 
this fashion: ‘ 7Zhere was such a 
noise of water beating upon the 
rocks, and such monstrous moun- 
tains to behold, of a huge height, 
being always in danger of some stone 
Salling upon us, that it seemed rather 
like a hell than a highway to pass 
in” Contrast that with ‘Modern 
Painters,’ or even with Murray’s 
Guide-Book. Yet the commis- 
sioners were the Bishop of Ely and 
Lord Montagu.” 

Here our conversation terminated 





* This astonishing narrative has already appeared in a recent number of the ‘Fors 
Clavigera,’ to which remarkable papers the inquiring reader is referred, 
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rather abruptly, as the band struck 
upa noisy national air, which was the 
signal to disperse. The whole valley 
was by this time in darkness: even 
the highest peaks were no longer 
distinguishable, though a dim ghost- 
ly light lingered about the snows of 
the Jungfrau, like the light which 
on a clear starlit night is reflected 
by, or emitted from, a cloud floating 
in mid-air. 

The very next day our eloquent 
friend was forced to acknowledge 
that the insensibility of which he 
complained was not confined to the 
great British or American public. 
We had wandered slowly up after 
dinner to the summit of the Rugen 
—the curious conical hill that rises 
above Unspunnen. A path, no- 
where steep, leads gently through 
the pine-wood to the summit. We 
sat down upon the rustic seats 
which had been provided for wan- 
derers like ourselves. It was a 
lovely evening. We heard the 
cuckoo calling among the Unspun- 
nen woods. A pair of squirrels, with 
large black bushy tails, were moving 
stealthily among the branches below 
our feet, passing from tree to tree 
with surprising agility. The branches 
had been cut away in three direc- 
tions, and delicate vignettes of moun- 
tain, lake, and sky were framed in 
the dark blue green of the fir. To 
the west the mountains opened 
away and disclosed the Thunersee— 
to the east they crowded in around 
the lake of Brienz—to the south, 
above the rent in the wall of rock 
where the Lauterbrunnen = and 
Grindenwald valleys meet, the 
Jungfrau rose in pale ethereal 
divineness. The mists had rolled 
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away as we ascended, and revealed 
the virgin mountain. She was 
draped in white from head to foot 
—chastely splendid—but ever and 
again, as she caught the last reflec- 
tions of the sunset, a rosy flush 
flitted across her brow. Then, be- 
sides the pink and white of the 
Jungfrau, there was a wonderful 
carmine on the highest ridges of 
the Schienige Platte range, the 
Brienz hills were greyish blue, and 
the Niesen, cutting the sunset with 
sharp articulate lines, was real pur- 
ple—most exquisite and wonderful 
colouring. As we sat there, in a 
silence that no one cared to break, 
we saw three fellow-creatures toiling 
up the last few rocky feet of the 
ascent,—a fat old German lady, her 
son and daughter. The poor old 
thing was puffing like a porpoise 
—she had found it a tremendous 
climb: here, surely, was a votary 
of the beautiful, who had sacrificed 
something to her pious enthusiasm ! 
She had reached the shrine, and now 
she might recover her breath, and 
worship leisurely as we were doing. 
What she did was this. Whenever 
she could speak she turned to the 
Doctor, and, addressing him in 
barely intelligible French, inquired 
—Is this the way to the cafe 
Unspunnen? And on being an- 
swered in the negative, the whole 
party, not looking to the right hand 
nor to the left, descended by the 
road they had come, and we saw 
them no more. 

Our friend grew pale; there was 
a depth of lawless wickedness, of 
low animal insensibility, in such con- 
duct, which the English language 
at its best was powerless to define. 


X.—THE GIESSBACH AND THE HASLI THAL—WHAT IS BEAUTY ? 


The Giessbach does not throw it- 
seif over the precipice at one bound, 
as a waterfall is expected to do; 


but, like the roads of the coun- 


try, descends in zigzags. Thus the 
white silvery gleam of its waters is 
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discovered at unexpected intervals 
among the dark firs, and the effect 
is most successful. Lovely little 
Greek temples dotted about the 
mountain-side (one might say if 
fancifully inclined), only instead of 
marble pillars from Pentelicus, snow- 
white columns of foam, and_ blue- 
green pines instead of the acacia 
and the olive. All day long we 
lay upon the high table-land (near 
where they have built the hotel) 
listening to the chirp of the grass- 
hoppers and the murmur of the 
waterfalls : and here we renewed the 
discussion on natural beauty, which 
had been interrupted at Interlaken. 

Tue Docror.—‘“ Is beauty in the 
object or in the mind? That, I 
take it, is a brief statement of the 
whole controversy. Beauty, say one 
party, is a real property or attribute 
of external nature; beauty, say the 
other, is due to mental associations, 
and has no independent existence.” 

Markuamu.—“ A very pretty quar- 
rel as it stands. To which side do 
you incline, Mrs. John Markham ? 
Are you pretty in yourself, or only 
in the eyes of your husband ?” 

Cissy, wholly occupied on her 
sketch, answers only by an absent 
sinile. 

Tue Docror.— The truth, I take 
it, lies somewhere between the two 
extreme views. No one will ever 
persuade me that a Yorkshire cotton- 
mill is as capable of exciting the emo- 
tion of beauty as York Cathedral. We 
all recollect Mr. Ruskin’s grand de- 
scription of the Jura Mountains. But 
what is the moral which he draws *” 

Markuao (interrupting).—“ What 
moral lies in being fair ? as Tennyson 
justly observes.” 

Tue Docror.—Exactly. Yet 
Mr. Ruskin has the hardihood to 
assert that the beauty which he 
describes is an unsubstantial phan- 
tom—a sort of Will-o’-the-wisp— 
conjured up in some unexplained 
way by the associations with hu- 


manity which the place suggests. 
‘It would be difficult,’ are his 
words, ‘to conceive a scene less de- 
pendent upon any other interest 
than that, of its own secluded and 
serious beauty; but the writer well 
remembers the sudden blankness 
and chillness which were cast upon 
it when he endeavoured, in order 
nore strictly to arrive at the sources 
of its impressiveness, to imagine it, 
for a moment, a scene in some 
aboriginal forest of the new con- 
tinent. The flowers in an instant 
lost their light, the river its music ; 
the hills became oppressively deso- 
late: a heaviness in the boughs 
of the darkened forest showed how 
much of their former power had been 
dependent upon a life which was 
not theirs—how much of the glory 
of the imperishable or continually- 
renewed creation, is reflected from 
things more precious in their memo- 
ries than it, in its renewing. Those 
ever-springing flowers, and ever- 
flowing streams, had been dyed by 
the deep colours of human endurance, 
valour, and virtue; and the crests 
of the sable hills that rose against 
the evening sky received a deeper 
worship, because their far shadows 
fell eastward over the iron wall of 
Joux and the four-square keep of 
Granson.’ That is the substance 
of what he says.” 

Marxuam.— ‘The flowers in an 
instant lost their light, the river its 
music ’—musical, exceedingly, but 
what does he mean? Does he mean 
to assert that in an aboriginal forest 
the flowers have no light, and the 
river no music? Then we know, in 
point of fact, that the assertion is 
not true. In saying so, I don’t 
of course impugn Mr. Ruskin’s 
truthfulness, for I quite believe that 
he fancied that the impossible men- 
tal operation which he tried to 
undergo was attended with the re- 
markable results which he describes. 
There is a parallel passage in Mr. 
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Emerson’s essay on Nature—an 
essay which I used to admire pro- 
digiously—which I think I could 
even to-day repeat.” 

Markham did repeat it with 
nearly verbal accuracy, but I had 
best copy the passage from the essay 
itself, which is now lying beside 
me: ‘When a noble act is done, 
perchance in a scene of great natural 
beauty; when Leonidas and his 
three hundred martyrs consume one 
day in dying, and the sun and moon 
come each and look at them once in 
the steep defile of Thermopyle ; 
when Arnold Winkelried, in the 
high Alps, under the shadow of the 
avalanche, gathers in his side a sheaf 
of Austrian spears to break the line 
for his comrades ;—are not these he- 
roes entitled to add the beauty of 
the scene to the beauty of the deed ? 
When the bark of Columbus nears 
the shores of America—before it, 
the beach lined with savages, fleeing 
out of all their huts of cane, the 
sea behind, and the purple moun- 
tains of the Indian Archipelago 


around,—can we separate the man 


from the living picture? Ever does 
natural beauty steal in like air, and 
envelop great actions.” 

Tue Doctor.—* You are right: 
that is a striking passage.” 

Marxnam.—* Yes ; but when you 
submit it to the microscope you 
find that it consists of inaccuracies 
and platitudes.” 

At this there was general in- 
dignant protest. 

Marxuam.— Well, listen. If it 
means anything, it means that those 
scenes where martyrs have suffered 
and heroes died are the most beauti- 
ful in the world. But is not this 
to confound the interesting with the 
beautiful ? Interest is one thing; 
beauty is another,—as we all know, 
Take, for instance, the Swiss illus- 
tration, which, by the way, is sin- 
gularly inaccurate. Arnold Win- 
kelried did not die among the high 
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Alps, under the shadow of the ava- 
lanche; he died on the nearly level 
plain of Sempach, which lies in the 
low country between Basle and Lu- 
cerne, and through which the rail- 
way runs. It is hardly too much 
to say that the spot is at once the 
most memorable and least beautiful 
in this enchanting country. The 


"Zermatt valley, on the other hand, 


has no recorded story ; and the sur- 
passing splendour of the view from 
the Gérner Grat—the grandest in 
Europe—cannot possibly by any 
Emerson or Ruskin be attributed 
to acts of virtue or deeds of heroism. 
When he says again,—‘ Ever does 
natural beauty steal in like air, and 
envelop great actions,’—does he 
mean that no great action is: ever 
performed except in a picturesque 
locality ? I suspect that the de- 
cisive battles of the world were, as 
a rule, fought in the open: the 
great generals liked elbow-room, and 
kept out of the way of the hills, 
which are good only for skirmishes. 
We hear enough about the pass of 
Thermopyle, but very little about the 
uncomely dykes behind which Wil- 
liam of Orange and his Hollanders 
repulsed the chivalry of Spain.” 

Tue Wrirer.—* [ think you are 
rather hard on him; but I suppose 
you surgeons have all a natural ap- 
titude for the knife.” 

Marxuam.—* Hardon him! Why, 
I am the most gentle and humble 
of human beings, as Mrs. Markham 
will tell you. And to speak hardly 
of that essay on Nature would be at 
once foolish and ungrateful. To how 
many of us did it not prove the first 
excitement to independent mental 
activity? Once more the unseen 
soul of the universe looked at us 
through the eyes, and spoke to us 
by the voice of a prophet, and we 
did well to listen, even though 
the gestures were uncouth and 
the message somewhat incompre- 
hensible.”’ 
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We rowed across the lake in the 
afternoon, and, landing at Brienz, 
were met by the ponies which we 
had ordered to convey us up the 
Hasli Thal, and through the Ober- 
land—a pony for Cissy, another 
for the Doctor, a third for his books 
and our knapsacks,—while the rest 
of us, Fred, Markham, and I, went 
afoot. The evening at Reichenbach 
was one long to be remembered. 
The hills above Brienz were blue 
and purple—blue above, purple be- 
low; overhead rose the dark woods 
and frowning heights of the Reich- 
enbach, and the crescent moon 
visible that night for the first time ; 
on the other side of the valley the 
base of the snowy Titlis range lay 
white and cool in a light com- 
pounded of moonlight and twilight 
and snowlight. We sat out very 
late in front of the hotel, talking of 


XI.—THE UPLAND VALLEYS 


The mule-path up the steep but- 
tress of rock over which the Reich- 
enbach torrent precipitates itself, is, 
with the exception of that between 
Breig and the Bel Alp, the worst in 
Switzerland. It rather tries the 
nerves of a neophyte who does not 
know that these Bernese ponies can 
scramble up anything. But the as- 
cent to the high table-land on which 
Rosenlaui stands is soon made, and 
then a new world is reached— 
a high upland valley, where the 
sweet mountain pasture is enriched 
with innumerable flowers, where 
there are cows and goats, and moun- 
tain sheep and shepherds and c/d- 
lets, and where the complete round 
of pastoral life proceeds three or 
four thousand feet above the level 
of the plain below. The early 
morning air was deliciously clear, 
and the first view of the Wellhorn 
and the Wetterhorn — glittering 
pyramids of ice, rising from the 


the morrow and all the wonders 
that it would bring. 

For we had not yet entered 
within the sanctuaries of the hills. 
But next morning we were to quit 
the plain, and climb the almost in- 
accessible cliff (as it seemed) that 
now lay in deep shadow behind the 
inn. And as we gazed, a single star 
of singular lustre suddenly appeared 
above the crags. On such a night 
(the western sky still suffused by the 
delicate orange of the sunset), only 
a star of the first magnitude could 
make itself visible. But to our excit- 
ed imaginations this was more than a 
star. One of the pale immortals who 
maintain their ancient empire among 
the Alpine solitudes had blazed out 
upon us through the twilight ;— 


* And when he raised his lance, 
Up Hesperus rose among the evening 
stars |"? 


AN ENCOUNTER AT ROSENLAUTI. 


dark blue of the pine into the lucid 
blue of the sky—was a delightful 
surprise, even to those of us who 
had been across the pass_ before. 
And the jagged peaks of the Engel- 
hérner—reft and torn into weird and 
fantastic shapes—which rise di- 
rectly from the path, threw a deep 
cool shadow about us, which added 
to the brilliant whiteness of the 
great mountains. 

At the nice little inn at Rosen- 
laui, we made a very agreeable ad- 
dition to our party. While break- 
fast was preparing they brought us 
the visitor’s book. It was early in 
the season for the higher passes; 
and very few tourists, with the ex- 
ception of one or two German stu- 
dents and Alpine Club-men, ap- 
peared to have preceded us. But 
among the arrivals on the previous 
day we found the names of ‘“ Colonel 
and Miss Dorothy Vernon;” and 
we learned that they had not yet 
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gone on, and were to dine at the 
table @héte that day. During the 
afternoon we scrambled up to the 
Rosenlaui glacier by a path which 
is scraped out of the débris—the 
riven and serrated ridge of the 
Engelhérner rising magnificently 
overhead—but which the winter 
rains had almost entirely washed 
away. Cissy was assisted over the 
worst places by a boyish bright- 
eyed little guide we had picked up— 
Gaspar Bossli by name (so he spelt 
it at least, and he was very proud 
of being able to spell)—her own par- 
ticular pony and guide, Lisa and 
Christian Richart, having been left 
to refresh themselves at the inn. 
On our way back, we came quite 
suddenly upon a young lady, who 
was sketching a clump of firs and 
rocks picturesquely situated on the 
margin of the rivulet. She was so 
engrossed with her work that she 
did not notice us; and we could 
only make out that her figure was 
slight and girlish, for the Swiss hat 
which she wore, of a Dolly Varden 


pattern, entirely concealed the half- 


averted face. Fred, without seeing 
it, was ready to swear that it was 
lovely. He was right. When we 
went into the salle-d-manger, we 
found a tall, erect, soldierly-looking 
old gentleman, with a mild eye and 
a white moustache (the very image 
of Richard Doyle’s Colonel New- 
come), seated at the top of the 
table, and at his side—Miss Doro- 
thy Vernon. Such a sweet face! 
Such a frank, fearless, honest smile ! 
Such a profusion of flossy, glossy, 
light- brown hair! Such bright 
eyes! Such rosy cheeks !— and 
yet redeemed from any suspicion 
of rusticity by the delicate life of 
the complexion! She wore no 
ornament of any kind (except a 
high, scrupulously clean, quaintly- 
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embroidered collar), but a face like 
hers— 


“ A face that best 
By its own beauty drest "— 


needs none. 

Poor Fred! He could not keep 
his eyes off this astonishing appa- 
rition. Before the evening was 
over (and we all walked down by 
the side of the rocky torrent to the 
hamlet of Breitenmatt, where the 
shepherds were milking their goats) 
he was hopelessly enslaved. 

Nor was the Colonel less suc- 
cessful with the Doctor. This mild 
old gentleman (who, as we learned 
afterwards, had done some of the 
hardest fighting in India against the 
Sikhs) was a man after the Doctor’s 
heart. 

““My daughter and I are rovers 
by instinct,” said the Colonel, as 
they sat together next day in front 
of the baths—“ natural vagabonds. 
Though [am seventy-six in August, 
I don’t feel the slightest inclination 
to lay up ; and Dorothy delights in 
running about with me. So we 
wander leisurely over Europe—now 
in Rome, now in Naples, now on 
the Riviera, now among the Swiss 
mountains. We are keen sketchers, 
both of us, though Dorothy took to 
it mainly to keep me in countenance. 
Ah, the artist’s is a pleasant life !” 
continued the Colonel, lighting up; 
“and I thank God that he still en- 
ables me to enjoy it. There is such 
a vast variety of beautiful things to 
be seen in this delightful world, 
that I can’t understand any one 
staying in the same place who can 
afford to move about. My daugh- 
ter and I are always busy. We fill 
our sketch- books during summer 
among the hills, and we finish them 
during winter, when we make our- 
selves snug in our pleasant lodgings 
on the Corso or the Lung Arno.” 
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Once upon a time and not so very 
long ago, no county in Scotland was 
more politically harmonious than 
Muirshire. Pure Liberals were rare, 
cross - bred Liberal Conservatives 
much more so ; while out of the streets 
of Duntreddles, the cotton-spinning 
and wood-weaving capital,a thorough- 
paced Radical of extreme opinions 
was seldom or never to be met with. 
Had such a monster shown himself 
in a quiet-going parish, the country 
would speedily have been made as 
hot for him as for an atheist, an 
anti-Sabbatarian, or a menagerie- 
wolf broken loose among the sheep- 
farms. So respectable a county 
deserved a respectable member, and 
it had one. For generations the 
representation had run in the noble 
family of the Marischals, Earls of 
Duntreddles. The Marischals had 
kept the county, partly by grace of 
a triple alliance, offensive and in- 
offensive, arranged between them 
and the rival houses of Strathgorum 
and Fetterness. His Grace of 
Strathgorum, ‘ory—the Earl of Fet- 
terness, Whig—and the Earl of Dun- 
treddles—were all in the enjoyment 
of broad lands and commensurate in- 
fluence in each of the three adjacent 
counties they severally nominated 
to. But the Marischals sat for 
Muirshire chiefly in virtue of a 
potent oligarchy of Tory lairds, not 
a few of them of Marischal kith 
and kin. And a dozen of years 
ago, Rear-Admiral the Hon. Mungo 
Marischal was seated for the 
county, as he had been for nearly 
& quarter of a century. A dignified 
gentleman he was, although little 
in the way of parading his dignity 
—as in some of the most charac- 
teristic portraits by Vandyke and 
Velasquez it would sorely puzzle 
you were you asked to explain 
how the frank scaman and cheery 
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gentleman should be so visibly one 
of the last men you would care to 
take a liberty with. He carried 
his Parliamentary responsibilities 
lightly, although he fully answered 
the expectations of his constituents. 
He did not make himself over-com- 
mon among them, although every 
year he passed the late summer and 
the autumn, either in the mansion of 
his noble nephew, or in an outlying 
shooting-box assigned to his per- 
sonal use. Gatherings of themasses 
were little in fashion in those days ; 
and had a council of the people been 
summoned by any miracle, no one 
would have dreamed of asking the 
county member to fill the chair, 
unless, indeed, an enemy’s squadron 
had been signalled off the coast, or 
a Chartist republic proclaimed in 
the metropolis. 

On the other hand, and in his 
immediate neighbourhood, the Ad- 
miral was known, loved, and re- 
spected. He seldom showed to 
greater advantage than when pre- 
siding in some village inn, over 
some farmers’ dinner, served “in 
mine host’s most recherché style,” 
as the county papers had it. The 
menu might consist mainly of blocks 
of boiled beef, and pie-dishfuls of 
the plainest puddings. Yet to see 
him handle his knife and fork, he 
might have been the sharp-set mid- 
shipman of fifty years back, to 
whom plumduff was a luxury, in 
place of the veteran gourmet who 
lorded it over cooks and committee 
at “the Apician.” Nor was the 
zest with which he cut and came 
again by any means hypocritical. 
A gentleman in every fibre of his 
frame, moral and physical, keenly 
susceptible as to the feelings of his 
humble neighbours, he had taught 
himself to seem to share their plea- 
sures, until semblance at last had 
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become reality, and duty positive 
pleasure. ‘Then he had a magnifi- 
cent constitution of his own, that 
time and dinners seemed to have 
dealt gently by; and occasional 
flying twinges of gout only came 
as storm-signals warning him to 
be careful. ‘Admiral of the 
Port,” was his sbriquet in the 
county ; for when he joined a dinner- 
party en députe, his arrival was 
always heralded by that of a batch 
of his favourite wine—decanted 
beforehand, and brought from the 
famous cellars of Duntreddles. He 
used to say himself he had always 
kept his helm hard a-port since he 
exchanged the wardroom mess for 
the commander's cabin, and there 
his tastes and opinions chimed in 
with those of his _ constituents. 
Champagne they condemned as 
“wersh;” sherry they pronounced 


“ shilpit ;’ but the port “greased the 
ways,” and sent the strong-headed 
guests gliding off into easy sociabil- 
ity, until they fairly launched them- 
selves for the night on a convivial 
ocean of whisky-toddy. 


Set speeches were discouraged, 
although the factor on the properties 
or the senior tenant present might 
stand on the painful privileges of 
their positions. But the toast of*the 
evening was the health of the Ad- 
miral, and that was gencrally ;in- 
trusted to the practised oratory of 
‘the minister.” The reverend gen- 
tleman, whoever he might be, had 
of course been presented by the 
Duntreddles people, who held or 
shared with the Crown the patronage 
of a baker’s dozen of livings. Nat- 
urally he was strongly predisposed 
in favour of so distinguished a mem- 
ber of a family that discharged its 
responsibilities in a manner so irre- 
proachably conscientious. Gratitude 
might inspire the fervent eulogies he 
launched in the rubicund face of 
their respected member, “‘who was 
so universally beloved as a kindly 
neighbour, admired as an eminent 
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statesman, and revered as a Christian 
and most honourable gentleman.” 
Yet the cheers that greeted the fer- 
vid divine, as he paused in his 
periods to mop his seething brow— 
cheers very different from the matter- 
of-course encouragement afforded to 
minor speakers—showed that he 
expressed the sense of the meeting 
—told that his burning words found 
echoes in his hearers’ hearts. 

When the Admiral rose to his legs 
you learned something of the secret 
of his popularity. He was no orator. 
He was far from being the eminent 
statesman it had pleased the minister 
to pronounce him. Yet the minis- 
ter’s eulogy was true in the main. 
If the Admiral was something of a 
Jainéant politician, he was an ex- 
cellent member all the same. If his 
political views were somewhat com- 
monplace, they were thoroughly 
sensible. Although he was content 
to leave the strategy of the party 
to heads more skilful than his, he 
always thought for himself on ques- 
tions of honour and principle: no 
gad-about in the country, he could 
be counted on when important in- 
terests were seriously at stake— 
counted on as surely as by the cottier 
who, having lost a cow, came to ask 
him to head a subscription for an- 
other one. He talked to his neph- 
ew’s tenantry like one of themselves. 
He spoke, of course, from the top 
of the flight of steps that led to the 
hall-door of Duntreddles Castle, be- 
cause his family happened to live 
there ;—all the better for them that 
they had so good a friend in high 
places. The Admiral seemed as much 
interested in their affairs as they 
were themselves: he knew as much 
about manuring or subsoil-draining 
as pheasant-breeding. Then, if a 
word in London could help them, 
he was equally at home there—and 
his words were known to go a long 
way in influential quarters, probably 
because he was so very chary of them. 
The Hon, Admiral Marischal and 
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members of his stamp were not the 
men to be diverted from the course 
they were steering by an invitation 
to dinner from the Minister—not 
the parish minister, but the Queen’s 
Minister up in London. The farm- 
ers liked him none the less that, 
good friend of theirs as he was, like 
themselves he was always ready to 
take his own part and stand up for 
his order. They held, as yet, to the 
good old faith, that the interests of 
all connected with the land, whether 
by ownership, occupation, or labour, 
were identical in the main, and that 
differences of detail must be settled 
amicably, if the understanding was 
to be preserved that was so essential 
to the common safety. There was 
little heart-burning as yet even on 
the question of game, although the 
subject was beginning to smoulder, 
and there was ‘‘a walth of mawkins 
and pairtricks” on the Duntreddles 
property. But then a “‘gude curran 
o’ the farmers were fond to have a 
day with the grews themselves ”— 
keen coursers, in other words; “a 
hantle mair o’ them likit the days 
among the craws,”—when they came 
to shoot the branchers in spring in 
the Duntreddles rookeries; all sat 
at easy rents and understood the 
nature and value of contracts de- 
liberately assented to, and there was 
not a gudewife about the place but 
was sure of a hare for the spit or 
some rabbits for her pot if any mem- 
ber of the family came shooting 
across her husband’s farm. So the 
Duntreddles tenantry who knew him 
best swore by the Admiral, and for- 
got their natural caution in singing 
his praises in chorus by the doors of 
the kirk and on the market-stances ; 
while those of their class all the 
country over who saw him seldom 


or never, cordially accepted the Dun- 


treddles certificates to character, and 
were more than satisfied with their 
somewhat silent member. 

It was agreeable no doubt to have 
the farmers’ good word, although 
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in those days the farmers’ feeling 
counted for iess than it should have 
done. We said the Duntreddles 
family nominated by assent of an 
influential oligarchy of lairds, as 
well as in virtue of the high triple 
alliance. It must be confessed that, 
so far as politics were concerned, 
traces of the feudal system. still 
lingered in Muirshire. Holdings 
politically udal there might be, 
whose occupant held his opinions 
entirely unbiassed by any superior. 
But, as a rule, the lord of an estate 
could count very generally upon the 
company of his tenants to the poll, 
and might pretty nearly estimate the 
votes at his command by the bold- 
ings that gave the necessary qualifi- 
cation. There was little heart-burn- 
ing about it, for in those days there 
was a foolish superstition that the 
landlord’s interests must be in the 
main identical with those of the 
people by whom he lived. Some 
of the tenants went so far as to be- 
lieve that the friendly gentleman 
under whom they and their fathers 
had sat so easily, might be no bad 
adviser on questions on which they 
were naturally less well informed 
than he. So the vote had almost 
come to be considered as among the 
customary considerations given for 
the land, although not set down cate- 
gorically in the lease with the kain, 
fowls, carriages, and kindred ser- 
vices; and it must be remembered 
that the farms of those days were not 
screwed up by keen competition, 
and knocked down to the most 
speculative of the bidders, at the 
most extravagant of fancy prices. 
The landed aristocracy had always 
been Tory by an _ overwhelming 
majority, and was still strongly con- 
servative in matters both of Church 
and State. Most of the lairds were 
by descent Episcopalians of some- 
what Ultramontane type; their 
“forebears” had ridden a-persecuting 
for conscience’ sake in the days of 
Charles and James, when Cove- 
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nanting divines, with hundreds of 
merks upon their heads, couched 
with the deer, and held conventicles 
among the muir-fowl; and for con- 
science’ sake they had suffered and 
been fined in turn, when Whigs 
and Presbyteries were in the as- 
cendant, after the blessed Revolu- 
tion. They had clubbed all over the 
country to rear tiny little Gothic 
churches of their own communion, 
where clergymen on_ exceedingly 
tiny stipends officiated to very tiny 
congregations. Others of them were 
ruling-elders in the Established 
Church—men of consideration in 
the General Assembly, having held 
with the Moderate party all through 
the fierce religious war that ended in 
the great schism. These men sat in 
state in their parish churches as 
became chief heritors. They filled 
cushioned arm-chairs, carved with 
crests and coats of arms, in spacious 
cloth-draped pews, in the front of 
the bleak whitewashed galleries. 
Very few had seceded at the Dis- 
ruption; and otherwise, with the 
exception of a few “ bonnet lairds,” 
who counted politically for little or 
nothing, there was not a Dissenting 
proprietor in all Muirshire. 

We can understand, then, how the 
Hon. Admiral, a genuine Church 
and State man, stanch to settled 
principles, thoroughly sympathetic 
with the landed interest, should 
have been the chosen candidate of 
the class who commanded the con- 
stituency. They were proud of him, 
and delighted to take occasion to do 
him honour, and he in his way was 
proud of them. Had he not sat the 
representative of gentlemen, with 
carte blanche to think and act as he 
pleased, not even for the sake of his 
family interests would he have con- 
sented to sit at all. Conceive the 
Hon. Admiral Mungo Marischal 
being ordered to gulp down the 
promiscuous pledges tendered in a 
metropolitan borough, or being in- 
vited to set himself up as a cockshy 
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for Ribbonmen and Orangemen in 
a contested county election in Ire- 
land. Perhaps the Muirshire gen- 
tlemen appreciated their member 
the more—certainly they got on all 
the better with him—that although 
he went warmly along with them, 
he was not altogether one of them- 
selves. Although he came yearly 
to Muirshire, he lived habitually in 
London, where he moved in circles 
altogether above their range. He 
had no mansion of his own in the 
county; his nephew’s hospitable 
halls of Duntreddles were generally 
filled with distinguished southern 
guests—the Premier and Lady So- 
and-So, the Right Hon. the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, his Grace 
the Archbishop of Heligoland— 
dignitaries and personages like these 
were always being advertised by the 
host of the George and Garter in 
the county town as on their passage 
through to Duntreddles Castle. The 
shooting-box where the Admiral put 
up when not in residence in. his 
apartments at Duntreddles was of 
small dimensions and out of the 
way. Although he kept his French 
cook, and had added a kitchen and 
snug smoking-room, he had never 
built additional sleeping accommo- 
dation. Proverbially hospitable in 
his set in town, and bachelor quarters 
in Curzon Street, Mayfair, he could 
not see much company in the coun- 
try. So his best opportunity for 
showing himself in county society, 
lay in occasionaJly attending the 
dinners of the County Club. The 
County Club, although it has de- 
cayed and possibly may have dis- 
appeared since then, was a great and 
jovial institution a score of years ago. 
It was composed of landed magnates, 
and their heirs-apparent. Its object 
was the cherishing of good fellow- 
ship, convivial intercourse, and 
periodical dinners. It had no fixed 
habitation, and these dinners usually 
came off under the roof of mine host 
of the George and Garter. But it 
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had an admirable cellar of its own, 
and the bins had always been care- 
fully replenished in the interests of 
unborn members. The ballots took 
place when the cloth had been 
drawn, and the magnums of claret 
and port were circling swiftly. But 
if black-balling was rare, it was not 
so much that men had grown good- 
natured in that genial atmosphere 
of mirth and wine, as that ineligible 
candidates were almost unheard of. 
Certain men joined, of course, on 
attaining majority, just as they were 
made deputy-lieutenants ; now and 
then, by quiet understanding, some 
elderly citizen of Duntreddles— 
generally a lawyer of small landed 
property and great activity, who 
made himself unobtrusively useful 
on the bench and in county busi- 
ness—was admitted to the freedom 
of the society, and gained in sociat 
stature accordingly. The landed 
aristocracy studiously cultivated 
friendly relations with the Conser- 
vative Bourgeoisie of the old school, 
as knights and nobles used to find 
it profitable and politic to accept 
the provostry or baron-bailieships of 
royal burghs. So the County Club 
dinners were always as pleasant as 
congenial company, fair cookery, and 
unimpeachable wines could make 
them; and it was no wonder the 
sociable county member found the 
duty of occasionally attending 
these gatherings very far from dis- 
agreeable. 
Never in 


the memory of the 
oldest member had there been a 
merrier meeting than that which took 
place one November evening in the 


year of grace 18—. The presence of 
the Admiral was the more gratifying 
that it was altogether unexpected. 
He was southward bound, and 
chanced to be passing the night at 
the George, before starting for the 
metropolis on the morrow. As it hap- 
pened, too, there was not a Liberal 
present as there very easily might 
have been, for although the Club was 
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essentially Tory, no man qualified by 
position was excluded on account of 
his politics. So the talk was more 
political than usual, and the party 
more harmonious than ever. Tho 
chairman, the Admiral—he was in 
the place of honour at the chair- 
man’s right, being welcomed, 
though a member, as an honoured 
guest—and the croupier, were all 
autocrats in their several ways, and 
thoroughly understood the drilling 
of their rank and file. They would 
have listened with courtesy though 
with little complacence to distaste- 
ful opinions from the lips of an 
avowed opponent; they would have 
brought down the foot with small 
scruple on any mutineer among 
their own’ followers who talked 
ribaldry or radicalism over the 
dinner-table. 

Seven-and-twenty gentlemen sat 
down to dinner, nine of them of 
a single sept and surname, five of 
another, four of a third, and so on— 
a very friendly chatty family circle 
where all the men were cousins of 
all the rest. The chair was occupied 
by Sir Cosmo Comyn Comyn of 
Castle Comyn. Sir Cosmo was very 
like what his friend the Admiral 
might have been, had he stayed 
quietly at home in place of going 
to school in southern society and 
the House of Commons. Sir Cosmo 
believed in himself, his belongings, 
and his early principles as firmly 
as in the divine right of kings, 
bishops, lairds, and _ constituted 
authorities generally. He subscribed 
cordially to the denunciations pro- 
nounced against those who should 
tamper with the ancient landmarks, 
and, good-natured as he was, would 
have been implacably severe for 
transgressors, had he still enjoyed 
at Castle Comyn the privileges of 
pit and gallows, and had any pesti- 
lent reformer strayed within his 
jurisdiction. He administered his 
estates very much on the patriarchal 
plan. He was somewhat domineer- 
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ing and excessively generous, liberal 
of encouragement and advice to good 
tenants, of many rebukes and 
warnings to his labourers and 
cottiers. He did not preserve ex- 
cessively, was free with compensation 
for damages, and farmed seven 
hundred acres himself round Castle 
Comyn that thus he might reduce the 
reasonable grounds of complaint. 


But: he resented trespasses on his 


code of forest-laws as strongly as any 
of the early Norman monarchs of 
England. His farmers were limited 
to a dog apiece, and bound by lease 
to chain it; and if his keepers did 
not strike the fore-paws off poach- 
ing curs, it was only because 
summary death was more humane 
than mutilation. Above all, he held 
the law of hypothec to be the pal- 
ladium of the land and the rural 
interest; it was rank blasphemy to 
question the sanctity of the land- 
lord’s prior claims over all the 
tenant’s other creditors. Sir Costoo 
believed himself one of the most 
popular and respected landlords 
in Muirshire, and there is no reason 
to doubt that he was right. 

The sense that he was so—that 
his popularity, like that of his friend 
and ally the Admiral, implied a 
highly satisfactory state of things 
—inspired the tone of his remarks 
that evening. He prized his own 
good fortune the more that men 
of his caste began to be regarded 
more jealously elsewhere, as the 
autumn wind that was driving the 
rain on the window-panes brightened 
the wax-lights on the dinner-table, 
and brought out the bouquet of the 
wine. Political heresies were spread- 
ing over the Border, and contagion 
from the boroughs was contamin- 
ating the counties. One of the 
eastern shires had just revolted to 
the enemy ; but the loyal north was 
sound still, and Muirshire basked 
contentedly in the genial glow of 
the mild government of a generous 
constitutional oligarchy. A nephew 
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of Sir Cosmo's, a young man fresh 
from Cambridge, and pretending to 
keep his terms in the Temple, did 
suggest that democratic ideas had 
a fatal fascination for the masses ; 
that revolutionary diseases spread 
insidiously, breaking out with malig- 
nant violence in the most unlikely 
quarters — that appeals to class 
prejudices and illusory interests 
were dangerous cards in the hands 
of self-seeking demagogues. He avas 
proceeding with an eloquent histori- 
cal parallel, illustrating the rapid 
progress of error and atrocities 
when reckless men played emulously 
for popularity—Mirabeau, Vergni- 
aud, Danton, Marat, Robespierre ; in 
fact, he was soaring away from the 
sympathies and intelligence of his 
audience. The Admiral had listened 
with grave attention until he grew 
eloquent and unpractical, and then 
Sir Cosmo interposed authorita- 
tively. Thank God, it was a far 
cry from Paris to Duntreddles, from 
French revolutionists and atheists, 
to Muirshire, Tories, and Church- 
men. Come what might in Eng- 
land, Ireland, and the south, Muir- 
shire was sound at heart, and likely 
to keep so. In his animation he 
found himself upon his legs, his 
brimming glass in one hand, while 
he brought the other down on the 
shoulder of the Admiral; “it’s not 
our way in the County Club, gentle- 
men, as you are well aware, to 
drink any healths but her Majesty’s, 
or to bring politics on the table 
with the dessert. But to-mght we 
happen to be all friends, in every 
sense of the word; we've got our 
worthy member among us, and I'll 
just take the liberty of saying half- 
a-dozen of words to you,—and what 
I have to say is thi: that the state 
of things in Muirshi.'e is matter for 
deep thankfulness and heart-felt con- 
gratulation. We’ve every encourage- 
ment in life to go on thinking as 
our fathers thought before us, and 
during our duty, as we have always 
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tried to do it, by our Queen, our’ 


religion, our country, our people, 
and ourselves. We're the true 
friends of the farmer, and the cottier, 
and the labourer—and they know it 
well, and love us well, as they’ve 
good reason to do. You fill the 
safest seat in Scotland, Admiral ; 

and, please God, when you and i 
are laid with our fathers, the seat’ll 
be safe still for those who come after 
and follow in our footsteps. Our 
Member's health, gentlemen; and 
very long may it be before you have 
to give him a successor !” . 

The toast was drunk with enthu- 
siasm and Highland honours, and 
the Admiral made a brief but feeling 
reply. Next morning he started for 
the south. Three days later, a few 
lines in the ‘ Muirshire Journal and 
County Advertiser’ spread conster- 
nation and a good deal of sorrow over 
the county. ‘ At the very moment 
of going to press, we are shocked by 
a deplorable piece of intelligence, 
which, as we fear, is only too well 
authenticated. We are informed 
that the day after his arrival in 
London from Muirshire, our re- 
spected member had a sudden attack 
of apoplexy at his residence in 
Curzon Street. The assistance that 
was immediately obtained unhap- 
pily proved unavailing. The vital 
spark had fled, and Rear-Admiral 
the Hon. Mungo Marischal suc- 
cumbed in the vigour of his mature 
prime, and in the midst of a career 
of distinguished public usefulness.” 

So ten days after Sir Cosmo’s 
speech, the Admiral was laid with his 
fathers in the mausoleum in Duntred- 
dles Park, followed to his rest by a 
mournful cortége of the tenantry, 
and the carriages of half the county. 
Then in all decent deliberation was 
broached the question of the succes- 
sion. It happened that at the moment 
there was no available scion of the 
Duntreddles family. The Muirshire 
lairds looked coldly on the sugges- 
tion of a candidate from the rival 
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Conservative house of Strathgorum. 
The sole alternative was to return 
one of themselves, and no one of 
them was eager to accept a very 
expensive and embarrassing honour. 
There were many pourparlers and 
much palavering, and at last it was- 
settled that Sir Cosmo Comyn 
should be the man. He felt he 
sacrificed his quiet happiness to his 
sense of duty, and he said as much. 
Proud and shy, he shrank some- 
what from exhibiting himself on the 
hustings, and he declined altogether 
to make a canvassing tour in the 
county. Fortunately that was quite 
unnecessary. The proprietors, who 
received the mot d’ordre froma small 
central committee, answered for the 
election. So, as matter of form, Sir 
Cosmo issued his address, and put 
himself in communication with a 
London house-agent. 

A personal canvass was pronounc- 
ed superfluous, even after it was 
known there would actually be a 
contest. The fact is, although 
Muirshire was the safest of seats, 
a contest was not unprecedented. 
Once or so in alternate generations 
the Whig proprietors bestirred them- 
selves, feeling they owed it to their 
own dignity to show spasmodic signs 
of political animation. Their action 
had no more practical significance 
than the abstinence of Polish mem- 
bers in the German diet, or of the 
Czechs in the Austrian Reichsrath. 
The result was a foregone conclusion ; 
and indeed they were never counte- 
nanced by the Whig earls of Fetter- 
ness. On this occasion the banner 
of the party was raised by Sir 
Robert Bruce of Bruceburn, head 
of a family that still kept up in 
amicable form the feud with the 
Comyns of Castle Comyn, transmit- 
ted from father to son since the 
wars of independence. It was be- 
lieved that the Ministry had egged 
Sir Robert on to the battle; and 
although the Liberals were made 
a signal example of at the polling- 
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booths, very likely the Government 
had forecast the future and knew 
what it was about. At all events, 
all parties seemed satisfied. Sir 
Cosmo won his seat in a canter ; Sir 
Robert was raised to the peerage 
by the title of Lord Bruce of 
Bruceburn; the Opposition _ re- 
tained the vote, and the Ministry 
accepted the defeat with apparent 
complacency. 

Once fairly settled in his seat, 
Sir Cosmo found he rather liked it; 
and a good many years afterwards, 
at the prospect of a general turnout 
and election, he felt no sort of in- 
clination to move. Yet, had he 
been blessed with the gift of the 
second-sight and had he had the 
most shadowy inkling of what was 
in store for him, he would have 
been as eager to be out of that snug 
seat of his as the lady in the In- 
goldsby legend who felt the beard 
of her murdered husband, with 
which she had stuffed her cushion, 
bristling up in spikes beneath her. 
Sir Cosmo had been sitting placidly 
enough, on the whole; although 
sorely puzzled and scandalised by 
the caprices and apostasies of his 
political chiefs, he had faith still in 
the eternal truth of his principles, 
and hoped and trusted they must 
surely triumph in the end. The 
Conservative Reform Bill was a 
heavy grief, and somewhat shook 
his confidence. He stood sadly by 
the sites whence the old landmarks 
had been uprooted, looking at the 
mixed gangs of Tories and Whigs 
contending emulously who should 
shift them fastest and farthest. 
But so long as counties like Muir- 
shire stood stanch, it was prema- 
ture to despair. He answered for 
Muirshire as confidently as Louis 
Philippe for Paris on the eve of 
the Citizen Monarch’s fall and 
flight. What was more singular, 
perhaps, all the Muirshire men, with 
perhaps a couple of exceptions, 
thought very much as he did, what- 
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ever their party was. The excep- 
tions were Mr. Webster, writer in 
Duntreddles, agent for the Castle 
Comyn properties, a dozen of others, 
and the Conservative party gene- 
rally ; and Mr. Wylie, also writer in 
Duntreddles, who hada devouring 
professional ambition, was intensely 
jealous of Webster, and had acted 
for the Bruce interest at the last 
election. 

Mr. Wylie put himself in com- 
munication with the Ministerial 
whips and the Reform Club. He 
pledged his professional reputation 
to making a good fight for the seat ; 
if the party had only fair play and 
ample notice, he held out high hopes 
of a glorious victory. The govern- 
ment was willing enough to be per- 
suaded that now was the time to 
pluck the fruit of the last contest. 
Mr. Wylie had strongly advised that 
surprise should be the basis of the 
strategy: that until Parliament 
was actually dissolved, the enemy 
should be left in his false security. 
So an eligible candidate was secured 
on the sly, in the shape of a Whig 
landowner of good fortune and 
position. As ill-luck would have 
it, his wife died with the Parlia- 
ment, and his severe domestic af- 
fliction took away all his stomach 
for the fray. Wylie was in despair. 
The enemy was going in for a walk 
over, in happy unconsciousness of 
the danger he had so narrowly 
escaped. 

Mr. Webster, indeed, was not’ al- 
together deceived. He knew Mr. 
Wylie, he knew Sir Comyn, and he 
knew the country. He diplomati- 
cally introduced, in Sir Comyn’s 
address, a sentence pledging the 
member to contest the county in any 
case, in obedience to conscience and 
convictions—a pledge which, in the 
absence of all prospect of a contest, 
seemed a mere flourish of rhetoric, 
but which would effectually prevent 
his man backing out. Meanwhile, 
on the ground of the unknown ele- 
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ment of danger in the shape of new 
men added to the constituency, he 
urged his friends to bestir them- 
selves and secure promises every- 
where. Mr. Wylie was in déspair ; 
he saw a chance that might have 
made him slipping through his 
fingers. Delegates from caucuses 
all over the county, Dissenting cler- 
gymen, schoolmasters, independent 
farmers with long leases to run, 
were perpetually calling at his office. 
He had nothing cheering to say to 
them; he could not stir the skim- 
milk of the county to an action so 
honourable as fighting it. The 
canny Whig gentlemen were shy of 
spending £6000 for the privilege of 
being beaten—the Liberal constit- 
uency would not hear of a whip 
and general subscription—the wire- 
pullers in London were ready with 
men, but not with money,—when, 
just as he was deciding to throw up 
the sponge in despair, a champion 
dropped from the clouds in the 


shape of a nephew of his own. 
Mr. Smart of Sandyriggs was 
lord of a very small suburban pro- 


perty. The soil being gravel, and 
the views superb, its value had been 
largely increased by the erection of 
suburban villas, and the arrange- 
ment of a suburban cemetery. The 
present owner, a young man of 
three-and-twenty, had finished his 
education in Germany, and had 
since been travelling in America, 
whence his communications had 
been few and far between. His 
uncle had had an idea he had been 
speculating and scorching his fingers 
among a people even ’cuter than the 
inhabitants of canny Muirshire, and 
received his kinsman somewhat 
coolly when he walked into his 
chambers. But the cool reception 
became extraordinarily cordial when 
he learned that the fancied prodigal 
had made a successful trade among 
pigs in Cincinnati; that he had 
“struck ile” in Pennsylvania ; 
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and that, as he stood there on his 
uncle’s hearth-rug, a score of foun- 
tains were bubbling their fluid 
wealth for him, depositing their 
golden sediment in coffers filled to 
overflowing. ‘‘I’d be blithe to see 
you taking the first place in the 
county, Andrew, my man!” said 
the senior, rattling shillings in his 
pockets, and peering out from under 
his puckered eyelids by way of per- 
oration to a speech explaining his 
new-born ideas. The young man 
had come home with various am- 
bitions, as well as free and inde- 
pendent principles. The prospect 
of doing battle with a bloated aris- 
tocracy charmed him almost as 
much as the vision of a seat for the 
county. The kinsmen speedily un- 
derstood each other. ‘The senior 
received carte blanche in the matter 
of money! His constitutional pru- 
dence might be trusted to temper’ 
his enthusiasm in the cause, and 
keep expenditure within reasonable 
bounds ; but it was evident that an 
ugly storm was lowering over Castle 
Comyn. Mr. Wylie straightway 
started a political fiery cross - to- 
make the round of the county: 
in an inconceivably short time ap- 
peared the address of Mr. Smart of 
Sandyriggs, simultaneously with a 
first list of gentlemen acting on his 
committee. 

Mr. Webster was in consternation, 
although he had cause to congratu- 
late himself on the prudence of the 
precautions he had taken. Castle 
Comyn was in consternation and 
tribulation, for Sir Cosmo shrank 
sensitively from the ridicule of so 
ignominious a contest, although he 
could scarcely yet believe it serious. 
That was the feeling of his party 
generally. The idea of this Mr. 
Smart of Sandyriggs setting him- 
self up as candidate for Muirshire! 
Many of Sir Cosmo's friends had 
never heard the name; many more 
pretended never to have heard it; 
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and as for the list of his committee 
—why, it was a ragman’s roll of 
tagrag and bobtail. Mr. Webster 
thought differently; he saw the 
others meant fighting, although he 
hoped and believed they were far 
too late in the field. He remarked 
on that same roll a good many far- 
mers he would have called safe men 
and true; he saw the hesitation of 
the newly-enfranchised classes had 
been due to something worse than 
constitutional reluctance to commit 
themselves: those of them who had 
remained unfettered seemed to have 
gone over to the enemy in a body. 
But, above all, he was frightened by 
the matter and spirit of the Liberal 
address. ‘There he recognised his 
rival Wylie’s hand, and craft, and 
experience. Indeed that gentleman 
had been very round with his 
nephew, who had originally de- 
signed a showy platform in Ame- 
rican style, taking up his ground 
“ pretty generally all round,” like the 
candidate in the ‘Biglow Papers.’ 
“Tuts, Andrew, my man! do you 
fancy they care the scraping of a 
potato down in the Howe of the 
Isla there, whether the Ministers 
mount the Irish beggars on horse- 
back, or whether the kirk be buried 
in the bogs or no? The Game and 
the Hypothec are the horses that’ll 
carry you hooly and safely intil the 
Parliament ; but ca canny, my lad, 
and dinna frighten onybody more 
than ye can help.” So Mr. Smart 
was wise enough to take his sage 
old mentor’s advice, and appealed 
to the farmers on the burning ques- 
tions suggested to him. To do him 
justice, he handled them gingerly 
enough—yet, mooting them at all, 
was to proclaim an internecine war. 
Sir Cosmo had pledged himself to 
take up the glove; but, with all his 
chivalrous courage, he suffered most 
cruelly. No help for it but to 
stump the county in the wake of 
this Mr. Smart of Sandyriggs, who 
was as swack and spry as might be 
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—to couple a Scotticism with an 
Americanism — whose tongue was 
as well greased as his seven-leagued 
boots. Personally, he was extremely 
civil to Sir Cosmo, for whose posi- 
tion, indeed, in spite of his recent 
republican training, he continued 
to feel a certain respectful awe; but 
he made up for this personal defe- 
rence by the extreme licence with 
which he handled his opponent’s 
opinions. He had plenty of rerve 
and readiness, and a good deal of 
broad humour, with a rasping, bitter 
tongue, that tickled the thick hides 
of his audiences. It might be some 
time before he ground up the rustics 
to the broad grin, but then he kept 
them there for the rest of the even- 
ing, and his opponents suffered ac- 
cordingly. 

Sir Cosmo insisted on persevering, 
but it became a question whether 
his strength could hold out to the 
end of the trying ordeal. He who 
had stood so fastidiously on his dig- 
nity, and known how to screen himself 
from the very shadow of a liberty, 
had to submit himself nightly to 
rude cross-examination and broad 
repartee. He had to listen to dia- 
tribes of violent invective, fol- 
lowed by votes of no confidence. 
His name rang the chorus in vulgar 
ballads that drew showers of cop- 
pers in the streets of the towns. 
He was sneered at in leaders in the 
Liberal journals; while ‘“‘ Agricola,” 
the “Poor Man’s Friend,” and 
“Veritas,” published gross calum- 
nies about him in long letters, and 
denounced him as a hardened game- 
preserver, who ground the bones of 
the people, and sucked their sub- 
stance. Nine-tenths of the names 
of note in the county were on his 
committee; he never made a public 
appearance without being surrounded 
by a body-guard of devoted and 
sympathising friends ; but wherever 
he moved, the many- headed and foul- 
tongued bayed him, until at last his 
generous opponent compassionated 
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his lot, and chivalrously declared 
he should cut the stumping short, 
let the consequences be what they 
might. Sir Cosmo Comyn of Cas- 
tle Comyn compelled to feel heart- 
felt gratitude for the forbearance 
of Mr. Smart of Sandyriggs—what 
was the world in Muirshire coming 
to? Sir Cosmo won the election by 
a hundred votes, and would gladly 
have Jost it by a thousand could he 
have blotted the past from his me- 
mory. Although he lived on for 
years, keeping for the sake of others 
the seat he had bought so dearly, 
and which had been conceded to 
him partly by compassion, his health 
and spirits never recovered the 
strain; when he died he was a bro- 
ken-down old man, and every one 
knew the release came as a blessing 
to him. 

Mr. Smart counted on the re- 
version of the county as a matter of 
course, and it must be owned that 
his generous conduct had merited it. 
So thought many of the Conserva- 
tives, who were inclined to look 
kindly on him. His experienced 
uncle and Mr. Webster were alike per- 
suaded that his ‘‘ chance” amounted 
to a certainty. The Tory party was 
paralysed: in the reaction that fol- 
lowed the revolt, the farmers rather 
made it a point of honour to assert 
their independence, to go against 
the proprietors, and often against 
their personal convictions. Smart 
had been accepted as the farmers’ 
friend and champion ; he had fought 
their battle and parted with thous- 
ands in their cause. With Liberal 
landowners supporting him perforce 
—with Conservatives leaning to 
him; pronouncing for vital modifi- 
cations of the game-laws ; condemn- 
ing hypothec—sound on the Educa- 
tion question ;—what could he offer 
more ?—it was all over but shout- 
ing. He had been educating his 
mind, and maturing himself for the 
position to devolve upon him, by a 
careful course of political study. In 
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five years he had sobered down, 
making himself active and very use- 
ful in county matters. Really even 
his opponents agreed he might be a 
very tolerable member, as members 
went. , 

What great events from trivial 
causes spring!—how our pleasant 
vices and our weaknesses are made 
whips to scourge us! Why did Mrs. 
Smart—who had set her heart on 
being a county member’s wife, “dis- 
counting” already the dignity that 
seemed within her reach, and dream- 
ing of dazzling Belgravian circles— 
decline to call on Mrs. Meiklejohn 
of Monykebbocks! Why did penny- 
wise Mr. Wylie tax the bill sent in 
by Mr. M‘Clavers, first cousin to 
Mrs. Meiklejohn, and editor of the 
‘Duntreddles Telegraph and North- 
ern Radical,’ for advertisements, ar- 
ticles, and general services rendered 
at the last election! Monykebbocks 
—anglicé, Many-cheeses—to give 
him his territorial designation—was 
one of the greatest tenant-farmers 
in the county. He held chiefly of 
the Earl of Duntreddles, and paid 
some £1500 of rent for arable land 
and pasture, said to be worth half 
as much again. His father and 
grandfather had sat more cheaply 
before him; they had made a prac- 
tice of looking carefully after the 
pennies, and the present Mony- 
kebbocks was a wealthy man. His 
wife was a very worthy woman in 
the main, but social ambitions 
swelled her ample bosom. It 
is true she had never aspired 
hitherto to anything beyond a few 
weeks passed in lodgings in Dun- 
treddles in the sea-bathing season, 
or in the dead of the winter. When 
her cousin broke his audacious 
scheme to her, and talked of oust- 
ing Smart, and bringing Monykeb- 
bocks in for the county, at first 
she was fairly taken aback, and 
the crimson bows on her cap vi- 
brated tremulously to her agitation. 
But she had great respect for Mr. 
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M‘Clavers’s worldly wisdom; and 
when he reminded her how much 
smaller men than Monykebbocks 
had been carrying counties all over 
the country, she began to smooth 
down the skirts of her rich brown 
silk dress, and bridle as if she were 
sailing out of a parlour before Mrs. 
Smart. Briefly the pair arranged 
their plot, and sprang their mine 
on the worthy Mr. Meiklejohn that 
very night, as he had mixed his 
third tumbler after a heavy supper. 
Meiklejohn, sleek, slow, good- 
humoured, and weighing over seven- 
teen stone, took as long to turn him- 
self mentally as physically. But 
slow as he was, he was, perhaps, 
brought’ more quickly to the point 
than a quicker man might have 
been ; for, being altogether incapable 
of surmising a joke, he took the 
proposal au sérieux from the very 
first. Then his wife had long since 
asserted her legitimate influence over 
him, and, like her, he believed her 
cousin M‘Clavers to be among the 
cleverest of mortal men, and the 
shrewdest of living politicians. It 
was the suddenness of the sugges- 
tion that staggered him; but when 
M‘Clavers assured him that he pos- 
sessed all the qualifications for a 
member, and that his election was 
not only possible, but eminently 
probable, Monykebbocks’s mind was 
made easy on these points, and self- 
esteem and self-complacency came 
to the aid of the _ intriguers. 
Still, there were objections that 
suggested themselves even to 
Monykebbocks on short notice. 
There was the question of ways and 
means—“‘it wad cost a hantle of 
siller’—and where was that to come 
from? There was his business that 
brought in the siller to be thought 
of. Who was to look after the 
beasts and the bodies about the 
place when he was away in the 
Parliament? These objections were 
disposed of by the voluble Mrs. 
Meiklejohn and the silver-tongued 
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M‘Clavers; for indeed Monykeb- 
bocks, honest man, was innocent 
as a child of what he was under- 
taking. Still he might not have 
surrendered so speedily, had it not 
been for an evil spirit of contradic- 
tion that possessed him about his 
fourth tumbler, and a certain sensi- 
tiveness to his own slowness which 
sometimes prompted him to act with 
inconsistent precipitation. M‘Clavers 
struck while the iron was hot, pro- 
duced a rough draft of an address 
from his pocket, copied it out fairly, 
and persuaded Monykebbocks to 
set his hand thereto. It was on 
the following morning that the 
‘Telegraph’ made its weekly ap- 
pearance. Monykebbocks was an 
angry and melancholy man, Mrs. 
Meiklejohn, or Mistress Meiklejohn 
as she called herself, was a proud 
woman when they read the address 
of John Meiklejohn of Monykeb- 
bocks to the electors of the county 
of Muirshire. 

He made his appeal as a farmer 
to farmers: he did not own one 
single acre of soil: he prided him- 
self on being no speaker, but he had 
thought profoundly, and professed 
to interpret the feelings and aspira- 
tions of his class. He stood for- 
ward to claim restitution of the 
birthright that had been filched 
from the occupiers of the soil; he 
would have game proscribed in the 
statute-book as vermin; hypothec 
he epigrammatically defined to mean 
the security of the one and the in- 
security of the many, &c., &c. 

The address appeared, and at first 
Mr. Smart was almost as much dis- 
posed to laugh as the faction of the 
Comyns had been five years before, 
when he had made his own political 
début. A man of speech, energy, and 
education with sentiments almost 
as liberal as those put in the mouth 
of Monykebbocks, he thought the 
worst that could come of this ill- 
timed joke was some expense and 
trouble and a little ridicule, and the 
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last he lightly regarded. Wylie 
said little; as he read M‘Clavers’s 
leader of the morning, he wished 
the journalist had had his claims 
paid him in full. A day or two 
later and he would gladly have 
parted with ten times the money so 
that bygones might be bygones. 
His canvassers in the parishes con- 
firmed the reports of the correspon- 
dents of the ‘Telegraph;’ there 
was a sad falling away among his 
nephew’s stanchest supporters, while 
he interpreted in the worst sense 
the ominous reticence of many 
of the others. The fact was, the 
farmers were pleased and flattered 
at the idea of returning one of 
themselves, and the brilliancy of 
Monykebbocks’s parts was by no 
means such as to awake either dis- 
trust or jealousy. The remembrance 
of Smart’s pleasantries and playful- 
ness, on the other hand, told rather 
against him now, and poor Sir Cosmo 
Comyn was being avenged. Then 
a property Smart had purchased 
with the idea of strengthening his 


hands by increasing his stake in the 
county hampered him more than 
it helped him, and was destined to 


hamper him more. The landowner 
was standing against the farmer, 
the light adventurer against the man 
of weight and consideration. In vain, 
in a series of public meetings, he 
cut capital jokes about his com- 
petitor, The farmers felt their 
order insulted in the person of its 
representative; while, as for their 
candidate himself, of course he was 
absolutely impervious to sarcasm. 
In vain Smart made all manner of 
concessions and accepted all sort 
of pledges; sending pheasants and 
partridges after the hares, and throw- 
ing over the lairds altogether; re- 
nouncing and denouncing hypothec 
in language even more unmistakable 
than Mr. Meiklejohn had employed. 
The lairds withdrew their counte- 
nance, while the farmers shook their 
heads over the suspiciously rapid 
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progress of his education. Moreover, 
M‘Clavers had kept a card in reserve, 
and now he used it to trump the 
enemy’s trick. Monykebbocks pro- 
pounded his views on leases and 
improvements, All covenants be- 
tween landlords and tenants should 
be submitted periodically to a court 
of revision elected by landlords and 
tenants in full council assembled, 
with a view to the modification of 
rents in accordance with existing 
prices. Landlords should be bound 
to improve on summary order of a 
court similarly constituted, and out- 
going tenants should receive full 
compensation for all the “ improve- 
ments” it might have pleased them 
to make. Then Smart realised 
that the game was lost. As a man 
who stood on his character for com- 
mon-sense, he was scarcely ready 
to go to lengths so extreme; as 
a landed proprietor, he could not 
accept confiscation. He fought out 
the losing battle gallantly. He 
found that the brief utterances of 
honest Monykebbocks had more 
success than his most brilliant 
speeches. But if victory was hope- 
less, vengeance might still be his— 
vengeance on Monykebbocks, as on 
the class who supported him. Mony- 
kebbocks was very much at home 
among the men of his own stamp, 
and was sustained by the sense 
of his self-importance among the 
crofters and labourers, and the bit 
bodies in the small towns, But, as 
Smart had means of knowing, he 
had a holy horror of being paraded 
on the pavement of the great and 
fashionable city of Duntreddles as a 
public character on his promotion ; 
above all, he shrank from the 
thought of presenting himself on 
the hustings to a censorious and 
critical but promiscuous audience. 
Smart resolved to carry on the 
hopeless warfare to the last, and 
compel his enemy to do both the 
one and the other. Mrs. Monykeb- 
bocks had a hard time of it; and 
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although M‘Clavers assured her that 
the victory was as good as won, al- 
ready she began to repent her ambi- 
tion. Her worthy easy-going hus- 
band had become another man al- 
together. The headquarters of his 
committee had heen established in 
the brand-new station hotel in Dun- 
treddles ; and as the day of the nomi- 
nation drew near, great part of the 
business had to be transacted in 
the city, while there was a deal of 
incidental canvassing to be done in 
the streets. Morning after morning 
was he marched off under a strong 
guard of supporters to his committee 
rooms, grumbling, and, it is to be 
feared, swearing sotto voce, ruling- 
elder as he was. Thence he was 
brought forth later, soothed and 
somewhat stimulated by sundry stiff 
ante-meridian tumblers, to be taken 
on his electioneering rounds ; thence 
he returned, evening after evening, 
in a mood that was daily making 
him more unbearable. 

These walks at first had only tried 
his modesty. Carry it off as he would, 
he could not but feel himself ina 
false position, when, in his capacity 
of full-blown candidate, he met one 
of the real magnates of the county. 
Stolidly self-possessed as he was by 
constitution, a twinkle of the eye 
accompanying a friendly nod would 
tell on his uneasy consciousness, 
and throw him into painful confu- 
sion. But now things were going 
from worse to worse. Smart had 


made the move that was to avenge 


him on the treacherous party that 
had thrown him over. At the 
eleventh hour, founding on an 
obscure passage in his address, he 
had flashed out as the advocate of 
the oppressed cottier and the down- 
trodden labourer. He declared for 
the working man and his rights, 
condemned the hardships and abuses 
of the bothy system, and expressed 
his decided personal opinion that 
labour was inadequately remuner- 
ated in Muirshire, and the labourer 
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very indifferently looked after. He 
hinted that bloated middlemen en- 
riched themselves at the expense of 
the classes above and beneath them, 
and that the fairest hopes of a 
doubtful future lay in a close com- 
bination between the labourer and 
the lord of the soil, founded on their 
common interests and enmities. As 
he anticipated, when he broached 
these subversive doctrines, he lost 
a dozen votes for every one he 
gained. But he consoled himself 
with the malicious reflection that 
he had laid a train, and lighted a 
slow match, which must hurt his 
enemies’ faction before many years 
were over; it is certain he had 
shifted the situation in the mean 
time, to the terrible disadvantage of 
poor Monykebbocks. 

That gentleman might be the 
popular candidate among the tenant- 
voters of the county, but he had 
gone to a very disagreeable dis- 
count in the streets of Radical Dun- 
treddles. He had been branded as 
the representative of the grinders 
of the poor, in an incisive article 
or two published in the working 
man’s journal, and in some scathing 
speeches delivered from the stump. 
He was mobbed as he walked by 
flying corps of leather-lunged tatter- 
demalions, who howled and hooted 
at him from the close-heads and the 
corners of the streets. There was 
no risk of personal outrage, for 
he had his body-guard of stalwart 
yeomen and substantial burghers; 
but he was sorely wounded in 
his self-respect, and being a man 
of somewhat gross mental habit, 
the wounds that were made rankled 
and festered. His feelings were 
too ponderous to rally easily, or to 
leave him happy intervals of reaction 
when he might brighten to the hopes 
of his coming victory. His unsus- 
ceptible nature was being revolution- 
ised, as he grew more and more ner- 
vously apprehensive of the appear- 
ance in public on nomination day. 
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The dreaded day arrived at last. 
In his nightmares of the previous 
night his slumbers had been broken 
by the hammering of the work- 
people who were running up the hor- 
rible hustings, although he snored 
stertorously miles away from the 
market-place. He did not look 
pale the next morning—that would 
have been impossible; but his 
heavy features wore a raised or 
dazed look, which gave them more 
expression than they had ever worn 
before. His committee remarked 
it, although by no means quick of 
comprehension for the most part, 
and his prompter and factotum, 
M‘Clavers, was speedily at his elbow 
with the whisky-bottle, and whis- 
pers of encouragement. But in that 
supreme moment, when fairly forced 
face to face with the bugbear that 
had so long been frightening him, 
Monykebbocks showed the stuff 
that was in him. He drained a 
brimming bumper to the party, 
and braced himself like a man 
for the ordeal awaiting him. He 
led the way out of the hotel, mov- 
ing slowly, with the resolution and 
resignation of a martyr. An open 
landau, with four greys, and pos- 
tilions in blue and orange, waited 
him before the door. The springs 
groaned and yielded, as he flung 
himself, with stern determination, 
into his corner: there was a gleam 
in his eye, as he gazed out on the 
yelling mob from under his broad 
hat-brim, that imposed silence on 
those who were nearest: he looked 
like a vicious boar who might be 
roused to an ugly rush, if he broke 
out of the truck in which he was 
travelling to the show. 

There was a surging, shouting 
mass surrounding the hustings, as the 
spacious compartments on either side 
filled up with the supporters of the 
candidates. The uproar that greeted 
the appearance of Monykebbocks 
inight have scared the thoughts and 
stunned the brain of a far more 


practised speaker. To make assur- 
ance doubly sure, Mr. Smart had 
packed the front places before the 
scaffolding with partisans paid to 
yell to the signal of a fugleman, 
so that neither Monykebbocks or 
his friend should have the re- 
motest chance of obtaining a hear- 
ing. His tactics answered their 
purpose so far, that Monykebbocks, 
mentally, was further abroad than 
usual. He saw Mr. Smart pro- 
posed and seconded: he saw him- 
self proposed and seconded in his 
turn, but he heard nothing what- 
ever. Mr. Smart made a ringing 
speech, amid silence that was only 
broken by cheers and laughter, for 
his points were good, and his hits 
hard, and Monykebbocks’s friends 
in the crowd a very small minority, 
and he held his audience fast when 
he had laid hold of it. Still Mony- 
kebbocks heard nothing: he was 
vaguely dreaming what he should 
do himself when his turn came, and 
that fatal hush should isolate him 
with his own resources. 

Smart concluded a blazing peror- 
ation amid deafening applause, and 
the sheriff of the county made a 
courteous sign to Monykebbocks. 
Monykebbocks stood motionless and 
voiceless, which was much more 
than the mob did: the howl that 
went up to heaven might have 
stunned the swallows skimming 
overhead, as crows are said to have 
dropped to the shouts of the great 
Roman assemblies. 

“ ‘lake off your hat, man,” shouted 
M‘Clavers in his principal's ear, and 
Monykebbocks mechanically obeyed. 
At this apparent overture towards 
addressing them, the noise if pos- 
sible became more demoniacal than 
before. Monykebbocks stood spell- 
bound. A brilliant idea came like 
an inspiration to M‘Clavers. He 
pinched his kinsman’s arm with a 
viciousness that startled that gentle- 
man out of his state of coma, and 
made him sufficiently wide-awake 
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for the moment. ‘“ Wallop your 
arms about, man, and waggle with 
your lips ; there’s no necessity to say 
a word—not a mother’s son will be 
a hair the wiser.” A grin stole over 
M‘Clavers’s face as he saw that of 
Monykebbocks slowly _ lightening 
with dim intelligence. The candi- 
date began to see an easy way out 
of the wood, and set to the work 
prescribed him with all the energy 
of reviving hope. He heaved up 
those ponderous arms of his and 
brought them down on the front bar 
of the hustings ; he flung them up 
towards the chimney-pots opposite, 
tossing them about like the sails of 
a windmill; as a noble indignation 
gained on him at the thought of the 
treatment he—-Monykebbocks—had 
been subjected to, he clenched his 
brawny fists and squared wildly at 
the mob before him. His friends 


immediately around him, struck 
with astonishment and admiration, 
broke out in an approving chorus of 
cheers, which were led by M‘Clavers 


at his elbow. Smart elbowed his 
way to the corner of his own com- 
partment, eager to listen to his op- 
ponent’s eloquence. He was well 
placed for listening, and his native 
shrewdness led him to surmise the 
trick. In vain he signed to the 
fugleman of his vociferous raga- 
muffins. The mob had passed be- 
yond that individual’s control, and 
he was altogether powerless to still 
the tumult he had excited. Mony- 
kebbocks, warming to his work, 
grew more vehemently eloquent. In- 
deed his head was turning with his 
extraordinary success, and he might 
have gone on indefinitely with his 
telling oration, had not M‘Clavers 
interposed at last and interrupted 
its vehement flow by friendly pres- 
sure on his coat-tails. 

Smart had the show of hands 
this time; but though it was gene- 
rally admitted in the crowd that he 
had made ‘‘a braw speech and a 
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bonny yane,” the oratoricgl hon- 
ours of the day were decidedly with 
his rival. That opinion was con- 
firmed when the speech of the 
tenants’ candidate was reported next 
morning at length in a special edi- 
tion of the ‘ Duntreddles Telegraph.’ 
On revision, M‘Clavers struck out 
with much regret some felicitous 
classical quotations that had been 
introduced in the original draft; 
but what remained, as he observed 
in a leader, afforded most gratifying 
evidence of the strong sense, keen 
political acumen, and wonderful 
argumentative power of the future 
member for Muirshire. 

After an effort so remarkable, Mr. 
Meiklejohn had the good taste to 
return thanks for his health in the 
highest possible terms, at the great 
banquet of congratulation subse- 
quently offered him at the station 
hotel, leaving the honours of speech- 
making to the others. Nor has he 
followed up his first success in the 
House, although he is understood to 
be high in favour with the whip of his 
party. Mrs. Monykebbocks, who 
soared so suddenly beyond her ambi- 
tion’s wildest dreams, has been heard 
to moralise in melancholy mood over 
the vanity of earthly things. She 
experienced her first surprise when 
entering into treaty for Sir Cosmo’s 
modest mansion in Upper Brooks 
Street,--a but and a ben, a bit 
kitchen, and two-three bedrooms, as 
she expressed it. She learned that 
the rent was £500 a year, while a 
premium of £1500 was demanded 
for an eight years’ lease. Subsequent 
experience has confirmed these dis- 
agreeable first impressions as to the 
difference of prices in West London 
and East Muirshire. Nor has her 
success in society been all she anti- 
cipated ; and the gaieties of her first 
London season began and ended in 
a crush in the doorways of some 
crowded salons after a scramble up 
a staircase in Terrace, 
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BOOK SIxTH—continued. 


CHAPTER VI. 


Ir has now become due to Graham 
Vane, and to his place in the esti- 
mation of my readers, to explain 
somewhat more distinctly the nature 
of the quest in prosecution of which 
he had sought the aid of the Paris- 
ian police, and, under an assumed 
name, made the acquaintance of M. 
Lebeau. 

The best way of discharging this 
duty will perhaps be to place before 
the reader the contents of the letter 
which passed under Graham’s eyes 
on the day in which the heart of 
the writer ceased to beat. 


“ Confidential. 
“To be opened immediately after 
my death, and before the perusal 


of my will. 
* Richard King. 


“To Granam Vang, Esq. 


“My Dear Granam,—By the 
direction on the envelope of this 
letter, ‘Before the perusal of my 
will,’ I have wished to save you 
from the disappointment you would 
naturally experience if you learned 
my bequest without being prevised 
of the conditions which I am about 
to impose upon your honour, You 
will see ere you conclude this letter 
that you are the only man living to 
whom I could intrust the secret it 
contains and the task it enjoins. 

“You are aware that I was not 
born to the fortune that passed to 
me by the death of a distant rela- 
tion, who had, in my earlier youth, 
children of his own. I was an only 
son, left an orphan at the age of 
sixteen with a very slender pittance. 
My guardians designed me for the 


medical profession. I began my 
studies at Edinburgh, and was sent 
to Paris to complete them. It so 
chanced that there I lodged in the 
same house with an artist named 
Auguste Duval, who, failing to gain 
his livelihood as a painter, in what 
—for his style was ambitious—is 
termed the Historical School, had 
accepted the humbler calling of a 
drawing-master. He had practised 
in that branch of the profession for 
several years at Tours, having a 
good clienté/e among English fam- 
ilies settled there. This clientéle, 
as he frankly confessed, he had 
lost from some irregularities of con- 
duct. He was nota bad man, but 
of convivial temper, and easily led 
into temptation. He had removed 
to Paris a few months before I made 
his acquaintance. He obtained a 
few pupils, and often lost them as 
soon as gained. He was unpunctual 
and addicted to drink. But he had 
a small pension, accorded to him, 
he was wont to say mysteriously, 
by some high-born kinsfolk, too 
proud to own connection with a 
drawing-master, and on the con- 
dition that he should‘never name 
them. He never did name them to 
me, and I do not know to this day 
whether the story of this noble 
relationship was true or false. A 
pension, however, he did receive 
quarterly from some person or other, 
and it was an unhappy provision 
for him. It tended to make him 
an idler in his proper calling; and 
whenever he received the payment 
he spent it in debauch, to the ne- 
glect, while it lasted, of his pupils. 
This man had residing with him a 
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young daughter, singularly beauti- 
ful. You may divine the rest. I 
fell in love with her—a love deep- 
ened by the compassion with which 
she inspired me. Her father left her 
so frequently, that, living on the same 
floor, we saw much of each other. 
Parent and child were often in great 
need—lacking even fuel or food. Of 
course [ assisted them to the utmost 
of my scanty means. Much as I[ 
was fascinated by Louise Duval, I 
was not blind to great defects in 
her character. She was capricious, 
vain, aware of her beauty, and sigh- 
ing for the pleasures or the gauds 
beyond her reach. I knew that she 
did not love me—there was litile, 
indeed, to captivate her fancy in a 
poor, threadbare medical student— 
and yet I fondly imagined that my 
own persevering devotion would at 
length win her affections. I spoke 
to her father more than once of my 
hope some day to make Louise my 
wife. This hope, I must frankly 
acknowledge, he never encouraged. 
On the contrary, he treated it with 


scorn,—‘ His child with her beauty 
would look much higher ;’ but he 
continued all the same to accept 
my assistance, and to sanction my 


visits. At length my slender purse 
was pretty well exhausted, and the 
luckless drawing-master was so har- 
assed with petty debts that farther 
credit became impossible. At this 
time I happened to hear from a 
fellow-student that his sister, who 
was the principal of a _ lady’s 
school in Cheltenham, had com- 
missioned him to look out for a 
first-rate teacher of drawing, with 
whom her elder pupils could con- 
verse in French, but who should be 
sufficiently acquainted with English 
to make his instructions intelligi- 
ble to the young. The salary was 
liberal, the school large and of high 
repute, and his appointment to it 
would open to an able teacher no 
inconsiderable connection among 
private families. I communicated 
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this intelligence to Duval. He 
caught at it eagerly. He had 
learned at’ Tours to speak English 
fluently; and as his professional 
skill was of high order, and he was 
popular with several eminent artists, 
he obtained certificates as to his 
talents, which my fellow-student 
forwarded to England with speci- 
mens of Duval’s drawings. In a 
few days the offer of an engagement 
arrived, was accepted, and Duval 
and his daughter set out for Chelten- 
ham. At the eve of their depart- 
ure, Louise, profoundly dejected at 
the prospect of banishment to a 
foreign country, and placing no 
trust in her father’s reform to 
steady habits, evinced a tenderness 
for me hitherto new—she wept 
bitterly. She allowed me to be- 
lieve that her tears flowed at the 
thought of parting with me, and 
even besought me to accompany 
them to Cheltenham—if only for a 
few days. You may suppose how 
delightedly I complied with the 
request. Duval had been about a 
week at the watering-place, and was 
discharging the duties he had under- 
taken with such unwonted steadi- 
ness and regularity that I began 
sorrowfully to feel [ had no longer 
an excuse for not returning to my 
studies at Paris, when the poor 
teacher was seized with a fit of par- 
alysis. He lost the power of move- 
ment, and his mind was affected. 
The medical attendant called in 
said that he might linger thus for 
some time, but that, even if he re- 
covered his intellect, which was 
more than doubtful, he would never 
be able to resume his profession. 
I could not leave Louise in circum- 
stances so distressing—I remained. 
The little money Duval had brought 
from Paris was now exhausted ; and 
when the day on which he had 
been in the habit of receiving 
his quarter’s pension came round, 
Louise was unable even to con- 
jecture how it was to be applied for. 
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It seems that he had always gone 
for it in person, but to whom he 
went was a secret which he had 
never divulged. And at this critical 
juncture his mind was too enfeebled 
even to comprehend us when we 
inquired. 1 had already drawn 
from the small capital on the in- 
terest of which I had maintained 
myself; I now drew out most of 
the remainder. But this was a re- 
source that could not last long. 
Nor could I, without seriously com- 
promising Louise’s character, be con- 
stantly in the house with a girl so 
young, and whose sole legitimate 
protector was thus afflicted. There 
seemed but one alternative to that 
of abandoning her altogether—viz., 
to make her my wife, to conclude 
the studies necessary to obtain my 
diploma, and purchase some partner- 
ship in a small country practice 
with the scanty surplus that might 
be left of my capital. I placed this 
option before Louise timidly, for I 
could not bear the thought of forc- 
ing her inclinations. She seemed 


much moved by what she called my 
generosity : she consented—we were 


married. I was, aS you may con- 
eeive, wholly ignorant of French 
law. We were married according 
to the English ceremony and the 
Protestant ritual. Shortly after our 
marriage we all three returned to 
Paris, taking an apartment in a 
quarter remote from that in which 
we had before lodged, in order to 
avoid any harassment to which 
such small creditors as Duval had 
left behind him might subject us. 
I resumed my studies with redoubled 
energy, and Louise was necessarily 
left much alone with her poor father 
in the daytime. The defects in her 
character became more and more 
visible. She reproached me for the 
solitude to which I condemned her ; 
our poverty galled her; she had 
no kind greeting for me when I 
returned at evening, wearied out. 
Before marriage she had not loved 
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me—after marriage, alas! I fear 
she hated. We had been returned 
to Paris some months when poor 
Duval died: he had never recovered 
his faculties, nor had we ever 
learned from whom his pension had 
been received. Very soon after her 
father’s death I observed a singular 
change in the humour and manner 
of Louise. She was no _ longer 
peevish, irascible, reproachful; but 
taciturn and thoughtful. She seemed 
to me under the influence of some 
suppressed excitement: her cheeks 
flushed and her eye abstracted. 
At length, one evening when I 
returned I found her gone. She 
did not come back that night nor 
the next day. It was impossible for 
me to conjecture what had become 
of her. She had no friends, so far 
as I knew—no one had visited at 
our squalid apartment. The poor 
house in which we lodged had no 
concierge whom I could question; 
but the ground-floor was occupied 
by a small tobacconist’s shop, and 
the woman atthe counter told me 
that for some days before my wife's 
disappearance, she had observed her 
pass the shop window in going out 
in the afternoon and returning to- 
wards the evening. Two terrible 
conjectures beset me; either in her 
walks she had met some admirer, 
with whom she had fled; or, unable 
to bear the companionship and 
poverty of a union which she had 
begun to loathe, she had gone forth 
to drown herself in the Seine. On 
the third day from her flight I re- 
ceived the letter I enclose. Possibly 
the handwriting may serve you asa 
guide in the mission I intrust to 
you. 


‘Monsirur,—You have deceived 
me vilely—taken advantage of my 
inexperienced youth and friendless 
position to decoy me into an illegal 
marriage. My only consolation un- 
der my calamity and disgrace is, that 
Iam at least free from a detested 
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bond. You will not see me again— 
it is idle to attempt to do so. I 
have obtained refuge with relations 
whom I have been fortunate enough 
to discover, and to whom I intrust 
my fate. And even if you could 
learn the shelter I have sought, and 
have the audacity to molest me, you 
would but subject yourself to the 
chastisement you so richly deserve. 
‘Loutse Duvat..’ 


“ At the perusal of this cold-heart- 
ed, ungrateful letter, the love I had 
felt for this woman—already much 
shaken by her wayward and perverse 
temper—vanished from my heart, 
never to return. But, as an honest 
man, my conscience was_ terribly 
stung. Could it be possible that I 


had unknowingly deceived her— 
that our marriage was not legal ? 

“ When I recovered from the stun 
which was the first effect of her letter, 
I sought the opinion of an avowé in 
the neighbourhood, named Sartiges, 
and, to my dismay, I learned that 


while I, marrying according to the 
customs of my own country, was le- 
gally bound to Louise in England, 
and could nct marry another, the 
marriage was in all ways illegal for 
her,—being without the consent of 
her relations while she was under 
age—without the ceremonials of the 
Roman Catholic Church, to which, 
though I never heard any profession 
of religious belief from her or her 
father, it might fairly be presumed 
that she belonged—and, above all, 
without the form of civil contract 
which is indispensable to the legal 
marriage of a French subject. 

“ The avoué said that the marriage, 
therefore, in itself was null, and 
that Louise could, without incurring 
legal penalties for bigamy, marry 
again in France according to the 
French laws; but that under the 
circumstances it was probable that 
her next of kin would apply on her 
behalf to the proper court for the 
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formal annulment of the marriage, 
which would be the most effectual 
mode of saving her from any 
molestation on my part, and re- 
move all possible question hereafter 
as to her single state and absolute 
right to re-marry. [I had better 
remain quiet, and wait for inti- 
mation of further proceedings. I 
knew not what else to do, and neces- 
sarily submitted. 

“From this wretched listlessness 
of mind, alternated now by vehement 
resentment against Louise, now by 
the reproach of my own sense of 
honour, in leaving that honour in so 
questionable a point of view, I was 
aroused by a letter from the distant 
kinsman by whom hitherto I had been 
so neglected. In the previous year he 
had lost one of his two children ; the 
other was just dead: no nearer rela- 
tion now surviving stood between 
me and my chance of inheritance 
from him. He wrote word of his 
domestic affliction with a manly 
sorrow which touched me, said that 
his health was failing, and begged 
me, as soon as possible, to come and 
visit him in Scotland. I went, and 
continued to reside with him till his 
death, some months afterwards. By 
his will I succeeded to his ample 
fortune on ‘condition of taking his 
name. 

** As soon as the affairs connected 
with this inheritance permitted, I 
returned to Paris, and again saw M. 
Sartiges. I had never heard from 
Louise, nor from any one connected 
with her since the letter you have 
read. Nosteps had been taken to 
annul the marriage, and sufficient 
time had elapsed to render it im- 
probable that such steps would be 
taken now. But if no such steps 
were taken, however free from the 
marriage-bond Louise might be, it 
clearly remained binding on my- 
self. 

“At my request, M. Sartiges took 
the most vigorous measures that oc- 
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curred to him to ascertain where 
Louise was, and what and who was 
the relation with whom she asserted 
she had found refuge. The police 
were employed; advertisements 
were issued, concealing names, but 
sufficiently clear to be intelligible to 
Louise if they came under her eye, 
and to the effect that if any infor- 
mality in our marriage existed, she 
was implored for her own sake to 
remove it by a second ceremonial— 
answer to be addressed to the avoué. 
No answer came; the police had 
hitherto failed of discovering her, 
but were sanguine of success, when 
a few weeks after these advertise- 
ments a packet reached M. Sartiges, 
enclosing the certificates annexed to 
this letter, of the death of Louise 
Duval at Munich. The certificates, 
as you will see, are to appearance 
officially attested and unquestion- 
ably genuine. So they were con- 
sidered by M. Sartiges as well as by 
myself. Here, then, all inquiry 
ceased—the police were dismissed. 
I was free. By little and little I 


overcame the painful impressions 
which my ill-starred union and the 


announcement of Louise’s early 
death bequeathed. Rich, and of ac- 
tive mind, I learned to dismiss the 
trialsof my youth asa gloomy dream. 
[ entered into public life; I made 
myself a creditable position ; became 
acquainted with your aunt; we were 
wedded, and the beauty of her na- 
ture embellished mine. Alas, alas! 
two years after our marriage— 
nearly five years after I had received 
the certificates of Louise’s death— 
I and your aunt made a summer 
excursion into the country of the 
Rhine; on our return we rested at 
Aix-la-Chapelle. One day while there 
{ was walking alone in the environs 
of the town, when, on the road, a 
little girl, seemingly about five years 
old, in chase of a butterfly, stumbled 
and fell just before my feet; I took 
her up, and as sh? was crying more 
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from the shock of the fall than any 
actual hurt, I was still trying my 
best to comfort her, when a lady 
some paces behind her came up, and 
in taking the child from my arms, 
as I was bending over her, thanked 
me in a voice that made my heart 
stand still; I looked up, and beheld 
Louise. 

“It was not till I had convulsively 
clasped her hand and uttered her 
name that she recognised me. I was, 
no doubt, the more altered of the 
two—prosperity and happiness had 
left little trace of the needy, care- 
worn, threadbare student. But if 
she were the last to recognise, she 
was the first to recover self-posses- 
sion. The expression of her face 
became hard and set. I cannot pre- 
tend to repeat with any verbal ac- 
curacy the brief converse that took 
place between us, as she placed the . 
child on the grass bank beside the 
path, bade her stay there quietly, 
and walked on with me some paces 
as if she did not wish the child to 
hear what was said. 

“The purport of. what passed 
was to this effect: She refused to 
explain the certificates of her death 
further than that, becoming aware 
of what she called the ‘ persecution’ 
of the advertisements issued and in- 
quiries instituted, she had caused 
those documents to be sent to the 
address given in the advertisement, 
in order to terminate all further 
molestation. But how they could 
have been obtained, or by what art 
so ingeniously forged as to deceive 
the acuteness of a practised lawyer, 
I know not to this day. She 
declared, indeed, that she was now 
happy, in easy circumstances, and 
that if I wished to make some re- 
paration for the wrong I had done 
her, it would be to leave her in 
p2ace; and in case—which was not 
likely—we ever met again, to regard 
and treat her as a stranger; that 
she, on her part, never would 
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molest me, and that the certified 
death of Louise Duval left me as 
free to marry again as she considered 
herself to be. 

“My mind was so confused, so 
bewildered, while she thus talked, 
that I did not attempt to interrupt 
her. The blow had so crushed me 
that I scareely struggled under it ; 
only, as she turned to leave me, I 
suddenly recollected that the child, 
when taken from my arms, had 
called her ‘Maman,’ and, judging 
by the apparent age of the child, it 
must have been born but a few 
months after Louise had left me 
—that it must be mine. And so, 
in my dreary woe, I faltered out 
—‘but what of your infant? Sure- 
ly that has on mea claim that you 
relinquish for yourself. You were 
not unfaithful to me while you 
deemed vou were my wife ?’ 

““* Heavens! can you insult me 
by such a doubt? No!’ she cried 
out, impulsively and_haughtily. 
‘But as [ was not legally your wife, 
the child is not legally yours ; it is 
mine, and only mine. Nevertheless, 
if you wish to claim it,’—here she 
paused as in doubt. I saw at once 
that she was prepared to resign to 
me the child if I had “urged her 
to do so. I must own, with a pang 
of remorse, that I recoiled from such 
a proposal. What could I do with 
the child? How explain to my 
wife the cause of my interest in it ? 
If only a natural child of mine, I 
should have shrunk from owning to 
Janet a youthful error. But, as it 
was,—the child by a former mar- 
riage—the former wife still living! 
—my blood ran cold with dread. 
And if I did take the child—invent 
what story I might as to its parent- 
age, should I not expose myself, ex- 
pose Janet, to terrible constant dan- 
ger? ‘The mother’s natural affection 
might urge her at any time to seek 
tidings of the child, and in so doing 
she might easily discover my new 
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name, and, perhaps years hence, es 
tablish on me her own claim. 

‘No, I could not risk such perils. 
I replied, sullenly, ‘ You say rightly ; 
the child is yours—only yours.’ | 
was about to add an offer of pecu- 
niary provision for it, but Louise 
had already turned scornfully to- 
wards the bank on avhich she had 
left the infant. I saw her snatch 
from the child’s hand some wild- 
flowers the poor thing had been 
gathering; and how often have [ 
thought of the rude way in which 
she did it—not as a mother who 
loves her child. Just then other 
passengers appeared on the road— 
two of them I knew—an English 
couple very intimate with Lady Janet 
and myself. They stopped to accost 
me, while Louise passed by with 
the infant towards the town. I 
turned in the opposite direction, 
and strove to collect my thoughts. 
Terrible as was the discovery thus 
suddenly made, it was evident that 
Louise had as strong an interest as 
myself to conceal it. There was 
little chance that it would ever be 
divulged. Her dress and that of the 
child were those of persons in the 
richer classes of life. After ail, 
doubtless, the child needed not pe- 
cuniary assistance from me, and was 
surely best off under the muther’s 
care. Thus I sought to comfort and 
to delude myself. 

“The next day Janet and I left 
Aix-la-Chapelle and returned to 
England. But it was impossible for 
me to banish the dreadful thought 
that Janet was not legally my wife ; 
that could she even guess the secret 
lodged in my breast she would be 
lost to me for ever, even though she 
died of the separation (you know 
well how tenderly she loved me). 
My nature underwent a silent revo- 
lution. I had previously cherished 
the ambition common to most men 
in public life—the ambition for 
fame, for place, for power. That 
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ambition left me; I shrank from 
the thought of becoming too well 
known, lest Louise or her connec- 
tions, as yet ignorant of. my new 
name, might more easily learn what 
the world knew—viz., that I had 
previously borne another name—the 
name of her husband—and finding 
me wealthy and honoured, might 
hereafter be tempted to claim for 
herself or her daughter the ties she 
abjured for both while she deemed 
me poor and despised. But partly 
my conscience, partly the influence 
of the angel by my side, compelled 
me to seek whatever means of doing 
good to others position and circum- 
stances placed at my disposal. I 
was alarmed when even such quiet 
exercise of mind and fortune ac- 
quired a sort of celebrity. How 
painfully I shrank from it! The 
world attributed my dread of pub- 
licity to unaffected modesty. The 
world praised me, and I knew my- 
self an impostor. But the years 
stole on. I heard no more of Louise 
or her child, and my fears gradually 
subsided. Yet I was consoled when 


the two children borne to me by 


Janet died in their infancy. Had 
they lived, who can tell whether 
something might not have trans- 
pired to prove them illegitimate ? 

“T must hasten on. At last came 
the great and crushing calamity of 
my life: [ lost the woman who was 
my all in all. At least she was 
spared the discovery that would 
have deprived me of the right of 
tending her deathbed, and leaving 
within her tomb a place vacant for 
myself. 

“ But after the first agonies that 
followed her loss, the conscience 
I had so long sought to tranquillise 
became terribly reproachful. Louise 
had forfeited all right to my con- 
sideration, but my guiltless child 
had not done so. Did it live still ? 
-If so, was it not the heir to my for- 
tunes—the only child left to me ? 
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True, I have the absolute right to 
dispose of my wealth: it is not in 
land; it is not entailed; but was 
not the daughter I had forsaken 
morally the first claimant ? was 
no reparation due to her? You 
remember that my physician ordered 
me, some little time after your aunt’s 
death, to seek a temporary change 
of scene. I obeyed, and went away 
no one knew whither. Well, I 
repaired to Paris; there I sought 
M. Sartiges, the avoué. I found he 
had been long dead. I discovered 
his executors, and inquired if any 
papers or correspondence between 
Richard Macdonald and himself 
many years ago were in existence. 
All such documents, with others not 
returned to correspondents at his 
decease, had been burned by his 
desire. No possible clue to the 
whereabouts of Louise, should any 
have been gained since I last saw 
her, was left. What then to do 1 
knew not. I did not dare to make 
inquiries through strangers, which, 
if discovering my child, might 
also bring to light a marriage that 
would have dishonoured the memory 
of my lost saint. I returned to 
England feeling that my days were 
numbered. It is to you that I 
transmit the task of those researches 
which I could not institute. I 
bequeath to you, with the exception 
of trifling legacies and donations to 
public charities, the whole of my 
fortune. But you will understand 
by this letter that it is to be held on 
a trust which I cannot specify in 
my will. I could not, without dis- 
honouring the venerated name of 
your aunt, indicate as the heiress of 
my wealth a child by a wife living 
at the time I married Janet. I can- 
not form any words for such a 
devise which would not arouse 
gossip and suspicion, and furnish 
ultimately a clue to the discovery 
I would shun. I calculate that, 
after all deductions, the sum that 
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will devolve to you will be about 
£220,000. That which I mean to 
be absolutely and at once yours is 
the comparatively trifling legacy of 
£20,000. If Louise’s child be not 
living, or if you find full reason to 
suppose that, despite appearances, 
the child is not mine, the whole of 
my fortune lapses to you; but 
should Louise be surviving and need 
pecuniary aid, you will contrive that 
she may have suchan annuity as you 
may deem fitting, without learning 
whence it come. You perceive that 
it is your object if possible, even 
more than mine, to preserve free 
from slur the name and memory of 
her who was to you a second mother. 
All ends we desire would be accom- 
plished could you, on discovering 
my lost child, feel that, without 
constraining your inclinations, you 
could make her your wife. She 
‘would then naturally share with you 
my fortune, and all claims of justice 
and duty would be quietly appeased. 
She would now be of age suit- 
able to yours. When I saw her at 
Aix she gave promise of inheriting 
no small share of her mother’s 
beauty. If Louise’s assurance of 
her easy circumstances were true, 
her daughter has possibly been 
educated and reared with tender- 
ness and care. You have already 
assured me that you have no 
prior attachment. But if, on dis- 
covering this child, you find her 
already married, or one whom you 
could not love nor esteem, I leave 
it implicitly to your honour and 
judgment to determine what share 
of the £200,000 left in your 
hands should be consigned to her. 
She may have been corrupted by 
her mother’s principles. She may 
—Heaven forbid !—have fallen into 
evil courses, and wealth would be 
misspent in her hands. In that 
case a competence sufflicing to save 
her from further degradation, from 
the temptations of poverty, would 
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be all that I desire you to devote 
from my wealth. On the contrary, 
you may find in her one who, in 
all respects, ought to be my chief 
inheritor. All this I leave in full 
confidence to you, as being, of all 
the men I know, the one who 
unites the highest sense of honour 
with the largest share of practical 
sense and knowledge of life. The 
main difficulty, whatever this lost 
girl may derive from my substance, 
will be in devising some means to 
convey it to her, so that neither 
she nor those around her may trace 
the bequest to me. She can never 
be acknowledged as my child — 
never! Your reverence for the 
beloved dead forbids that. This 
difficulty your clear strong sense 
must overcome: mine is blinded 
by the shades of death. You too 
will deliberately consider how to 
institute the inquiries after mother 
and child so as not to betray our 
secret. This will require great 
caution. You will probably com- 


mence at Paris, through the agency 
of the police, to whom you will be 


very guarded in your communica- 
tions. It is most unfortunate that 
I have no miniature of Louise, and 
that any description of her must 
be so vague that it may not serve 
to discover her; but such as it is, 
it may prevent your mistaking for 
her some other ofher name. Louise 
was above the common height, and 
looked taller than she was, with the 
peculiar combination of very dark 
hair, very fair complexion, and light- 
grey eyes. She would now be some- 
what under the age of forty. She 
was not without accomplishments, 
derived from the companionship 
with her father. She spoke English 
fluently ; she drew with taste, and 
even with talent. You will see the 
prudence of confining research at 
first to Louise, rather than to the 
child who is the principal object of 
it; for it is not till you can ascer- 
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tain what has become of her that 
you can trust the accuracy of any 
information respecting the daughter, 
whom I assume, perhaps after all 
erroneously, to be mine. Though 
Louise talked with such levity of 
holding herself free to marry, the 
birth of her child might be sufficient 
injury to her reputation to become 
a serious obstacle to such second 
nuptials, not having taken formal 
steps to annul her marriage with 
myself. If not thus remarried, 
there would be no reason why she 
should not resume her maiden name 
of Duval, as she did in the signa- 
ture of her letter to me: finding 
that I had ceased to molest her by 
the inquiries, to elude which she 
had invented the false statement 
of her death. It seems probable, 
therefore, that she is residing some- 
where in Paris, and in the name of 
Duval. Of course the burden of 
uncertainty as to your future can- 
not be left to oppress you for an 
indefinite length of time. If at the 
end, say, of two years, your re- 
searches have wholly failed, con- 
sider three-fourths of my whole 
fortune to have passed to you, and 
put by the fourth to accumulate, 
should the child afterwards be dis- 
covered, and satisfy your judgment 
as to her claims on me as her father. 
Should she not, it will be a reserve- 
fund for your own children. But 
oh, if my child could be found in 
time! and oh, if she be all that 
could win your heart, and be the 
wife you would select from free 
choice! I can say no more. Pity 
me, and judge leniently of Janet’s 
husband. R. K.” 


The key to Graham’s conduct is 
now given ;—the deep sorrow that 
took him to the tomb of the aunt 
he so revered, and whose honoured 
memory was subjected to so great a 
risk ; the slightness of change in his 
expenditure and mode of life, after 
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an inheritance supposed to be so 
ample ; the abnegation of his politi- 
cal ambition; the subject of his 
inquiries, and the cautious reserve 
imposed upon them ; above all, the 
position towards Isaura in which ho 
was so cruelly placed. 

Certainly, his first thought in re- 
volving the conditions cf his trust 
had been that of marriage with this 
lost child of Richard King’s, should 
she be discovered single, disengaged, 
and not repulsive to his inclinations. 
Tacitly he subscribed to the reasons 
for this course alleged by the de- 
ceased. It was the simplest and 
readiest plan of uniting justice to 
the rightful inheritor with care for 
a secret so important to the hon- 
our of his aunt, of Richard King 
himself—his benefactor,—of the 
illustrious house from which Lady 
Janet had sprung. Perhaps, too, 
the consideration that by this course 
a fortune so useful to his career was 
secured, was not without influence 
on the mind of a man naturally am. 
bitious. But on that consideration 
he forebade himself to dwell. He 
put it away from him as a sin. 
Yet, to marriage with any one else, 
until his mission was fulfilled, and 
the uncertainty as to the extent of 
his fortune was dispelled, there in- 
terposed grave practical obstacles. 
How could he honestly present 
himself to a girl and to her parents 
in the light of a rich man, when in 
reality he might be but a poor man ? 
how could he refer to any lawyer 
the conditions which rendered im- 
possible any settlement that touched 
a shilling of the large sum which at 
any day he might have to transfer to 
another ? Still, when once fully 
conscious how deep was the love 
with which Isaura had inspired him, 
the idea of wedlock with the 
daughter of Richard King, if 
she yet lived and was single, be- 
came inadmissible. The orphan 
condition of the young Italian 
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smoothed away the obstacles to pro- 
posals of marriage which would have 
embarrassed his addresses to girls of 
his own rank, and with parents who 
would have demanded settlements. 
And if he had found Isaura alone 
on that day on which he had seen 
her last, he would doubtless have 
yielded to the voice of his heart, 
avowed his love, wooed her own, 
and committed both to the tie of 
betrothal. We have seen how rudely 
such yearnings of heart were re- 
pelled on that last interview. His 
English prejudices were so deeply 
rooted, that, even if he had been 
wholly free from the trust  be- 
queathed to him, he would have re- 
coiled from marriage with a girl who, 
in the ardour for notoriety, could 
link herself with. such associates as 
Gustave Rameau, by habits a Bohem- 
ian, and by principles a Socialist. 

In flying from Paris, he embraced 
the resolve to banish all thought of 
wedding Isaura and to devote him- 
self sternly to the task which had so 
sacred a claim upon him. Not that 


jhe could endure the idea of marrying 


another, even if the lost heiress 
should be all that his heart could 
have worshipped, had that heart 
been his own to give; but he was 
impatient of the burden heaped on 
him,—of the fortune which might 
not be his, of the uncertainty which 

aralysed all his ambitious schemes 
for the future. ' 

Yct, strive as he would—and no 
man could strive more resolutely— 
he could not succeed in banishing 
the image of Isaura. It was with 
him always; and with it a sense of 
irreparable loss, of a terrible void, of 
a pining anguish. 

And the success of his inquiries 
at Aix-la-Chapelle, while sufficient 
éo detain him in the place, was so 
slight, and advanced by such slow 
degrees, that it furnished no con- 
tinued occupation to his restless 
ging. M, Renard was acute and 
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painstaking. But it was no easy 
matter to obtain any trace of a 
Parisian visitor to so popular a Spa 
so many years ago. The name 
Duval, too, was so common, that 
at Aix, as we have seen at Paris, 
time was wasted in the chase of a 
Duval who proved not to be the lost 
Louise. At last M. Renard chanced 
on a house in which, in the year 
1849, two ladies from Paris had 
lodged for three weeks. One was 
named Madame Duval, the other 
Madame Marigny. They were both 
young, both very handsome, and 
much of the same height and colour- 
ing. But Madame Marigny was 
the handsomer of the two. Madame 
Duval frequented the gaming-tables, 
and was apparently of very lively 
temper. Madame Marigny lived 
very quietly, rarely or never stirred 
out, and seemed in delicate health. 
She, however, quitted the apart- 
ment somewhat abruptly, and, to 
the best of the lodging-house-keep- 
er’s recollection, took rooms in the 
country near Aix—she could not re- 
member where. About two months 
after the departure of Madame 
Marigny, Madame Duval also left 
Aix, and in company with a French 
gentleman who had visited her 
much of late—a handsome man of 
striking appearance. The lodging- 
house-keeper did not know what er 
who he was. She remembered 
that he used to be announced to 
Madame Duval by the name of 
M. Achille. Madame Duval had 
never been seen again by the lodg- 
ing-house-keeper after she had left. 
But Madame Marigny she had once 
seen, nearly five years after she had 
quitted the lodgings—seen her by 
chance at the railway station, recog- 
nised her at once, and accosted her, 
offering her the old apartment. 
Madame Marigny had, however, 
briefly replied that she was only at 
Aix for a few hours, and should 
quit it the same day. 
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The inquiry now turned towards 
Madame Marigny. The date in 
which the lodging-house-keeper had 
last seen her coincided with the 
year in which Richard King had 
met Louise. Possibly, therefore, 
she might have accompanied the 
latter to Aix at that time, and could, 
if found, give information as to 
her subsequent history and present 
whereabouts. 

After a tedious search throughout 
all the environs of Aix, Graham him- 
self came, by the merest accident, 
upon the vestiges of Louise’s friend. 
He had been wandering alone in the 
country round Aix, when a violent 
thunderstorm drove him to ask 
shelter in the house of a small farmer, 
situated ina field, a little off the 
byway which he had taken. While 
waiting for the cessation of the 
storm, and drying his clothes by the 
fire in a room that adjoined the 
kitchen, he entered into conver- 
sation with the farmer’s wife, a 
pleasant, well-mannered person, and 
made some complimentary observa- 
tion on a small sketch of the house 
in water-colours that hung upon the 
wall. ‘ Ah,” said the farmer’s wife, 
“that was done by a French lady 
who lodged here many years. ago. 
She drew very prettily, poor thing.” 

“A lady who lodged here many 
years ago—how many ?” 

“Well, I guess somewhere about 
twenty.” 

“Ah, indeed! Was it a Madame 
Marigny ?” 

“Bon Dieu! That was indeed 
her name. Did you know her? 
1 should be so glad to hear she is 
well and—I hope—happy.” 

“I do not know where she is 
now, and am making inquiries to 
ascertain. Pray help me. How 
long did Madame Marigny lodge 
with you ?” 

“T think pretty well two months ; 
yes, two months. She left a month 
after her confinement.” 


‘She was confined here ?” 

“Yes. When she first came, I 
had no idea that she was enceinte. 
She had a pretty figure, and no one 
would have guessed it, in the way 
she wore her shawl. Indeed I only 
began to suspect it a few days before 
it happened ; and that was so sud- 
denly, that all was happily over be- 
fore we could send for the accou- 
cheur.” 

“ And the child lived ?—A girl 
or a boy ?” 

‘* A girl—the prettiest baby.” 

‘“* Did she take the child with her 
when she went ?” 

“No; it was put out to nurse 
with a niece of my husband’s who 
was confined about the same time. 
Madame paid liberally in advance, 
and continued to send money half- 
yearly, till she came herself and 
took away the little girl.” 

‘“* When was that ? a little less than 
five years after she had left it ?” 

“Why, you know all about it, 
monsieur ; yes, not quite five years 
after. She did not come to see 
me, which I thought unkind, but 
she sent me, through my niece-in- 
law, a real gold watch and a shawl. 
Poor dear lady-—for lady she was 
all over,—with proud ways, and 
would not bear to be questioned. 
But I am sure she was none of your 
French light ones, but an honest 
wife like myself, though she never 
said so.” 

‘““And have you no idea where 
she was all the five years she was 
away, or where she went after re- 
claiming her child ?”’ 

“* No, indeed, monsieur.”’ 

“But her remittances for the in- 
fant must have been made by letters, 
and the letters would have had post- 
marks ?” 

“Well, I daresay: I am no 
scholar myself. But suppose you 
see Marie Hubert, that is my niece- 
in-law, perhaps she has kept the 
envelopes.” 
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‘““ Where does Madame Hubert 
live ?” 

“It is just a league off by the 
short path ; you can’t miss the way. 
Her husband has a bit of land of 
his own, but he is also a carrier— 
‘Max Hubert, carrier,’ written over 
the door, just opposite the first 
church you get to. The rain has 
ceased, but it may be too far for 
you to-day.” 

“Not a bit of it. Many thanks. 

“ But if you find out the dear lady 
and see her, do tell her how pleased 
I should be to hear good news of 
her and the little one.” 

Graham strode on under the clear- 
ing skies to the house indicated. He 
found Madame Hubert at home, and 
ready to answer all questions ; but, 
alas! she had not the envelopes. 
Madame Marigny, on removing the 
child, had asked for all the en- 
velopes or letters, and carried them 
away with her. Madame Hubert, 
who was as little of a scholar as 
her aunt-in-law was, had never paid 
much attention to the post-marks 
on the envelopes; and the only one 
that she did remember was the first, 
that contained a bank-note, and that 
post-mark was ‘ Vienna.’ 

“But did not Madame Marigny’s 
letters ever give you an address to 
which to write with news of her 
child ?” 

“] don’t think she cared much 
for her child, monsieur. She kissed 
it very coldly when she came to take 
itaway. I told the poor infant that 
that was her own mamma; and Ma- 
dame said, ‘ Yes, you may call me 
maman,’ in a tone of voice—well, 
not at all like thatof a mother. She 
brought with her a little bag which 
contained some fine clothes for the 
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child, and was very impatient till 
the child had got them on.” 

“Are you quite sure it was the 
same lady who left the child ?” 

“Oh, there is no doubt of that. 
She was certainly trés belle, but I did 
not fancy her as aunt did. She car- 
ried her head very high, and looked 
rather scornful. However, I must 
say she behaved very generously.” 

“Still you have not answered my 
question whether her letters con- 
tained no address.” 

“She never wrote more than two 
letters. One enclosing the first re- 
mittance was but a few lines, saying 
that if the child was well and thriv- 
ing, I need not write; but if it 
died or became dangerously ill, I 
might at any time write a line to 
Madame M , Poste Restante, 
Vienna. She was travelling about, 
but the letter would be sure to reach 
her sooner or later. The only other 
letter I had was to apprise me that 
she was coming to remove the child, 
and might be expected in three days 
after the receipt of her letter.” 

“And all the other communica- 
tions from her were merely remit- 
tances in klank envelopes?” 

“ Exactly so.” 

Graham, finding he could learn 
no more, took his departure. On 
his way home, meditating the new 
idea that his adventure that day sug- 
gested, he resolved to proceed at 
once, accompanied by M. Renard, 
to Munich, and there learn what 
particulars could be yet ascertained 
respecting those certificates of the 
death of Louise Duval, to which 
(sharing Richard King’s very nat- 
ural belief that they had been skil- 
fully forged) he had hitherto at- 
tached no importance. 


CHAPTER VII. 


No satisfactory result attended the 
inquiries made ‘at Munich save in- 


deed this certainty—the certificates 
attesting the decease of some person 
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calling herself Louise Duval had not 
been forged. They were indubitably 
genuine. A lady bearing that name 
had arrived at one of the principal 
hotels late in the evening, and had 
there taken handsome rooms. She 
was attended by no servant, but 
accompanied by a gentleman, who, 
however, left the hotel as soon as he 
had seen her lodged to her satisfac- 
tion. The books of the hotel still 
retained the entry of her name— 
Madame Duval, Frangaise rentiére. 
On comparing the handwriting of 
this entry with the letter from 
Richard King’s first wife, Graham 
found it differ; but then it was not 
certain, though probable, that the 
entry had been written by the al- 
leged Madame Duval herself. She 
was visited the next day by the 
same gentleman who had accom- 
panied her on arriving. He dined 
and spent the evening with her. But 
no one at the hotel could remember 
what was the gentleman’s name, nor 
even if he were announced by any 
name. He never called again. 
Two days afterwards, Madame Du- 
val was taken ill; a doctor was sent 
for, and attended her till her death. 
This doctor was easily found. He 
remembered the case perfect] y—con- 
gestion of the lungs, apparently 
caused by cold caught on her jour- 
ney. Fatal symptoms rapidly 
manifested themselves, and she died 
on the third day from the seizure. 
She was a young and handsome 
woman. He had asked her during 
her short illness if he should not 
write to her friends—if there were 
no one she would wish to be sent 
for. She replied that there was 
only one friend, to whom she had 
already written, and who would ar- 
rive in a day or two. And on in- 
quiring, it appeared that she had 
written such a letter, and taken it 
herself to the post on the morning 
of the day she was taken ill. 

She had in her purse not a large 
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sum, but money enough to cover all 
her expenses, including those of her 
funeral, which, according to the law 
in force at the place, followed very 
quickly on her decease. The arri- 
val of the friend to whom she had 
written being expected, her effects 
were, in the meanwhile, sealed up. 
The day after her death a letter 
arrived for her, which was opened. 
It was evidently written by a man, 
and apparently by a lover. It ex- 
pressed an impassioned regret that 
the writer was unavoidably prevent- 
ed returning to Munich so soon as 
he had hoped, but trusted to see his 
dear bouton de rose in the course of 
the following week; it was only 
signed Achille, and gave no ad- 
dress. Two or three days after, 
a lady, also young and handsome, 
arrived at the hotel, and inquired 
for Madame Duval. She was great- 
ly shocked at hearing of her decease. 
When sufficiently recovered to bear 
being questioned as to Madame Du- 
val’s relations and position, she ap- 
peared confused ; said, after much 
pressing, that she was no relation to 
the deceased; that she believed 
Madame Duval had no relations 
with whom she was on friendly 
terms, at least she had never heard 
her speak of any ; and that her own 
acquaintance with the deceased, 
though cordial, was very recent. 
She could or would not give any 
clue to the writer of the letter signed 
Achille, and she herself quitted 
Munich that evening, leaving the 
impression that Madame Duval had 
been one of those ladies who, in 
adopting a course of life at variance 
with conventional regulations, are re- 
pudiated by their relations, and prob- 
ably drop even their rightful names. 

Achille never appeared; but a 
few days after, a lawyer at Munich 
received a letter from another at 


Vienna requesting, in compliance 
with a client’s instructions, the 
formal certificates of Louise’s Duval’s 
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death. These were sent as directed, 
and nothing more about the ill-fated 
woman was heard of. After the 
expiration of the time required by 
law, the seals were removed from 
the effects, which consisted of two 
malles and a dressing-case. But 
they only contained the articles ap- 
pertaining toa lady’s wardrobe or 
toilet. No letters—not even an- 
other note from Achille—no clue, 
in short, to the family or antecedents 
of the deceased. What then had 
become of these effects, no one at 
the hotel could give a clear or satis- 
factory account. It was said by the 
mistress of the hotel, rather sullenly, 
that they had, she supposed, been 
sold by her predecessor, and by 
order of the authorities, for the 
benefit of the poor. 

If the lady who bad represented 
herself as Louise Duval’s acquaint- 
ance had given her own name, which 
doubtless she did, no one recollected 
it. It was not entered in the books 
of the hotel, for she had not lodged 


there; nor did it appear that she 
had allowed time for formal examina- 


tion by the civil authorities. In 
fact, it was clear that poor Louise 
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Duval had been considered as an 
adventuress by the hotel-keeper and 
the medical attendant at Munich; 
and her death had excited so little 
interest, that it was strange that 
even so many particulars respecting 
it could be gleaned. 

After a prolonged but fruitless 
stay at Munich, Graham and M. 
Renard repaired to Vienna; there, 
at least, Madame Marigny had 
given an address, and there she 
might be heard of. 

At Vienna, however, no research 
availed to discover a trace of any 
such person, and in despair Graham 
returned to England in the January 
of 1870, and left the further pro- 
secution of his inquiries to M. 
Renard, who, though obliged to 
transfer himself to Paris for a time, 
promised that he would leave no 
stone unturned for the discovery of 
Madame Marigny; and Graham 
trusted to that assurance when M. 
Renard, rejecting half of the large 
gratuity offered him, added, ‘Je 
suis Francais; this with me has 
ceased to be an affair of money; it 
has become an affair that involves 
my amour propre.” 


CHAPTER VIII. 


If Graham Vane had been before 
caressed and courted for himself, he 
was more than ever appreciated by 
polite society, now that he added 
the positive repute of wealth to 
that of a promising intellect. Fine 
ladies said that Graham Vane was 
amatch for any girl. Eminent 
politicians listened to him with a 
more attentive respect, and invited 
him to selecter dinner-parties. His 
cousin the Duke urged him to 
announce his candidature for the 
county, and purchase back, at least, 
the old Stamm-schloss. But Graham 
obstinately refused to entertain 
either proposal, continued to live 


as economically as before in his old 
apartments, and bore with an 
astonishing meekness of resignation 
the unsolicited load of fashion 
heaped upon his shoulders. At 
heart he was restless and unhappy. 
The mission bequeathed to him by 
Richard King haunted his thoughts 
like a spectre not to be exorcised. 
Was his whole life to be passed in 
the weary sustainment of an im- 
posture which in itself was gall and 
wormwood to a nature constitu- 
tionally frank and open? Was he 
for ever to appear a rich man and 
live asa poor one? Was he till his 
deathbed to be deemed a sordid miser 
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whenever he refused a just claim 
on his supposed wealth, and to feel 
his ambition excluded from the ob- 
jects it earnestly coveted, and which 
he was forced to appear too much of 
an Epicurean philosopher to prize ? 
More torturing than all else to 
the man’s innermost heart was the 
consciousness that he had not con- 
quered, could not conquer, the yearn- 
ing love with which Isaura had in- 
spired him, and yet that against 
such love all his reasonings, all his 
prejudices, more stubbornly than 
ever were combined. In the French 
newspapers which he had glanced 
over while engaged in his researches 
in Germany—nay, in German criti- 
cal journals themselves—he had 
seen so many notices of the young 
author—highly eulogistic, it is true, 
but which to his peculiar notions 
were more offensive than if they 
had been sufficiently condemnatory 
of her work to discourage her from 
its repetition,—notices which seemed 
to him the supreme impertinences 
which no man likes exhibited to- 
wards the woman to whom he would 
render the chivalrous homage of 
respect. Evidently this girl had 
become as much public property as 
if she had gone on the stage. 
Minute details of her personal 
appearance—of the dimples on her 
cheek—of the whiteness of her arms 
—of her peculiar way of dressing 
her hair—anecdotes of her from 
childhood (of course invented, but 
how could Graham know that ?)— 
of the reasons why she had adopted 
the profession of author instead of 
that of the singer—of the sensation 
she had created in certain salons (to 
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Graham, who knew Paris so well, 
salons in which he would not have 
liked his wife to appear) — of 
the compliments paid to her by 
grands seigneurs noted for their lias- 
sons with ballet - dancers, or by 
authors whose genius soared far 
beyond the flammantia menia of a 
world confined by respect for one’s 
neighbours’ land - marks,—all this, 
which belongs to ground of personal 
gossip untouched by English critics 
of female writers—ground espccial- 
ly favoured by Continental, and, I 
am grieved te say, by American 
journalists,—all this was to the 
sensitive Englishman much what 
the minute inventory of Egevia’s 
charms would have been to Numa 
Pompilius. The Nymph, hallowed 
to him by secret devotion, was 
vulgarised by the noisy hands of 
the mob, and by the popular voices, 
which said, ‘‘ We know more about 
Egeria than you do.” And when 
he returned to England, and met 
with old friends familiar to Parisian 
life, who said, “‘ Of course you have 
read the Cicogna’s roman. What 
do you think of it? Very fine 
writing, I daresay, but above me. I 
go in for ‘Les Mystéres de Paris’ or 
‘Monte Christo.’ But I even find 
Georges Sand a bore,”—then as a 
critic Graham Vane fired up, extol- 
led the roman he would have given 
his ears for Isaura never to have 
written; but retired from the con- 
test muttering only, ‘How can I 
—l, Graham Vane—how can I be 
such an idiot—how can I in every 
hour of the twenty-four sigh to my- 
self, ‘What are other women to 
me ?—Isaura, Isaura!’” 
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TWO ACTS OF SELF-DEVOTION. 


THERE is little need to explain 
at any length why death-scenes, so 
sad to witness, are so interesting to 
read of. The fact is at any rate 
well known, and has been abundant- 
ly traded on by second-rate poets and 
novelists. Their favourite plan of 
introducing us to an innocent young 
victim whose chief use (if rather 
tedious in life) is to beguile us of 
our tears on a sentimental death-bed, 
has been often justly censured. 
This device, too, defeats its own end ; 
for a thing which has scarcely lived 
cannot with any propriety of language 
be said to die. But when we are 
reading the description of a states- 
man’s demeanour on the scaffold, or 
of a warrior breathing his last ona 
hardly-conquered field, the added 
interest with which we view the 
close of that career which we have 
been surveying throughout its pro- 
gress, is perfectly legitimate. Nor 
can historian or biographer engrave 
their words at any time more deeply 
on our memories than when they 
are placing before us a man who is 
about (as Plutarch says*) to flee 
from that altar of Life which has 
ceased to afford him protection, in 
order to seek shelter at the more 
awful inner shrine of Death. This 
interest we do right to extend to 
similar passages in great works of 
fiction, whether prose or verse, be- 
cause they are as true to the facts 
of nature as history and biography, 
—often far truer. Thus most men 
could sooner forget the stirring 
fights of the Iliad than the death 
of Hector, the gardens of Armida 
than the baptism of the dying 
Clorinda. For a death-scene, not 
sentimentally tricked out with 


affected prettinesses, but truthfully 
and powerfully painted, stirs in us 
that sense of the sublime which be- 
longs to the terrible when not near 
enough to alarm; it awakens 
reverential pity in our breasts; 
above all, it makes its appeal to one 
of man’s strongest desires, his in- 
satiable curiosity about the un- 
known. As we read we pursue 
with our eyes a traveller along that 
road where every footprint points 
forward; we know that he cannot 
turn back to tell us what the journey 
feels like, and yet we are assured 
that where we see him now stand- 
ing we shall one day stand our- 
selves: no wonder, then, that we 
watch his every movement. That 
last march admits, properly speak- 
ing, of no rehearsals; if ill exe- 
cuted, it cannot be recommenced 
with a view to its better perform- 
ance; and so we like to rehearse it 
in imagination, and feel a strange 
excitement in studying our part 
beforehand. 

No writer of fiction gratifies thix 
desire with sounder judgment than 
Shakespeare. Grave,manly, yet full of 
human pity, his death-scenes arouse 
no maudlin sensibility ; they instruct 
while they affect us. In them we 
study the emotions called forth by 
death's approach in very various 
characters—the dull and common- 
place nan and the genius—the un- 
usually guilty and the singularly 
good. We mark how, as the great 
teacher draws near him, the rude 
and thoughtless Hotspur becomes 
suddenly enlightened; how Ham- 
let’s overweighted mind is cleared of 
its perplexities by his touch. Who 
can read many of Shakespeare’s finest 





* Life of Demosthenes, 
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passages without being reminded of 

his own words— 

“The setting sun,and music at the close, 

As the last taste of sweets is sweetest 
Jast— 


Writ in remembrance, more than things 
long past ’’ ? 


And yet there is one omission in 
Shakespeare’s death-scenes which, 
when we come to think of it, 
strikes us as hard to account for. 
None of his plays represents to us 
the noblest death of all—the free- 
will offering of a life on the altar of 
faith, home, or country. His plays 
abound with fair types of maiden 
modesty and grace; but he neither 
emulates Euripidés by making one 
of his young girls stand forth, timid 
yet resolute, to die for her father- 
land, nor yet does he lead the way 
in which Calderon and Massinger 
were to follow, by picturing a vir- 
gin’s readiness to die for her God. 
Shakespeare’s wives are models, 


many of them, of submissive and 
loving devotion to their husbands ; 


but there is among them no Alcestis 
who ransoms her lord’s life with her 
own. Lady Macbeth by her fierce 
and unscrupulous courage, Hamlet 
by the task of vengeance imposed 
upon him, recall to us the Clytem- 
nestra and the Orestes of Aischylus ; 
but Prometheus, the willing sufferer 
for the benefit of mankind, finds no 
counterpart in the Shakespearian 
drama. Lear and Cordelia remind 
us of the blind king at Colonos 
and his dutiful daughter, but there 
the resemblance stops; the Antigone 
of Sophocles has no parallel among 
Shakespeare’s tragedies. Nor has 
our great dramatist conceded to a 
man’s brow the crown which he 
has refused to place upon a woman’s. 
The forgotten Latin bards, whose 
ballads survive for us in Livy’s 
exquisite prose, fired the young 
Roman’s imagination by many a 
story of how his ancestors had de- 
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voted themselves to death for their 
country. But the tale of early 
Rome which Shakespeare dramatises 
is a history of selfishness rather 
than of self-sacrifice ; be depicts to 
us Coriolanus marching against his 
country, not Regulus calmly going 
to certain death at Carthage for its 
sake. 

It is impossible to assign with 
any certainty the reason why the 
greatest of dramatists thus turns 
away from what would seem the 
noblest of tragic subjects. Shall 
we say that it was a mere accident 
that conspicuous acts of self-sacrifice 
were infrequent in those popular 
histories and tales of Shakespeare’s 
day which were selected by circumn- 
stances rather than by his own 
deliberate choice as the groundwork 
of his plays? so judging, shall we 
deem that had the poet in his retire- 
ment at Stratford seen the years of 
the two great Greek tragedians, his 
lengthened leisure might -(among 
other precious fruits) have rivalled 
or outdone their two masterpieces ? 
Or shall we look deeper for a reason, 
and say instead, that self-devotion 
in its noblest form had been exem- 
plified in England too recently when 
Shakespeare wrote, for him to find 
pleasure in depicting its lower 
manifestations; while those fires 
which his father may have seen 
blazing in Smithfield, had consumed 
sacrifices too holy to be represented 
on the English stage? and that thus 
it was that innate reverence of the 
poet for sacred things which his 
readers must thankfully acknow- 
ledge, which fenced round from him 
the most awful grove of all the 
Muses’ haunts, and bade him be- 
ware how he trespassed there, as 
profaner feet have since? Besides, 
is it not possible that even Shake- 
speare’s knowledge of human nature 
failed him when he tried to picture 
to himself the unfolding of the 
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aloe-blossoms of the world’s garden, 
the feelings of nobly exceptional 
men and women in hours which 
were exceptional even in their own 
good lives? Not content with such 
a comparatively external delineation 
as would have satisfied the Greek 
atage, may not Shakespeare, with 
the modesty of true genius, have 
owned to himself that he did not 
yet possess the materials requisite 
for the fuller portraiture? Let us 
hope that to the greatest uninspired 
student of human nature such rare 
instances of its excellence did not 
seem incredible. Let us feel assured 
that he did not deliberately reject 
them as subjects for his art, because 
he thought them uninteresting com- 
pared with creatures 
‘* Not too bright or good 
For human nature’s daily food ;” 

since, had Shakespeare undertaken 
the task, he would have performed 
it with such due regard to the 
mingling of weakness with man's 
strength as to retain our fellow- 


feeling for a being still, however 
exalted, ** of like passions with our- 


selves.” But be the cause what it 
may, the fact is certain, that none 
of Shakespeare’s plays turns on a 
death voluntarily endured for some 
great object; the English tragedies 
on such subjects are by inferior 
hands to his. 

Not such has been the fate of 
themes of self-sacrifice in the two 
other great national European dra- 
mas, the Greek and the Spanish. In 
them they have engaged the atten- 
tion of the greatest poets. As we 
have already said, of the few surviv- 
ing tragedies of Aischylus and Sopho- 
cles, in each case one represents an 
act of self-devotion. In the more 
numerous remains of Euripides, such 
subjects are only too common ; they 
are made cheap by frequent repe- 
tition. 

Like the Greek, the Spanish stage 
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was founded on its country’s religion. 
Each alike does not shrink from pre- 
senting to its spectators the most sa- 
cred personages of its creed. What 
Shakespeare generally is content with 
implying, the Spanish, like the Hel- 
lenic dramatists, openly express ; the 
deepest truths known to them, the be- 
liefs most cherished by their audi- 
ence. That lively faith in the un- 
seen, in which alone genuine self- 
sacrifice can have its root, is strong 
in Calderon as in Sophocles. The 
truths on which each based his trage- 
dy were universally accepted by the 
spectators, and the assurance of their 
unfaltering sympathy supported the 
poet in his task, We can therefore 
place ‘The Steadfast Prince’ of 
Calderon by the side of the ‘ Anti- 
gone’ of Sophocles, as the product 
of the same spirit in the romantic, 
as his in the classic, drama. Nor 
shall we do amiss, when seeking to 
imagine how Shakespeare would 
have treated a similar subject, if we 
take our idea of the plot from Cal- 
deron, and of the characters from 
Sophocles, prophetic as he often is of 
Shakespeare in his turns of thought. 
We must remember, however, that 
neither the Greek nor the Spaniard 
can give us any notion of that wit 
and humour which are the unique 
heritage of the English dramatist ; 
playing as they do in ‘ Lear’ or 
‘ Hamlet,’ like summer lightning be- 
fore the advancing storm, only to 
enhance by contrast its awful and 
gloomy grandeur. 

The ‘ Antigone’ is last, in order 
of time, of the three plays founded 
by Sophocles on the misfortunes of 
(Edipus and his house. Excelled 
by the first (the most complete of 
all tales of woe) in tragic horror, it 
is yet the most pathetic of the three 
in this, that it represents the suffer- 
ings of a perfectly innocent victim. 
(Edipns is the cause of his own 
miseries, by the rash blow which he 
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aims at the unknown Laius. His 
daughter's sorrows are the result of 
her own right-doing. The ‘ Anti- 
gone’ does not, like the ‘ King 
(Edipus,’ astonish the mind by an 
amazing reverse from the greatest 
outward prosperity to the most hope- 
less misery ; it begins, as it ends, in 
wee. Its predecessors run through 
a longer scale of emotions, the first 
descending, the second in ascent ; 
and therefore impress the mind more 
strongly. But to the original audi- 
ence the ‘ Antigone’ would appear 
ns the sequel to all that had gone 
before. as the concluding acts of that 
great Theban tragedy with which 
AMschylus and Sophocles had pre- 
viously made théir stage resound. 
And to judge it rightly now, we 
must recall those former plays to 
our remembrance; the anguished 
despair of (dipus on discovering 
the two crimes which he has un- 
wittingly committed, the curse on 
his two sons, the gallant advance 
and downfall of the ‘Seven against 
Thebes,’ and the wail of the two 
sisters when Eteocles and Polynices 
have fallen by each other’s hands— 
when ‘the Chorus echo the beat of 
the oars in that ship which is mov- 
ing with the fallen chieftains’ souls’’ * 
over the waves of Acheron to the 
unseen land.t That funeral proces- 
sion was disturbed by the entrance 
of the herald, forbidding the burial 
of Polynices, as an enemy to his 
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country. And the ‘ Antigone’ opens 
(as the ‘ Seven against Thebes’ closes! 
with the resolution of the heroine 
to resist that decree to the utmost. 
It proceeds from the new ruler of 
Thebes, Creont, brother to the 
wretched Tocaste, whose own life 
(prolonged by Euripides in his 
* Phoenisse ’ to the time of her sons’ 
death) Sophocles has followed Ho- 
mer by terminating as soon as she 
has discovered the fatal secret of her 
second marriage. The great question 
on which the play turns is the right- 
eousness of such a decree; whether 
it can ever be just to punish the 
dead, or whether aJl vengeance di- 
rected against those who now stand 
before a higher tribunal than man’s 
is not an impious thing. This ques- 
tion being decided against Creon, 
by the common feeling of the tra- 
gedian and his audience, the second 
question is raised: how far active 
resistance to an unrighteous law is 
to be justified. An extreme case is 
purposely set forth ; that of a sub- 
ject withstanding the ruler of the 
state, of a woman disobeying the man 
who has over her the authority of a 
father. And so the true justification 
of such disobedience is placed in the 
clearer light, as reverence to the 
higher law, through fear of trans- 
gressing which alone the lower is 
broken. Thus the irony of Sophocles 
(to use Bishop Thirlwall’s phrase) 
is as conspicuous in the ‘ Antigone’ 








* Copleston’s ‘ #schylus’ (‘ Ancient Classics for English Readers '). 


+ ‘Stirred by wind of wailing cries, 
Beat your heads in strokes that fall 
Timed to oars, sad, musical, 
Which o'er Acheron ceaseless rise 
From that ship black-sailed and mourning ; 
(Ship Apollo may not tread, 
By no sunbeam visited ; 
Ship which opes her hold to all) 
To the unseen shore returning.” 
—Seven against Thebes, line 839, &c. 


; This stern tyrant of the Greek stage appears in a more amiable, though supremely 


ludicrous light, in a juvenile production of Racine’s ‘Les Fréres Ennemis, 


where, 


transported with love for his niece, he readily reconciles himself to his son’s death, 
with the exclamation, ‘‘ J’étais pére et sujet, je suis amant et roi.”’ 
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asin his other dramas, That strong 
sense of the startling contrasts fre- 
quent in human life between the 
apparent and the real, which in the 
‘ Philoctetes’ delights to show us in 
a weak and suffering man the arm 
on which the fall of Troy, in truth, 
depends, sets before us here, in the 
king (the seeming asserter of the 
majesty of the law), a tyrant whose 
edicts violate that true Law which is 
the foundation of all the rest ; in the 
maiden, who defies his authority and 
suffers for her crime, the real rever- 
encer of that higher Law for the sake 
of keeping which she dies a martyr. 

Sophocles does not depict his her- 
oine as perplexed by any conflict- 
ing thoughts of the duties of citizen- 
ship and kindred. He ascribes to her 
that ‘“ honest heart which is the best 
casuist ;” that intuitive sense of 
ight, which may find it hard (as 
Antigone does afterwards) to jus- 
tify its own convictions to others, 
but which never falters in them 
itself. Never afterwards, not even 
when the gods seem to have de- 
clared against her, does Antigone 
wish her deed undone. The moral 
government of the universe, the 
after-consequences of right-doing, 
may seem to her for a moment pain- 
fully uncertain ; but she never allows 
herself to think that she could have 
acted differently. With this strong 
and noble maiden is contrasted a 
gentle, weaker sister Ismene, who 
clings to her with a passionate at- 
tachment, which after a time lifts 
up her own feebler nature to a 
momentary heroism, but who is in- 
capable of sharing Antigone’s lofty 
purpose. She thus provokes her 
sister’s greater but sorely-tried spirit, 
to treat her with scarcely warrant- 
able harshness in the two critical mo- 
ments in which alone we see them 
together ; that such harshness was 
the exception, not the rule, of 
their intercourse, we have the ful- 
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lest assurance afterwards, when we 
see Ismene, timid as she is, prefer 
death with her sister to life without 
her. 

But in the first scene of the play 
the altercation waxes hot :— 


Jamene, Meavs’t thou to bury him 
against the law ? 
Antigone. My brother and thine also? 
Yea, even if 
Thou aid not; ne’er will I be found a 
traitor. 


Then Ismene raises her voice in 
behalf of prudence and caution. 
Women cannot be expected to fight 
against men; the calamities of their 
house may well warn its two last 
survivors against rashness: ‘“ May 
my dead kindred forgive me,” is her 
conclusion, “‘ since [ neglect them 
not by free-will, but by constraint ; 
but I shall obey the law: to act 
otherwise would show no _ good 
sense.” 


Ant. ' \aaaae not bid thee do it; if thine 
a 


Were freely offered now, I would not 
ave it. 
Go where thon wilt ; I go that man to bury. 
If for such deed I die, I die with honour, 
To lie, beloved, beside my brother loved, 
Righteous in my transgression ; since 
*twill profit 
Longer to please the dead than please the 


iving ; 
For with them I shall ever rest; but 


ou 
Despise (if such thy choice) what gods 
revere. 


Ismene confesses herself too weak 
to share in the exploit, which she at 
once blames and admires her sister 
for performing ; and Antigone de- 
parts alone. When she is gone, the 
Chorus of citizens occupy the vacant 
stage. They sing of the recent 
deliverance of Thebes; of the peril 
brought on his hapless country by 
Polynices, the chieftain whose body 
now lies unburied outside their 
gates ; the eagle about to swoop upon 
them, and rend them with his tal- 
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ons, but disappointed of his prey by 
the patron deity of their city : how 


Seven chieftains fierce against the seven 
gates fighting 
Found each his butch, and lost their brazen 


arms, 
Zeus at his will their manly hearts affright- 


ng. 
But the two, brothers in their hate severe, 
Raised weapons, fraught for each with dead- 


ly harms, 
And (common lot of death on both 


alighting) 
Fell each by brother's spear. 


Presently Creon enters; to explain 
and glory in his law against the 
burial of Polynices before the as- 
sembled citizens. They assure him, 
with trembling lips, that no one 
will dare to break it; and while 
they are doing so, the frightened 
guardian of the corpse appears with 
the news that it has been trans- 
gressed. He details the tokens which 
prove that there has been a per- 
formance of sepulchral rites, hasty 
indeed, and imperfect, but sufficient, 
according to Greek ideas, to avert 
those penalties which await the 
unburied in the under-world. Creon 
is very angry, and dismisses the 
watchman with the command to 
discover the transgressor or to suffer 
in his room. ‘The interval caused 
by his absence, is filled up, as usual, 
by a Choric Ode. But the suspense 
of the audience is not of long dura- 
tion. It is soon terminated by the 
watchman’s reappearance with the 
captive Antigone, whom he had 
seized while visiting her brother’s 
body for the second time. He gives 
the king a circumstantial account 
of the maiden’s ‘horror on seeing it 
cruelly despoiled of the earth which 
her pitying hand had cast upon it; 
of her “shrill and bitter cry, like 
a bird that has found her nest 
emptied of its young;” of her 
attempt to renew her offerings, and 
of her capture, undismayed and 
owning the whole charge, Then 
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the tyrant and the maiden confront 
one another : the asserter of arbitra- 


ry power, and the maintainer of the 
justice of heaven. 


Cr. Thou, thou who standest with eyes 
bent on earth, 
Dost thou confess these deeds, 


deny ? 


Ant. 
not. 


or else 


I own I did them and deny them 


Cr. (to the Watchman.) 
ina aon betake thee where thou listest, 


By thie. acquittal, of a heavy charge. 
( Ti 0 Antigone.) 
ou, say briefly, in 


Bn not 


long 
_—.. st a tek this act had been proclaimed 
unlawful ? 


Ant. I did; how could [ else ? 
was public. 


The law 


Cr, And a hadst boldness to transgress 
the law 


dweller with the 


Ant. Yea, for it was not Zeus who publish- 
ed it ; 
Nor Justice, gods 
beneath,— 


They never made such laws for men to 
ee 


keep. 

Nor — I see strength in thy proclama- 
tions, 

Being mortal, such as to o’erstep the un- 
written 

And never-to-be-shaken laws of gods. 

For these began not now nor yesterday, 

But — live, none having seen their 


birt 
For ‘bredking these, through fear of any 


I will not be condemned before the gods. 

Full well I know that I must die (who 
does not ?) 

E’ = ee thou ,held thy peace’; but if for 


I die before my time I count it gain. 

For who, as I, can live in many griefs 

And not by death be gainer? Thus to me 
To meet such fate shall not cause any 


But? 


To lie a a corpse unburied, then my heart 
a —_ me, as it does not pain me 


pain. 
had I left my mother’s son, when 


If still Thou count my deed for foolishness 
Haply a fool of folly finds me guilty. 


The Chorus are terrified, Creon is 
irritated by this display of courage. 
He threatens instant death to Anti- 
gone and to her sister, her presumed 
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accomplice. The same want of self- 
control which leaves him at the 
close of the play to sink beneath 
the burden of adversity, makes 
him now powerless in prosperity to 
bear opposition to his will. Furious 
at the thought of a woman’s having 
dared to disobey him, he is even 
yet more enraged at her for after- 
wards glorying in the deed. To de- 
prive her of that boast,-he conde- 
scends for a moment to employ argu- 
ment. He charges her with impiety 
towards her other brother, Eteocles, 
by paying honours to his slayer’s 
corpse. Her answers are fine and 
pathetic. 


Ant. It was noslave who perished, ‘twas 
a brother. 

Cr. Wasting this land—for 
other fought. 

Ant. Still death demands that both have 


equal rites. 
Cr. Not that the bad be equalled with the 


which the 


good. 

Ant. Who knows if good be ‘here the same 
as here ? 

Cr. Not even death can make our foe cur 


friend. 
Ant. Sharer of love, not hatred, was I 


born. 
Cr. ha thou must love our foe, go seek him 
ou 
Beneath the ex«rth, and love him in his 


grav>. 


Ismene’s entrance follows this 
brutal rejoinder. She stands as a 
mourner, bathed in tears, to plead 
for her sister’s life; or, if that may 
not be, for leave to share her death. 
Her temporary courage, which is 
born of affection only, throws into 
stronger relicf the higher and more 
enduring courage of Antigone, 
sprung, as it is, not more from 
affection than from duty. No won- 
der that in the heroine's sight it is 
almost contemptible; that she can 
scarcely believe in the sincerity of 
this late offer to share in the glory 
and the danger of the deed which 
Ismene left itself unperformed; and 
that a proud satisfaction in knowing 
that Polynices’ burial by one sister 
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only, and that herself, will be the 
theme of future song, mingles with 
Antigone’s softer gladness at the 
thought that, though she must die, 
yet her gentle young sister may live. 
But to us the timid, shrinking 
Ismene is an interesting figure; we 
are glad that her generous offer to 
share the responsibility of the deed 
from which she dissuaded her sister 
is rejected,—partly, indeed, because 
we fear that her brief courage might 
have failed her after ali—but partly, 
also, because we could not bear to 
see such a fair young thing subjected 
to the terrible ordeal through which 
all Antigone’s fortitude has much 
ado to bear her. It is thus that 
Ismene’s entreaty for an after-share 


-in her sister's glorious crime is 


rejected. 


Ant. Seek not to die with me, nor make 


thine own 
The work thou didst not touch: my death 


suffices. 
Z:. What life can ever please me ‘reft of 


thee. 
Ant, Ask Creon, to whose son thon art 


betrothed. 


Is. Woeis me! Am I not to share thy 
fate ? 
Ant. Yea: for thy choice was life, but 
mine was death. 
Js. But not without a warning word from 
me. 
Ant. Thy words to thee seemed right, 
mine wise to me. 
Zs. Our error was alike. 
Ant. Be cf good cheer, 
For life is thine: but I died long ago, 
If so I might do service to the dead. 


It is here that Creon interrupts 
the dialogue by stefnly chiding I[s- 
mene for her madness in trying to 
cast in her lot with her sister; of 
whom he bids her speak as no 
longer living, but already dead. 
Ismene tries, as a last resource, the 
name of Hemon, Creon’s own son, 
and, in happier days, the betrothed 
of Antigone. ‘ Hades shall stop 
that marriage,” is the king’s reply, 
as he commands his prisoners toe be 
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removed. But, after the Chorus 
have raised a strain of lamentation 
over the miseries of the house of 
(Edipus, over the scythe now up- 
lifted to mow down its last hope, 
and over man’s general infelicity, 
Hzmon himself enters; and the 
audience turn eagerly to watch the 
success of the latest effort for An- 
tigone’s deliverance. 

The youth fears to provoke his 
father by freely showing the affec- 
tion which he feels. He tries at 
first to disclaim personal interest in 
the matter, and to represent calmly 
that Antigone’s execution would be 
a false step, shocking the citizens 
who have admired her action. But 
after each harsh reply of the father, 
the son becomes less able to re- 
strain his feelings. Then Creon’s 
wrath blazes out, and he threatens 
to slay the maiden before Heemon’s 
eyes. The youth swears that he 
will not survive her, and rushes 
forth, warning his father that he 
will see him again no more. 
Creon is too angry to give serious 
heed to these threats, and provoked 
by them to greater fury, pronounces 
his hasty sentence. Antigone is to 
be led outside of the city, and buried 
alive in a rocky cell; a little food 
beside her to make her death 
gradual enough to avert pollution 
from the state. ‘There Jet her 
call,” the king savagely says, ‘‘ on 
Hades, the only god she honours. 
Perchance he may deliver her; if 
not, she will be convinced of the 
vanity of her worship.” 

The Chorus begin to sing the over- 
mastering power of love, in com- 
passion for the hapless youth who 
is about to fall a victim to it. Ere 
their song is done, the guards ap- 
pear, leading Antigone to die. Then, 
ina grand lyric outburst of passionate 
sorrow, the ill-fated maiden utters 
her last farewells to life; the 
Chorus responding in feebler notes, 
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expressive of their admiration 
(mixed with some disapproval) of 
her noble rashness, and of their 
pity. Antigone goes forth, the 
innocent victim of her parents’ 
crime, and bewails as she goes, 
like Jephthah’s daughter, the lost 
delight of youth, “the promise of 
her bridal bower.” But it is the 
marriage to which she had looked 
in the abstract as the needful com- 
pletion of her young life, not any 
special husband that she regrets. 
No word escapes her lips which 
tells us whether she in any degree 
returns that mighty passion, the full 
effects of which we have yet to see in 
her lover. Ratherit would seem that 
in Antigone’s mind, as in Hamlet's, 
the thoughts of love which may 
have delighted it in peaceful times, 
have been driven backward, far 
out of sight, by the onward rush 
of an overpowering calamity, and 
obliterated by solemn communion 
with the dead. 


Ant. Look on me, dwellers in my 
native land, 

Treading the last dread way, 

Gazing my last on the sun’s light, 

No more to see the day. 

For me, still living, down te Acheron's 
strand 

(Closer of all eyes in night), 

Tiades leads along, 

Before the day when I should wed. 

Unheard as yet my nuptial song.— 

Another bridegroom, Death, waits for the 
bride instead. 


Cho. Glorious and well praised of man 
Thou departest to the tomb, 
Not by sickness wasted wan, 
Not by sword-stroke smitten. still 
Fall of life, thou only of free-wil! 
Goest down to Hades’ gloom. 


Ant. Mournful the 
heard of old 
How Phrygian Niobe 
Perished besides Mount Sipyles : 
Perpetual captive she, 
To rocky clasp more tight than ivy’s hold. 
Men report she ever thus 
Wastes away in rain 
And ceaseless snow, which eyes dcspair- 


story which I 


in 
Drop Sewn her neck. Such bed of pain 
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As hers, a god’s stern hand is now for 
me preparing. 


Cho. Yet she was sprung of gods, her- 
self divine: 
Weare but men of mortal line. 
A lot with children of the gods allowed, 
Might make a mortal maiden proud. 


Ant. They mock me. By our father's 
gods, ah! why; 

Insult ye me, 

Not —s yet living, by your mocking 
cry 

Oh, city ! fellow-countrymen 

Whose houses many treusures hide ! 

Waters from Dirce’s fount that gently 
glide! 

Thou woodland haunted glen 

Of Thebe, the fair-charioted ! 

I call you all my witnesses to be, 

How, without tear from friend, 

Enforced I to my tomb descend, ! 

My new-piled prison dread.; 

Ah me unhappy! denizen 

Of neither world—the living nor 
dead ! 


the 


Cho. Boldly thou didst force thy way, 
Up to Justice’ threshold high ; 
Stumbling there, child, hopelessly, 

Like thy sire a debt to pay. 

Ant. Ah! thon hast touched upon 

my sorest woe, 

The thrice-renowned 

Doom of my fathers; 
must know 

Who spring from Labdacus the Great. 

Woe for the furies of our house ! 

Most wretched mother of thy son the 
spouse 

Appointed by stern fate! 

Ah! of what parents unto sorrow born 

I now depart from hence, by curses 
bound, 

Deprived of marriage rite, 

‘To dwell with them remote from light ! 

Well, brother, may I mourn 

That thou in evil hour didst mate ; 

Me living thy dead hand from life has 
torn. 


doom which ail 


Cho. The dead revering thou didst 
well revere : 

But might to monarch hand assigned, 

Let none defying cast off fear. 


Thou diest for thy wilful mind. 


Ant. Unwept, urfriended, and unwed, 
Along the fated way, 
I, hapless maid. am led, 
The holy eye of yon bright torch of day, 
Never, ah, never more to see! 
Over my evil lot no tears are shed, 
There wails no friend for me. 


[May 


Self- Devotion. 


No version of this celebrated pas- 
sage can place it adequately before 
the English reader. We merely 
offer our own as one more contri- 
bution added to the many efforts 
which have been made already to 
reproduce some portion of its un- 
rivalled pathos for those who can- 
not read it in the original. Only 
those who can do so can fully enter 
into Antigone’s touching lamenta- 
tion over her early-blighted youth, 
and over its cause—the curse which, 
resting on her ill-fated house, for- 
bids any child of (£dipus and 
Iocaste to die otherwise than by a 
strange and fearful death. To one 
of such a race there can be no safe 
refuge but the grave. And yet, 
mingled with the shame and the 
anguish of such thoughts, comes a 
mysterious sense of a greatness in 
unparalleled misery which bids the 
maiden seek out a likeness for her- 
self amid the suffering children of 
the gods. The Chorus, representing, 
as usual, the average commonplace 
sentiments of the many, add to her 
pain by failing to enter into her 
lofty thoughts, and wound her by 
their want of sympathy. Their 
censure of her daring deed suggests 
the terrible thought to her that 
it may have been uncalled for 
after all. At the moment when she 
feels all the bitterness of her sacri- 
fice, she especially needs to assure 
herself that she has not risked and 
lost her life without adequate cause. 
Hence, when Creon bids the lamen- 
tations to cease, and commands the 
guard to hasten to the place of exe- 
cution, Antigone makes one last 
effort to place on record the motives 
of her conduct. A part of her 
reasoning, the cause assigned by her 
(as by the wife of Intaphernes in 
Herodotus) for a woman's preference* 





* The speech of Althea in Swinburne’s “ Atalanta in Calydon,”’ is an English version 


of these sentiments. 
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of her brother to her husband and 
children, sounds to us strange and 
far-fetched. But (to say nothing 
of the possibility that in the deg- 
radation of the idea of marriage 
through paganism, fraternal might 
seem a holier sentiment than con- 
jugal affection) this argument, by its 
very sophistry, supplies at once an 
example of a woman’s aptness to act 
rightly and to reason wrongly, and, 
again, of that bewilderment which 
sometimes besets even a clear mind 
when suddenly called, in a moment 
of agony, to justify its own instincts 
to others and to itself. There is 
something inexpressibly touching in 
the rest of the speech ; the uncertain- 
ty which its close reveals as to the 
approbation of the gods exalts yet 
more the heroism of the speaker ; 
while her appeal from the injustice 
of the living to the affectionate ap- 
plause of the dead, gives an addi- 
tional ‘grandeur to her departing 
form, as with one last outcry against 
the wrong which she is enduring, she 
vanishes from our eyes. 


Ant. O tomb! 
abode ! 
Dug to hold fast forever! Thee Ijenter 
To join my kindred, of whom most already 
Persephone has numbered with her dead. 
Last of whom I, and with worst end by far, 
Go down, not having filled my time allotted. 
Yet go I with good hope to meet my father 
Pleased with me; thee, my mother, too well 
pleased ; 
And thee, my brother, most of all content. 
For you, in death, my parents, with this hand 
I washed and decked for burial, and libations 
Ponred on your tombs; thy limbs but now 
composed 

For ‘burial, Polynices, death have earned me. 
That I did well thus honouring thee the wise 
Will own; for had I mother been of children, 
Neither for them, nor for my spouse in death 
Had I discharged this office ’gainst the state. 
Ask ye what rule I follow speaking so 7 
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A living husband may the dead succee4, 
A child born to him take the lost one’s place ; 
But, now my parents both in Hades sleep, 
Who a fresh brother can bring forth for me? 
Therefore I paid thee honour before all, 
And thought it rightcous to break Creon's 
law, 
And to darevery greatly, Omybrother! +*j 
For this cause seizing me, to death he leads 
Thus spouseless, without nuptials, ere 1 know 
A wife's delight, or mother’s care for son. 
So goI forth ill-fated, desolate, 
Through living burial, those I love to meet, 
Having transgressed what order of the gods » 
Ah ! why should I, unhappy, to the gods 
Look any longer, or invoke their aid, 
Since to me piety for sin is reckoned ? 
But if the gods approve such deeds, then when 
They strike, I needs must own that I hav, 
erred. 
If they blame Creon, still let bim nought 
worse 
Bear than he wrongfully inflicts on me. 
Cho. Yet is her soul stirred by the same 
Blasts as before. 
Cr. Your tarrying longer here, with foot 
step lame, 
Ye shall deplore. 
Ant, Alas! that word is spoken to prociaim 
My life is o’er. 
Cho. We cannot say, be of good cheer. 
His deed makes good his word severe. 
Ant. Oh, city of my Theban fatherland! 
Gods of my fathers’ line ! 
They lead me forth to die, none stays their 
hand. 
Ye, chiefs of Thebes divine, 
Behold me, of your royal house the last, 
What things I of what men endure, 
Because with holy hand and pure 
I hallowed things hold fast ! 


This last appeal, disregarded be- 


low, is heard on high. The heroine 
has disappeared from sight, and the 
Chorus are trying to soothe their own 
sorrow by fantastic parallels between 
her sufferings and those of famous 
ladies of old (perhaps with some 
latent hope that she may yet be de- 


2a 
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livered as they were), when another 
form is seen advancing from the 
opposite side of the stage. It is 
that of the blind old Teiresias, the 
mighty soothsayer, who first warned 
(Edipus of his coming woe — the 
prophet at whose ever true words 
even tyrants tremble. He has been 
warned by sure tokens of heaven’s 
wrath to bid Creon cease from his 
unnatural warfare against the dead. 
And, after describing them, he closes 
his address to him by the significant 
words :— 


These things, my son, consider ; for to_err 
Is common unto all men, and that man 

Is neither void of counsel nor unhappy 

Who, when he as sinned, straightway reme- 


dies 
"The ill incurred, nor shows a stubborn mind. 


Creon derides the warning, and 
refuses the proffered advice. Then 
the insulted prophet bids him pre- 
pare to give a son’s life in exchange 
for the unburied dead and the en- 
tombed living. And hinting at yet 
‘further calamities, he adds, “‘ Soon 
shall wailings fill thine own house, 
and .hostile armies surround this 
icity.” Having said this, he turns 
wrathfully from the misguided king, 
and retires to his own house in dis- 
pleasure. 

And now, to make the beholder’s 
sorrow yet greater, a deliverance, 
which they feel assured will come 
too late, is procured for Antigone. 
Creon’s soul is shaken by the fear- 
ful predictions of Teiresias; he 
yields to the persuasions of the 
Chorus, and departs to release his 
victim. But the passionate sup- 
plications which they pour forth 
after his departure to Bacchus, the 
Theban god, for aid in this sore 
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extremity, prove vain. A messenger 
approaches, and Eurydice, Hemon’s 
mother, comes forth to receive from 
his lips the tidings of her son’s death. 
A classic Romeo, Hemon has slain 
himself in the grave of Antigone, into 
the recesses of which he had pene- 
trated a moment too late. For no 
sooner had its dreaded walls closed 
round the hapless maid, than, hope- 
less of rescue, she deemed it best to 
abridge her sufferings by strangling 
herself. To a Greek audience such 
an expedient would seem natural; a 
modern reader will always wish that 
Sophocles had brought about his 
catastrophe by some other means, 
and spared his pious heroine the 
noose which more appropriately ter- 
minates the miseries of Iocaste, or 
the crimes of the wretched Pheedra. 
But when Heemon directly afterwards 
forces his way into the tomb, only to 
find there the lifeless body of Anti- 
gone, his shrieks of despair strike his 
father’s ear, as, bound on a similar 
errand, he is pausing to direct the 
long-delayed burial of Polynices. 
Hurrying forward at the sound, Creon 
finds his son maddened by his grief ; 
who at first turns his sword against 
his father, but on second thoughts 
with surer aim sheathes it in his own 
breast. ‘Then casting his arm round 
the dead maiden, the hapless Heemon 
breathes his last breath forth on the 
cheek which he was not suffered to 
kiss in life, and (so the messenger 
concludes his doleful history) 


There lies he dead, clasping the dead ; receives 
His a poor wretched youth! in Hades’ 
ouse. 


The miserable Eurydice hears this 
sad tale in silence, and then departs, 
still without a word, to follow her 
son down to his doleful marriage- 
chamber. Her suicide accomplish- 





* “Cid.che’l viver non ebbe, abbia la morte.’’—Tasso. 
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es the prophecy of Teiresias, by pay- 
ing from Creon’s own house a wo- 
man’s life for the woman, a man’s for 
the man, whom he had wronged. 
Creon’s bitter cup is now full; and 
the play closes leaving him “a living 
corpse bereft of the life of life, joy,” 
accusing himself as the murderer of 
his own son, and crying in the an- 
guish of his soul for death. 

The claims of poetic justice, as com- 
monly understood, are thus satisfied, 
and Antigone is amply avenged. 
Nor has she died in vain, since in 
death she obtains for her brother 
those full burial-rites which she 
could not succeed in bestowing on 
him in life. To give any other reward 
to her lofty and pure devotion, the 
tragic Muse (waiting as yet amid 
darkness for the coming dawn) sig- 
nificantly owns herself incompetent. 
lt is not in her power to explain or 
to justify Antigone’s assurance that 
a welcome awaits her piety in the 
unseen world, compared with which 
earthly love is as nothing. She 
cannot produce the same proof of 
the gods’ approval of the maiden’s 
self-devotion, as. she can of their 
disapprobation of Creon. The ‘ An- 
tigone’ of Sophocles suggests a ques- 
tion which it does not answer: it 
leaves the beholder with a chilling 
fear in his breast that, after all, the 
gods may not greatly regard man’s 
struggles to hold fast the right; and 
yet not without a hope that “‘some 
better thing” has been provided for 
those who in comparison with right- 
eous dealing have held earth’s re- 
wards cheap. 

To descend to subordinate points. 
The death of Hzemon is the precur- 
sor of many a touching scene in ro- 
mantic fiction, to which, rather than 
to classic, it seems to belong. Com- 
pared with the other extant remains 
of the Greek poets, it has a decided- 
ly modern air. No other man in an- 
cient poetry so much as offers to die 


for a woman’s sake, even for a wo- 
man who loves him. The peerless 
pre-eminence of Antigone is indi- 
cated, as by other means, so by the 
youth’s despair, to whom (unlike the 
Theban Princess in the plays of Ra- 
cine and Alfieri) she speaks no 
word of love, but who, nevertheless, 
cannot endure to survive her. We 
are the more impressed by the way in 
which Sophocles here makes the 
whole interest of his play to centre 
in his heroine, dwarfing all its other 
personages by comparison with her 
grand character, because in his other 
surviving dramas women are seldom 
prominent—one of them, the ‘ Philoc- 
tetes,’ containing no female part at 
all. Did we posses, for example, his 
lost Iphigenia and his Polyxena, his 
Antigone might have had rivals in 
our esteem more fdrmidable than 
she has now in Defaneira or in the 
submissive Tecmessa. Yet it is hard 
to imagine what picture, even from 
the hand of Sophocles himself, could 
have matched the one we have been 
contemplating ; a sufferer at once so 
innocent and so majestic; a woman 
so masculine in her courage and yet 
so feminine in the source of that 
courage, her reverence for the char- 
ities of kindred and the sanctities 
of home. 

The ‘Electra’ of Sophocles chal- 
lenges comparison in some points 
with his ‘ Antigone ;’ but the sterner 
features are there deepened, and 
have less to relieve them; the hero- 
ine’s object (to revenge her father’s 
murder on her own mother) is a 
fearful kind of reverence for the 
dead when placed beside Antigone’s ; 
most of all, the halo of the martyr’s 
crown which encircles the Theban 
maiden’s head, is lacking to that of 
the haughty and successful Electra. 


Last of a fated house, each stands alone 
is a father’s wrongs, yet proud 


ies 
A tyrant; each bewails with streaming eyes 
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A brother, to the dead untimely gone. 

‘But in the urn o’er which One makes her 
moan ; 

Life stirs ; o’erjoyed she sees the dead arise 

To slay the slayers,—and her eager cries 

To vengeance spur him,—and the work 
is done. 

The Other all in vain bends o’er her dead, 

His cold grasp draws her down his tomb 
to share ; 

One dies, one triumphs; but the dead 
are free, 

After the living stalk Avengers dread. 

Better still glooms than snake-wreathed 
torches’ glare, 

More than Electra blessed,*Antigone ! 


This reflection, which prompts 
every reader of the two plays to 
say “Rather let me fail with An- 
tigone, than succeed with Electra,”’ 
testifies to the moral and spiritual 
beauty of the drama which we have 
been considering, One respect in 
which it exemplifies the “irony” of 
Sophocles, has already been referred 
to. With the mention of another 


we may conclude our somewhat im- 
perfect sketch* of the most beautiful 
of Hellenic tragedies.t In Creon’s 
case the irony of fate’jis seen by 


making a man strong outwardly 
who is weak within; by removing 
from one who has no power to place 
restraint on his own passions all ex- 
ternal restraint from circumstances ; 
till (to use Plato’s language) the 
tyrant, inwardly tyrannised over 
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by the lawless inmates of his own 
breast, rushes to that hopeless ruin 
from before which his very pros- 
perity has removed all the inter- 
posing barriers. In Antigone’s case, 
the outward failure is as complete 
as in Creon’s the success. Even her 
stealthy and scanty offering of earth 
is not suffered to remain on her 
brother’s corpse ; and she is herself 
removed to endure the punishment 
of the impious. She is the just 
sufferer of Plato’s celebrated Dia- 
logue. And yet, as he is pronounced 
happy by a sublime paradox which 
had to await its logical justification 
from revelation, so must she have 
been by the instincts of even a 
heathen audience. And thus the 
most startling and instructive of the 
Sophocleai contrasts is arrived at; 
that of misery without, enshrining 
goodness (which is virtually bles- 
sedness) within. 

When we prepare to contrast a 
tragedy like the ‘ Antigone’ with any 
romantic drama, we must not forget 
that although they belong to the 
same genus, yet they are speci- 
mens of widely different species. 
The choric song, the lyric utter- 
ances of minds strung too high 
for ordinary speech in the classic, 
are hushed in the romantic drama ; 
and instead, we hear the hum of 





* We need scarcely say that a fuller account of several of the scenes, and specimens 


of the best translations of the ‘ Antigone’ will be found, along with many interesting ob- 
servations on the play, in Mr. Collins’s excellent ‘Sophocles,’ one of the now univer- 
sally known series of ** Ancient Classics for English Readers.” 

tSince this was written we have had the pleasure of reading Professor Campbell’s 
(in many respects) excellent version of ‘‘ Three Plays of Sophocles.” He will pardon 
us for saying that, in our judgment, he has succeeded better with the ‘ Electra’ and 
the Trachiniz’ than with the ‘ Antigone’—as might be expected, from the nature of 
his task. Of the two latter, we incline to prefer the last named; for though he has 
mostly well caught the pathos of the ‘ Electra,’ the translator has not been always to 
fortunate as to escape commonplace—e, g., in such passages as the disguised messen- 
ger’s introduction to Clytemnestra, or even in the finest scene. One cause of this is 
the introduction of rhymed couplets in the iambic dialogue, which are out of place in 
a classic drama, and would be beiter excluded in a future edition from the few scenes 
in which they occur in all these three plays. Deianira’s most sad story is particularly 
well rendered by Mr. Campbell; and he has been especially happy in the first and 
last chorus, lines 94 and 828—and (in most respects) with the difficult speeches of 
the dying Heracles, 
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more numerous and more natural 
voices. Each fair cold statue de- 
scends from its pedestal, like Her- 
mione in the ‘ Winter’s Tale,’ and 
stands less stately, perhaps less 
graceful, than before, in warm and 
breathing life by our side. If we 
were to conceive of an Antigone as 
written by Shakespeare, we cannot 
imagine anything more grand than 
her speech on the majesty of law, 
or more beautiful than her pathetic 
lamentations, as proceeding even 
from him. But we should expect 
to be brought into more intimate 
acquaintance with the heroine under 
his guidance, instead of admiring 
her, as we now do, from a respect- 
ful distance; by a thousand little 
touches Shakespeare would have 
filled in the noble sketch till the por- 
trait glowed life-like before us. The 
length of a play of Shakespeare’s 
—nearly double that of one by So- 
phocles, and more than double 
when the dialogues are compared 
alone—gives added scope for this. 
But, alas! it is with no play of 
Shakespeare that we can propose to 
compare the ‘ Antigone.’ We have 
instead to turn from this noble group 
of antique sculpture to the brilliant 
colours but often weak drawing of 
Calderon’s long picture-gallery, and 
we take our stand before his ‘ Stead- 
fast Prince; attracted thither, as in 
that well-known Spanish picture, 
“ Padilla’s Execution,” by the grave, 
earnest face, stooping in manly grief 
over the fallen comrades for whom 
he sorrows more than for himself. 
Calderon is, as our readers proba- 
bly know, a very great dramatist; 
we need scarcely add that his is 
not the genius of a Shakespeare. 
After the simple severity of the 
Greek drama especially, the Span- 
ish tragedian seems somewhat over- 
florid, his language rather hyper- 
bolic than forcible; his metaphors 
strike us as too lavishly scattered, 
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his long harangues as_ requiring 
cutting down to more reasonable 
size. But these things belong to, 
and harmonise with, the semi- 
oriental genius of his nation; they 
are a part of the traditions of the 
Spanish, as the Chorus is of the 
Greek, stage. The speech of the 
dying hero, with its piles of similes 
and its interminable rush of verse, 
is conventional, like the solemn song 
of the dying heroine. 

Some of Calderon’s gifts as a 
dramatist are not displayed in his 
‘Steadfast Prince ;’ of others, and 
those his highest, it gives full proof. 
Certainly, its simple story affords 
little space for that singular dex- 
terity with which, in some of his 
other plays, he weaves and unravels 
the most complicated entanglements. 
Its want, also, of a Christian heroine, 
which leaves the play destitute of 
any love-scenes, save those which 
belong to a very secondary under- 
plot, deprives us of that dignified 
yet passionate love-making in which 
Calderon’s romantic cavaliers gene- 
rally distinguish themselves. But. 
on the other hand, we are gainers by 
the absence of most of those tedious 
attempts at wit, which in many of 
his other plays only make Calderon’s 
deficient sense of humour the more 
conspicuous. The subject, too, of 
this tragedy, sufficiently remote both 
in time and place to allow the soft- 
ening lights of poetry to play upon 
its personages, was still happily near 
enough in both to preserve its author 
from those astounding mistakes as 
to history and geography which 
often provoke a smile in his classic 
dramas ; and of which the first in- 
stance which we remember, the 
march of Alexander the Great over 
the Peloponnesus, a mountain in 
Asia, may serve asa sample. More 
than that, it was a subject alike in- 
teresting to the author and to the 
audience. Sure of their sympathy, 
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Calderon could not fail to set forth, 
with all the splendor at his com- 
mand, a Crusade against the Infidel ; 
prison and death braved and endured 


by a Christian prince in defence of- 


the true faith, We here reach the 
source of the Spanish as of the 
Hellenic drama’s strength—the tra- 
gedian’s absolute certainty of a re- 
sponse when he touched certain 
chords. No Greek would doubt the 
sinfulness of leaving a brother’s body 
unburied ; no Spaniard that of aban- 
doning Christian churches to the 
unbeliever: each would applaud 
the heroism which dies rather than 
prove false to such sacred obliga- 
tions. Thus Sophocles and Calde- 
ron could alike feel strong in the 
strength of the foundation of their 
drama—the religious sentiment of 
their own nation. And thus, amidst 


the greatest diversity of form, their 
plays have a similarity of spirit. 
Like the heroine of Sophocles, Cal- 
deron’s hero suffers apparent defeat, 
and gains a real victory: like her 
he makes good with his life the 


sacred trust committed to him: for 
him, as for her, Heaven interposes in 
death, though human succour comes 
too late. But, happier far than she 
is, his calm serenity is perturbed 
by no doubts of his unseen Helper. 
The noblest heathens could but feel 
after an unknown God “like chil- 
dren crying for the light.” Calde- 
ron’s Portuguese hero “ has the light, 
and fears nodark at all.” He offers 
his life, with all a Christian’s humility 
and a true knight’s intrepid courage, 
as a willing sacrifice to his God and 
Saviour; and no fears perplex him 
as to how that sacrifice may be 
accepted. 

The story of this Christian Regu- 
lus will be understood from a brief 
abstract of Calderon’s play, which 
we need only preface by saying 
that in all its main outlines it is 
true: Don Fernando, of Portugal 
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(grandson, through his mother, to 
our own John of Gaunt), having 
been taken captive (as is here told) 
in an unfortunate African expedi- 
tion, having refused liberty on the 
Moorish king’s terms, and having 
died of the ill-treatment which he 
endured in consequence, though 
after more protracted sufferings 
than those which Calderon de- 
scribes. In our extracts we shall 
exactly follow Calderon’s structure 
of verse; his usual rhymed metre 
being the singularly graceful one 
peculiar to Spanish plays, diver- 
sified by occasional sonnets and by 
passages in triple, in octave, and in 
a broken heroic verse. 

We shall only change (at least in 
the most important speech) the as- 
sonants—which, as in many Spanish 
ballads, give an imperfect rhyme to 
the remaining portions of the play— 
for full rhymes; being moved so 
to do by the consideration that in 
Spanish the vowels have an unchang- 
ing, in English a varying sound; and 
that therefore while a and e¢, for ex- 
ample, will strike the ear in line after 
line of a Spanish ballad—the altering 
consonants with which they recur 
preserving us from too great mono- 
tony—the same vowel in English 
changes its sound too much (as, for 
instance, in “angel,” “wander,” 
“handed,” “father,”) to do more 
than appeal to the eye, while it 
leaves the ear unsatisfied. 

‘The Steadfast Prince’ begins 
by a scene at Fez, in the king’s 
gardens; where the song of the 
Christian captives strikes the first 
note of the sad strain which we are 
to hear so frequently during its 
course. They are singing to the 
mournful accompaniment of their 
clanking chains, for the gratification 
of Phoenix, the king’s daughter. 
After their dismissal her father en- 
ters to prepare her for her intended 
marriage with the King of Morocco, 
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whose portrait he places in her un- 
willing hand; her heart being se- 
cretly given already to Muley, the 
general of her father’s army. That 
devoted lover, entering to make his 
report to the king on the proposed 
expedition against Ceuta, surprises 
the princess with the portrait in her 
hand. He stifles his jealousy till 
he has announced that the Portu- 
guese have themselves taken the 
initiative, and instead of merely pre- 
paring to defend Ceuta, are about to 
attack Tangiers. Their leaders are 
the King of Portugal's brothers, 
Henry and Ferdinand, Grand Master 
of the Order of Avis. The King of 
Fez receives this news with defiant 
pride, and declares his purpose to 
keep Tangiers and storm Ceuta, in 
spite of any masters and princes 
in the world. He goes away; and 
then Muley’s jealousy overcomes his 
respect for his princess, and he asks 
her angrily whose the portrait is. 
Phoenix at first replies that though 
she has condescended to allow Mu- 
ley to love, yet she has given him no 
permission toinsult her. Presently, 
however, she enters on a further ex- 
planation, and then asks— 


How then sinned J, if my father 
Treats this marriage ? 
Muley. How? by wenaning 
Faith with me; that portrait taking 
And not saying, “ Kill me rather.”’ 
Phenix. Could I help it ? 
" Easily. 
" Inventions hast thou tried ? 
Ph Which ? 
Mu. At least thou couldst have died: 
I would gladly diefor thee. 


The scene changes. For a time 
we leave the Moorish palace for the 
Christian army, and witness the 
disembarkation of the Portuguese 
princes on the African coast. Prince 
Henry falls as he takes his first step 
on land, and other previous evil 
omens combine to dismay his mind. 
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Ferdinand, whom these in truth con- 
cern, bids him be of good courage. 
Like Hector, and like Hamlet, the 
young champion of the Cross defies 
auguries ; and alas! as we shall see, 
with the same evil result, as far as 
temporal success goes. He says— 


These —_—, portents [and these terrors 
va’ 
ae to win [credence from our Moorish 


Not ry dismay 'the knights of Christ's 
own train: 

We _ are such; not here in fight we 
close - 

From vain desire of proud memorial 

Which in the scroll of history brightly 
shows 

When human eyes upon the record fall ; 

The faith of God we come to magnify : 

His be the honour, His the glory all, 

If we with ‘ success shall live and die. 

Fearing d’s chastisements, we fear 


t 5; 
But “oem” no vain fears wrap when forth 


they dart ; 
We come to serve, not trespass in His 


Christians are ye, as Christians act your 
part. 


Disappointment swallows up 
these high hopes. All indeed 
goes well in the first encounter 
with the Moors: their general, 
Muley, is taken prisoner by Fer- 
dinand, though set free with re- 
mantic generosity, when his captor 
beholds him weeping for his absent 
and perhaps faithless ladye. But 
the small Christian army is sur- 
prised after its advance to Tangiers, 
by the combined forces of the kings 
of Fez and Morocco: hopelessly 
outnumbered, it gives way in spite 
of prodigies of valour performed by 
its leaders—one of whom, Don 
Ferdinand, instead of dying for the 
faith as he had wished, is constrained 
to yield his sword to the King of 
Fez. That monarch has a parley 
with Prince Henry, in which he 
bids him go to Portugal and return 
with full powers to effect Ferdinand’s 
release. Ceuta (so he bids him tell 
his royal brother) is the only ran- 
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son which will be accepted for the 
captive prince. “Tell him,” says 
the prisoner significantly, ‘ to see he 
act in this calamity as a Christian 
king should.” The full sense of 
these words appears later on. The 
tears by which they are accompanied, 
reveal in them to the discerning 
spectators Ferdinand’s last farewell 
to freedom and to life. 

In the second act, we are again at 
Fez, where the king treats his cap- 
tive with great respect, and permits 
him the diversion of the chase. The 
Christian prisoners gather round him 
as their consolation and their hope, 
since they know of his intention to 
stipulate for their liberty along with 
his own. But dark forebodings 
oppress Ferdinand’s mind as he 
awaits his brother’s return; and 
studies, as he says, in the captives’ 
sorrows how to bear those misfor- 
tunes which he may one day feel 
himself. At length the expected 
ship approaches: its sails are black, 
and Prince Henry lands, himself 
in mourning weeds, and announces 
his royal brother’s death; hastened 
by grief for his army’s defeat and 
for Ferdinand’s capture. His last 
thoughts have been directed to his 
brother’s release ; and Henry bears 


*” a mandate for the surrender of Ceuta 


to the King of Fez, in exchange for 
his deliverance. But he has no 
sooner said so than Ferdinand inter- 
rupts his speech, and forbids him to 
execute his commission. ‘ What!” 
he exclaims with indignation ; “ shall 
the king abandon to the Moors the 
city which he gained -with his own 
blood? Is it an action fit for a 
Portuguese, a Catholic, a Christian, 
to let the Crescent eclipse in its 
churches the light of the true Sun ? 
to suffer those temples which have 
been so solemnly consecrated to 
Christ to be turned once more into 
mosques ? How can we answer for 
the souls of those Christian inhabi- 
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tants of the place, who, with their 
children, may be perverted from 
the truth? Why sacrifice so many 
to one? And to whom? To a 
prince? That name perished when 
I was taken captive. <A _ slave 
(and such [ now am) has no 
rights beyond other men. I am 
civilly dead: then why destroy 
the living for my sake? Let me 
tear the paper which authorises 
such a deed. Let not the world 
even know that a Portuguese king 
and nobles had ever such a pur- 
pose.” With these words the 
prince destroys the warrant for the 
surrender of Ceuta, and bids his 
brother go home to report that he 
has left him buried in Africa. The 
captives have gained a fresh com- 
panion in sorrow; the King of Fez 
another slave. ‘Do you call your- 
self my slave, and yet refuse me 
obedience in the thing on which my 
heart is set?” rejoins the king; 
“then as a slave will I treat you. 
Do you despise death—nay, even de- 
sire it? then live a life than death 
more bitter.” He gives the order,— 
and the prince is clothed in a slave's 
common dress, loaded with fetters, 
and set to work among the other 
(now hopeless) captives; while his 
brother is scornfully bidden to 
return to Portugal, and there tell 
the state in which he has seen him. 
Don Henry mournfully departs, in- 
tending to come back in arms for 
Ferdinand’s deliverance. But mean- 
while the noble captive’s sufferings 
grow daily more intense. He bears 
them without a murmur, grieving 
chiefly for the sorrows which he 
has added to those of his compan- 
ions in misfortune. One day as 
he labours in the king’s gardens, the 
princess bids him gather her some 
flowers, which he presents to her as 
symbols of his own fast approaching 
fate, with these words, which form 
one of the sonnets occasionally 
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scattered by Calderon among his 
dramas :— 


These which, at early dawn’s first bright- 
ness waking, 

Arose a gladness and an exultation, 

Shall be at eve an empty lamentation. 

In arms of chilly night their last sleep 
taking, 

These tints, which vie with heaven in 
light outbreaking, 

Rainbows of gold, and snow, and red carna- 


on, 
Shall teach us much in one day’s brief dura- 
tion 
For short-lived man a warning picture mak- 
ng. 
The roses sprang up early, fair to bloom ; 
But, as they bloomed, old age came on 


oe 
They, in ous bud, their cradle found and 


omb. 
Even such like fortune waits the human 


race, 
In one day to be born and die their 
doom ; 


m ; 
For ages passed and hours leave self-same 
trace. 


There are still gleams of hope. 
Muley, grateful for Ferdinand’s 
former kindness to him, wishes to 
plot his escape. But the generous 
prince refuses to expose him to 
his master’s vengeance, and goes on 
suffering patiently. 

When the third act begins (Calde- 
ron’s plays only consist of three), that 
suffering is nearly at anend, Hun- 
ger, weariness, and ill - treatment 
have broken the strength, but not 
the spirit, of the Steadfast Prince. 
We hear how he lies, like Lazarus, 
at the rich man’s gates, before the 
king’s palace, dying of a mortal 
disease ; still attended, in spite of 
the king’s prohibition, by two faith- 
ful friends. Like Sophocles in his 
‘ Philoctetes,’ Calderon dwells more 
here on the physical details of his 
hero’s sufferings, which render him 
an object at once of horror and com- 
passion to the beholders, than modern 
taste approves of. There is, how- 
ever, this important difference, that 
whereas Philoctetes shrieks forth 
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his own complaints, Ferdinand en- 
dures his anguish in silence. The 
lips of others report it to the king, 
in the vain hope of moving him to 
pity. He has just listened to the sad 
tale, and rejected his own daughter’s 
entreaties for the noble prisoner’s 
relief, when an ambassador is an- 
nounced, who offers a rich ransom in 
gold, in place of the town which 
has been refused, for Ferdinand’s 
liberty. ‘Ceuta, or nothing,” is 
the king’s answer ; and the ambas- 
sador, who isin truth the prisoner’s 
nephew, Alphonso, the new King 
of Portugal, disguised as his own 
messenger, retires to hasten on the 
advance of his troops. 

On the’ morning after his de- 
parture, the poor captives dis- 
charge their usual kind office of 
bearing Ferdinand forth into the 
sunshine from the wretched place 
where he has passed the night, 
before they hasten to their daily 
toil. Reduced to the last degree of 
weakness, he sees the end of his 
sufferings now near at hand, and 
his accents are those not merely of 
resignation, but of thankfulness at 
having been permitted to endure so 
much for the glory of God. 


Ferd. Lay me in this place reclining 
To enjoy in fulness poured, 
Light that heaven distributes shining. 
Infinite and tender Lord, 
Thanks I owe Thee unrepining t 
When as I, Jobwretched lay, 
Cursed he of his birth the day ; 
But he meant to curse the sin 
Whence his life did first begin. 
Linstead will bless each ray 
Of the light which God bestows 
For the grace that with it flows; 
Unto Him, each sunbeam sent 
* of His firmament) 
halla fiery tongue disclose 
Praise and thanks from me to send. 
x. Brito. Is it well thus, lord, 


thee ? 
Ferd. Better than I mer‘t, friend !— 
How Thy succour graciously 
Thou, O Lord, to me dost lend ! 
From chill dungeon when | lift me, 
Thou to warm my frozen bloo 


with 
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With Thy glorious sun dost gift me ; 
Bounteous art Thou, Lord, and good ! 


The captives leave him, much 
against their will, to perform their 
daily labour; his faithful friend, 
Juan, goes to look for food for him, 
now hardly to be obtained ; Muley, 
the only person who dared to pro- 
vide it in spite of the king’s edict 
to the contrary, having been de- 
spatched to prepare an escort for 
the princess on her way to her in- 
tended marriage. Soon after the 
king is seen approaching with his 
train to feast his eyes on his victim’s 
anguish ; perhaps, too, with a lin- 
gering hope that it may at last have 
subdued his resolution. The con- 
trast between the two reminds us 
of those which Sophocles loved to 
depict. The mighty king is power- 
less to shake his prisoner’s steadfast 
will ; the weak grasp of the dying 
man is strong enough to resist his 
tyrant’s utmost efforts to wrest the 

hristian city from his hold. Only 
over this picture of antique heroism 
play lights from the eternal world. 
Ferdinand is not merely a brave 
man, withstanding injustice to the 
end. He is this because he is also 
a servant of God, who, having been 
appointed to glorify his Master by 
suffering rather than by acting for 
Him, has learned to rejoice in the 
task. To him has come that sacred 
thirst for martyrdom which led 
Ignatius of old to pant for the fierce 
wild beasts of the arena ; he will ask 
for food because he knows that he has 
no right to abridge his own suffer- 
ings by a single moment ; he will 
implore the king to let him have 
the honour of actually shedding his 
last drops of blood for the faith ; and 
then, when both requests are denied 
him, thankfully stretch out his hand 
for the last bitter cup,—ready even 
to kiss the cruel hand which pre- 
sents it to him, as the unintentional 
opener of the gate of heaven. 
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The Kine afler contemplating Frrpinanp 
in silence. 

Faith retained in this sad state, 

Wretched and unfortunate, 

Grieves, insults me more than all, 

Master! Prince! 
Brito, The King doth call. 
Ferd. Me? thou sure dosterr; oflate 

Neither Prince nor Master, nay, 

But the corpse of both am I, 

Which in earth long buried lay ; 

Prince and Master formerly,— 

Neither is my name to-day. 


The King. If not Prince nor Master 


here 
Answer me as Ferdinand. 


Ferd. At that summons I appear, 
Drag my frame, too weak to stand, 
Here to kiss thy foot. 


The King. My fear 
Moves thee not ; thus, bending low, 
Mean’st thou to submit, or brave 
My commandment ? 


Ferd. Thus I show 
All the reverence which I owe 
To my master as his slave. 


At this point the structure of the 
verse changes; the linked sweetness 
of its peculiar rhyme is replaced by 
the ordinary Spanish ballad measure, 
the groundword of Calderon’s plays, 
as the choric ode is of those of 
Sophocles. With a bold disregard 
of probability, near two hundred 
lines are assigned to the dying 
man’s speech: its earnest petition 
for death is prefaced by reflections 
on its certainty which to us sound 
commonplace, and by a repetition of 
one truth under different and bold- 
ly imaginative metaphors, to appre- 
ciate which at all duly we must 
remember that they are not ad- 
dressed to a matter of fact European 
mind, but toa semi-barbarian African 
despot. Ferdinand conjures the 
king to grant him the favour which 
he is about to implore, by the 
sacredness of that kingly office 
which can ir part a certain conse- 
cration even to an unbaptised head. 
Kingship, hc says, makes even brute 
creatures magnanimous. The lion 
will not tear an unresisting prey, 
the dolphin has rescued the ship- 
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wrecked, the eagle has been known 
to hinder the traveller from drink- 
ing of a poisoned spring, the pome- 
granate (queen of fruits) will not 
let itself be made the vehicle for 
mischief without giving warning, 
the diamond (sovereign of the 
mineral kingdom) shivers at treason. 
He then proceeds :— 


If then beasts and birds and fishes, plant and 
even lifeless stone, 

Each, enthroned in office kingly, has a heart 
of pity shown, 

Man, my lord, may show it; neither is thy 
differing creed a bar, 

For each faith forbids that cruel God’s own 
work in man we mar. 

Yet I would not move thy pity by my anguish 
and lament, 

Life to gain by earnest pleading, ah! not such 
my words’ intent. 

For well know I that this sickness, which per- 
turbing every thought 

Through my limbs runs chill and faintly, 
unto me with death is fraught. 

Well I know my wound is deadly, since my 
tongue no word can say 

But the breath, like sharp sword cutting, forth 
in anguish find its way. 

Well I know that Iam mortal, that no hour 
is safe to man, 
And that wisdom, therefore, moulded of one 
substance and one plan, 
Coffin in the cradle’s likeness. 
they receive a gift, 

Hands held close together, this wise, by a 
natural gesture lift. 

That same gesture, when it likes them gift 
received away to cast, 

Still they use; their hands turned downward 
empty of their contents fast. 

Thus the world at birth receives us, of its 
welcome giving sign, 

Where ‘twixt cradle-sides turned upward 
little children safe recline. 

But when wrathful or disdainful it would fling 
us from its hold, 

Then it turns its hands united the same 

_ Shape reversed to mould, 

Since what, upward turned, was cradle, 
downward turned becomes a tomb. 

Close as this we live to death, even thus near 
our last strait room 

To our cradle lies from birth-hour. Who 
hears this ? what waits he for ? 

What shall he who knows this seek for? 
Past a doubt, for life no more ; 

Death, tis death for which I ask thee, that 
heaven so may gratify 

My desire, long dearly cherished, for our 
Holy Faith to dic: 


Men when 
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Not d iring or life-wearied, nay, but lony- 
ing life to give 

As a righteous —— fighting for that 
faith ae which we live, 

And to yield both life and soul up unto God, 
an offering meet : 

Thus my motive makes it blameless if for 
death I now entreat. 

And if pity cannot bend thee, then let rigour. 
Lion, rise, 

Rend with mighty roar thy foeman, thus 
avenge thine injuries ; 

Eagle, with thy beak and talon, me thy nest’s 
despoiler, tear ; 

Dolphin of the world’s sea, tempest to the 
seamen rash declare ; 

Royal tree, with branches leafless, show of 
God in storm the ire ; 

Diamond, turned to dust, burn in me, raging 
with envenomed fire : 

Vainly sll, for I, ——— greater torments 
suffering, greater pain, 

Though more anguish, though more miseries 
yet to call my tears remain, 

Though I bear more evil fortunes, greate 
hunger yet endure, : 

Clothed in , on dunghill seated, yet my 
faith I hold secure ; 

Faith, the sun which lights and guides me,— 
faith, my crown of laurel pure. 

Ride in triumph, proud, insulting, o’er the 
Church that shalt thou never ; 

Over me, if so it likes thee, triumph on, bnt 
not for ever; 

God, my cause, one day, uprising, shall, most 
surely, take in hand, 

Since, though weak, His cause defending to 
my latest breath, I stand. 


The king’s answer is _ natural 
enough, from his own point of view. 
He replies :— 


Canst thou boast, and consolation 

In thy very sufferings find ? 

How then speak my condemnation, 
If they stir not my compassion, 
Stirring none in thine own mind? 
Since thy death from thine own hand 
Comes, and not from my command, 
Hope not any help from me; 

Pity first thyself, then see 

Hiow I pity, Ferdinand ! 


With these words the king departs. 
The court follow him, pitying, hor- 
rified, but not daring to give help. 
When they are gone Juan enters, 
bringing to his friend the bread 
which it has cost him cruel blows 
from the Moors to obtain. 
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Juan. Take it. 


Ferd. Faithful friend, too late 
Thou art come, for now my state 
Draws to death. 


Juan. Hligh heaven, bestow 
Comfort on me in such woe! 


Ferd. But whereon doth death not 
wait ? 

Since man ever walks near death, 
And in this ing me | 
Must his own infirmity 
Come one day to st :p his breath. 
Man beware ! the sky beneath 
Live not careless, truth pursue, 
Endless time keep fuil in view, 
Wait not till some other ill 
Warn thee; surest far to kill 
Is that weakness aye thy due. 
Treading on the solid ground 
Man perpetual movement makes, 
And each footstep that he takes 
Falls on his sepulchral mound. 
Sentence, that may well confound 
Every heart, it is to know 
That each step must forward go, 
And that onward step once taken 
By stern law must stand unshaken,— 
God Himself cannot say No. 
Friends, mine end is coming fast ; 
Lift and bear me from this place. 


Juan, This shall be my last embrace. 


a Juan, hear one prayer,—my 


ast :— 
When my agony is past 

Strip me of these rags unmeet, 

Search the hut, our poor retreat, 

For my order’s mantle, long 

Born by me ‘mid fighting throng, 

Use it for my winding-sheet. 

So inter me openly, 

Should the king from wrath relent 

And to burial-rites consent : 

Mark the place ; my hope is high 

That, though captive here I die, 

Ransomed [ shall share one day 

Prayers our priests at altars say ; 

For since I, my God, to Thee 

Gave so many churches free 

One to me Thou must repay. 

[They dear him out, 


The next scene sets before us the 
disembarkation of Alphonso’s army, 
ready to accomplish this last desire. 
But as yet they hope to save the 
living, not to bury the dead. Their 
first encounter is with the troops 
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of the King of Morocco, and a mys 
tic form appears to cheer them on. 
The new-made marytr is suffered, 
as a distinguished sign of heaven’s 
approbation, to do for his native 
troops all that S. Iago was wont 
to do for the Spanish hosts. The 
more experienced Henry is striving 
to dissuade his nephew from too 
rash an advance against the Moors. 


Pr. H.* Do not forget that night, 
The gloomy-shadowed, has day's chariot 
bright 
In darkness hidden from our eyes away. 
kK. Al. Then in the dark begin the 


affray ; 

Hearkening to faith’s clear call, 

No force, no season shall my heart appal. 

If, Ferdinand, thy pangs, borne with in- 
tent 

To honour God, thou unto Him present, 

Sure is our victory,— 

The glory His, the honour mine to be. 

Pr. H. Pride may thy prudence mar. 
FERDINAND (heard from within). 

Attack aie brave Alphonso! 

war 


on to 


[A trumpet sounds. 
kK. Al. Heard’st thou a muffled cry ; 
Piercing the winds which sad and swift 

sweep by ? 
Pr. H. Yes. And I likewise heard 
Trumpets, that to an instant onset stirred. 
Xk. Al. Let us set on them, Henry, undis- 
mayed, 
Not doubting of Heaven's help. ’ 
FERDINAND (“ppears in the mantle of his 
order, holding a torch). 
Yes : Heaven will aid. 
For God’s high favour gained 
By zeal, devotion, and by faith unstained, 
To-day the cause defends ; 
To sct me free from chains He succour 
sends, 
And by mysterious ways, 
My many churches with one church re- 
pays: 
I with this torch am sent 
Clear shining, lit at fountain orient, 
Ever to march before 
And Jight thine army till the strife is 
o’er, 
And thou before Fez stand 
— to thy wish, and reach thy 
an 





* Calderon’s poetic feeling here guides him to an alteration in the structure of his 
verse, well qualified to express martial resolution, and to prepare the mind for the 


solemn awe of the coming apparition. 
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Not where the sun-rise glows to crown 
thy head, 
But thence to free the ashes_of the dead. 
Thus encouraged, the Portuguese 
army attack and defeat the enemy. 
Meantime, within the walls of 
Fez, to which they swiftly advance, 
Don Juan bears the dead prince in his 
open coffin into the old king’s pres- 
ence, who, enraged at the final loss 
of Ceuta, takes such vengeance as 
he can by sentencing the corpse to 
remain unrestored, unburied, and 
exposed to the insults of the passers- 
by. But scarcely has he proclaimed 
this barbarous determination, when 
the approach of the Christian sol- 
diers is announced by their drums; 
and the King. of Fez, summoned to 
a parley, beholds with horror from 
his battlements his daughter and 
his intended son-in-law in the power 
of the victorious army. Just before 
the king’s appearance, the mystic 
form, whose saintly protection has 
led the army swiftly and surely to 
its desired end, disappears from 
sight as the sun rises, with these 
words : 


FERDINAND (torch in hand). 
I have guided thee in safety ' 
Through the horror of night’s darkness 
By a path which no man knows; 
Now by sunrise mists are parted, 
Thou hast marched to Fez a corqueror, 
Great Alphonso! by me guarded ; 
Lo, there stands the wall of Fez,— 
There to treat my ransom hasten. 
[ Vanishes. 


Uncertain as to the vision’s mean- 
ing, Alphonso proposes an exchange 
of prisoners, threatening the prin- 
cess with death if it isrefused. Her 
father answers sadly that it is no 
longer practicable: the noble hos- 
tage for his daughter’s life is dead, 
and he must prepare to see her blood 
flow to revenge him. 

The Christian king’s reply is wor- 
thy of his great kinsman :— 


King of Fez, lest thou imagine 
Ferdinand even dead, with rarest 
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Beauty matched in sight, less precious, 
For his corpse I here exchange her, 
Hasten, therefore, and send to us 

Cold enow for this crystal’s sparkle, 
January for May’s sunshine, 

Faded rose for diamond's flashes, 

A dead form in death unhappy 

For agodlike shape of fairness. 


The king, surprised and delighted, 
has the coffin lowered down the 
walls, releases his other prisoners, 
and hastens below to receive his 
daughter, and to thank her gener- 
ous captor. The two princes em- 
brace their martyred kinsman with 
awe and veneration. The King of 
Portugal praises Juan’s fidelity to 
the dead, receiving for answer :— 


Juan. Till he departed 
I stood by him, nor forsook him 
Till he freedom es I guarded 
Both in life and death his body,— 
Look, there lies he. 

(K. Alphonso turning to the corpse.) 

nele, grant me 

Thy dear hand; for, though unknowing 
All too late I came to save thee, 
Yet in death is proof of friendship. 
I, to place—a trust most sacred— 
In a stately high cathedral 
Thy blest precious rclics, hasten. 


Then the sad procession forms. 
The young king places himself at 
its head, after first stipulating for 
the marriage of the restored princess 
with the general who had been 
honoured by the martyr’s friend- 
ship; the captives carry their dead 
liberator’s coffin forward, and the 
soldiers follow with arms reversed, 
and muffled drums sounding. 

Thus, like the close of the ‘ Anti- 
gone,’ the conclusion of ‘ The Stead- 
fast Prince’ satisfies the claims of 
poetic justice. The proud oppres- 
sor is bowed down to bend low 
before his victim’s bier, and left in 
humiliation and defeat. But Cal- 
deron’s justice is here tempered with 
mercy as that of Sophocles is not. 
Ihe stroke which abases the pride 
of the African tyrant is nothing to 
the series of crushing blows which 
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descend on the Theban ruler. No 
cheerful note mixes with the hope- 
less lamentations which resound 
through the house of Creon ; but the 
Steadfast Prince’s funeral-march has 
an undersong of gladness from the 
captives whom he has rescued, and 
the faithful pair of lovers whom he 
has united in his death. And this 
gleam of light, shot through that 
gloomy cloud in the one play, which 
in the other remains unparted to the 
end, is the symbol of the most essen- 
tial difference between this ancient 
and this modern presentment of an 
act of self-devotion ; it is, as it were, 
aray from that Light of Life and 
Immortality which the one possesses 
and the other does not. Otherwise 
through all the vast diversities 
which these two dramas exemplify, 
—the opposition between medieval 
Christendom and antique Paganism, 
in politics, in art, in the domestic 
relations and in religion, the dif- 
ferent conceptions of dramatic art 
on which they proceed, and the 
vast inequality in genius of the 
men by whom those conceptions 
are here embodied,—the central 
thought of these two productions of 
such differing eras and such diverse 
powers is nevertheless the same, and 
their resemblances, even in minor 
points, most striking. Each concen- 
trates our interest on one noble suf- 
ferer, presented to us by no complex 
delineation full of light and shade, 
but in grand and simple outline. 
The protagonists of each are ab- 
sorbed in one high mission which 
leaves no room in their hearts for 
the free play of human affection ; 
for when Antigone first stands be- 
fore us, she has ceased to have any 
concern with the gods of the living* 
—Love among the rest: and Ferdi- 
nand shows amid Calderon’s crowd 
of amorous cavaliers like a new Sir 
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Galahad, who could say as truly as 
his prototype— 
‘** All my heart is drawn above, 

My knees are bowed in crypt and shrine: 
? never felt the kiss of love, 

Nor maiden’s hand in mine. 
More bounteous aspects on me beam, 

Me htier transports move and thrill ; 
So keep I fair through faith and prayer 

A virgin heart in work and will.” 


Both, by dying for the highest truth 
they know, impress on the specta- 
tors the ennobling lesson that there 
are things which are better worth 
having than life; things losing 
which a generous mind finds life 
even intolerable. Each of these 
two plays is pervaded by the spirit 
of the second of Goethe's ‘Three 
Reverences ;” exhibiting as it does 
to us a weakness which is stronger 
than mortal strength, a pain which 
is better than earthly pleasure. Both 
tragedies witness to man’s instinctive 
anxiety about the fate of the dying 
mansion of his undying spirit: for 
Antigone gives her own life to se- 
cure funeral honours to her brother ; 
Ferdinand’s last desire is for burial 
in a Christian church. But here 
we encounter the contrast between 
a Pagan’s uncertainty and a Chris- 
tian’s certainty. Antigone can only 
hope to smooth her brother’s passage 
to the land where he can, after all, 
but “move among shadows a shad- 
ow and wail by impassable streams.” 
But the Steadfast Prince expects the 
prayer of the faithful at the altar to 
remove the last interposing barriers 
between himself and the Vision of 
God. Accordingly the one is sad 
and desponding, where the other is 
hopeful and exulting. Antigone 
goes to death mourning— 
‘* Emptied of all joy, 

Leaving the dance and song.” 
Ferdinand gladly meets a fate 
from which an ancient hero would 
have recoiled as from a degradation: 





* Soph., Ajax, 590, 
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Not with cleaving of shields 
And their clash in thine ear 
When the lord of fought fields 
Breaketh spear-shaft from spear, 
Thou art broken, our Jord, thou are art bro- 
ken, with travail, and labour, and fear. 


Not from his lips comes the cry, so 
natural to a dying sufferer who only 
knew one kind of heroism— 


I would that in clamour of battle my hands 
had laid hold upon death ; 


for he well knows that he has fought 
a harder fight and gained a nobler 
victory, than those he came to seek. 
And when all is over, Antigone van- 
ishes into silence: we strain eye 
and ear for a token that her offering 
has been an acceptable one, and only 
dim and uncertain indications strug- 
gle back to us through the gloom; 
but we are permitted to follow Fer- 
dinand’s noble spirit, freed from the 
burden of the flesh, into the realms 
of light, up to his place among those 
champions of the faith who rest 
from their labours on the thrones of 
the Church triumphant. 

Thus dramatists exemplify the 


“irony of fate” in their own persons 
as well as in those of their tragedies. 
The almost superhuman genius of 
Sophocles has less divine material 
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laid before it than the more ordinary 
mind of Calderon, who is permitted 
to exhibit his characters with a 
background of infinity which the 
grander personages of the other lack. 
And Shakespeare, with more than 
the genius of Sophocles, with a 
purer religion than Calderon, lacks 
the score of years so liberally be- 
stowed on common men, and dies 
at Stratford before he can approach 
the most supreme of the themes of 
dramatic art. Had he lived longer 
and girded himself to the task, how 
might his work have illustrated the 
saying of his contemporary Bacon, 
that “man, when he resteth and 
assureth himself upon divine protec- 
tion and favour, gathereth a force 
and faith which human nature in 
itself could not attain”! How might 
the principal personage of Ais ‘act 
of self-devotion,” religious and con- 
stant as the Steadfast Prince, grand 
and majestic as Antigone, have 
proved to us the truth of that other 
saying of Bacon’s: “ A mind fixed 
and bent upon somewhat that is good 
doth avert the dolours of death; but, 
above all, believe it, the sweetest 
canticle is ‘Nunc dimittis,’ when a 
man hath obtained worthy ends and 
expectations !”” 








To Lina O—. 


TO LINA 0O——. 
(WITH A BIRTHDAY LOCKET.) 


Your Sun is in brightest apparel, 
Your birds and your blossoms are gay, 
But where is my jubilant carol 
To welcome so joyous a day? 
I sang for you when you were smaller, 
As fair as a fawn, and as wild: 
Now, Lina, you're ten and you’re taller— 
You elderly child! 


I knew you in shadowless hours, 

When thought never came with a smart ; 
You then were the pet of your flowers, 

And joy was the child of your heart. 
I ever shall love you, and dearly! 

I think when you’re even thirteen 
You'll still have a heart, and not merely 

A flirting machine. 


And when time shall have spoiled you of passion, — 
Discrowned what you now think sublime, 
Oh, I swear that you'll still be the fashion, 
And laugh at the antics of time. 
To love you will then be no duty, 
But happiness nothing can buy— 
There's a bud in your garland, my beauty, 
That never can die! 


A heart may be bruised and not broken, 
A soul may despair and still reck ; 
I send you, dear child, a poor token 
Of love, for your dear little neck. 
The heart that will beat just below it 
Is candid and pure as your brow— 
May that heart, when you come to bestow it, 
Be happy as now. 


Freperick Locker. 
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CHAPTER I. 


‘“‘BRINDISI, August. 


“Dear Harry,—Our plans are 
all formed. We start from this on 
Tuesday for Corfu, where we have 
secured a small cutter of some thirty 
tons, by which we mean to drop 
down the Albanian coast, making 
woodcocks our object on all the 
days pigs do not offer. We are 
four—Gerard, Hope, Lascelles, and 
myself—of whom you know all but 
Lascelles, but are sure to like when 
you meet him. We want you, and 
will take no refusal. Hope declares 
on his honour that he will never 
pay you a hundred you lent him 
if you fail us; and he will—which 
is more remarkable still—book up 
the day you join us. Seriously, 
however, I entreat you to be one of 
us. Take no trouble about guns, &c. 
We are amply provided. We only 
ask yourself. Yours ever, 

“Grorce OGLE. 

“Tf you cannot join at Corfu, 
we shall rendezvous at Prevesa, a 
little town on the Turkish side, 
where you can address us, to the 
care of the Vice-consul Lydyard.” 


This note reached me one day in 
the late autumn, while I was so- 
journing at the Lamm, at Innspruck. 
{t had followed me from Paris to 
Munich, to Baden, the Ammergau, 
and at last overtook me at Innspruck, 
80me four weeks after it had been 
written. If I was annoyed at the 
delay which lost me such a pleasant 
companionship, for three of the four 
were old friends, a glance at the 
postscript reconciled me at once to 
the disappointment — Prevesa, and 
the name Lydyard, awoke very 
sad memories; and I do not know 
what would have induced me to 
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refresh them by seeing either again. 
It is nota story, nor is it a scene, 
that I am about to relate.’ It is 
one of those little incidents which 
are ever occurring through life, and 
which serve to remind us how our 
moral health, like our physical, is 
the sport of accident; and that just 
as the passing breeze may carry on 
its breast a pleurisy, the chance 
meetings in the world may be 
scarcely less fatal ! 

T have been an idler and a wan- 
derer for years. I left the army 
after a short experience of military 
life, imagining that I could not en- 
dure the restraints of discipline, 
and slowly discovered afterwards 
that there is no such slavery as an 
untrammelled will, and that the 
most irksome bondage is nothing in 
comparison with the vacillations 
and uncertainties of a purposeless 
existence. 

I was left early in life my own 
master, with no relatives except 
distant ones, and with means, not 
exactly ample, but quite sufficient 
for the ordinary needs of a gentle- 
man. I was free to go anywhere 
or do anything, which, in my case 
at least, meant to be everlastingly 
projecting and abandoning — now 
determining on some pursuit that 
should give me an object or a goal 
in life, and now assuring myself 
that all such determinations were 
slaveries, and that to conform to 
the usages by which men sought 
success in public or professional 
life was an ignoble drudgery, and 
unworthy of him who could live 
without it. 

In this unsettled frame of mind 
I travelled about the world for 
years—at first over the cognate 
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parts of the Continent, with which 
{ became thoroughly familiar — 
knowing Rome, Paris, Vienna, and 
Naples, as I knew London. I then 
ran all over the States, crossing the 
Rocky Mountains, and _ spending 
above a year on the Pacific coast. 
I visited China and India. I came 
—I will not say home, for I have 
none — by Constantinople, and 
thence to Belgrade, where I made 
the acquaintance of a Turkish 
Pacha, then Governor of Scutari 
in Albania, and returned along 
with him to his seat of government. 


A Vice-governor of Prevesa induced ° 


me to go back with him to that 
unpromising spot, assuring me how 
easy I should always find means of 
reaching Corfu or Italy; and that, 
meanwhile, the quail - shooting, 
which was then beginning, would 
-amply reward me for my stay. 

Prevesa was about as wretched a 
village as poverty, sloth, and Turk- 
ish indifference could accomplish. 
The inhabitants, who combined 
trade and fishing ostensibly, really 
lived by smuggling, and only need- 
ed the opportunity to be brigands 
on shore. Their wretched “ bazaar” 
displayed only the commonest wares 
of Manchester or Glasgow, with Bel- 
gian cutlery or cheap imitation 
jewellery. But even these had no 
buyers ; and the little stir and life 
of the place was in the cafés, where 
the brawny natives, armed to the 
teeth, smoked and lounged the live- 
long day, and, to all seeming, ful- 
filled no other duty in existence. 

I suspect I have an actual liking 
for dreary and tiresome places. I be- 
lieve they somehow accommodate 
themselves to a something in my 
temperament which is not mitisan- 
thropy, nor mental depression, nor 
yet romance, but is compounded of 
all three. I feel, besides, that my 
imagination soars the more freely 
the fewer the distractions that sur- 
round me; but that I require just 
that small amount of stimulant hu- 
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man life and its daily cares suggest 
to prevent stagnation. 

I was at least six days at Prevesa 
before I was aware that her Britannic 
Majesty had a representative there. 
It was in a chance ramble down a 
little alley that led to the bay I came 
upon the British arms over a low 
doorway. I[t was a very poor-look- 
ing tumble-down house, with a very 
frail wooden balcony over the door, 
distinguished by a flagstaff, to be 
doubtless decorated on occasion by 
the proud fiag of England. 

Framing I forget what imaginary 
reason for inquiry, I entered and 
knocked at a door inscribed “ Con- 
sular hours from ——” and then a 
smudge of paint obliterating the 
rest and leaving the import in 
doubt. Not receiving any answer to 
my summons, I pushed open the door 
and entered. A man in his shirt- 
sleeves and slippers was asleep ona 
very dirty sofa, and so soundly that 
my entrance did not disturb him. 
A desk with some much-worn books 
and scattered papers, a massive lead- 
en inkstand, and a large official seal, 
were in front of him; but a paper 
of Turkish tobacco, and a glass of 
what smelt to be gin, were also pre- 
sent, and from the flushed cheek 
and heavy breathing of the sleeper, 
appeared to have been amongst his 
latest occupations. 

It is not necessary I should re- 
cord our conversation. In his half- 
waking and not all sober state he 
had mistaken me for a British sailor 
who had been left behind somewhere, 
and was importuning to be sent on 
to England, but whose case evidently 
had inspired scant sympathy. 

“Tl not do it!” grumbled out 
the Consul, with his eyes more than 
half closed. ‘‘ You were drunk, or a 
deserter—I don’t care which. My 
instructions are positive, and you 
may go to the d- forme. There 
now, that’s your answer, and you'll 
not get any other if you stayed there 
till dusk.” 
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““T suspect you mistake me, sir,” 
said I mildly. “I am a traveller, 
and an English gentleman.” 

“] hate gentlemen, and I don’t 
love travellers,” said he, in the same 
drowsy voice as before. 

“Sorry for that, but must ask 
you all the same if my passport per- 
mits me to go into Italy ?” 

“Of course it does. What sort 
of traveller are you that does not 
know that much, and that if you 
wanted a visa, it’s the Italian should 
give it, and there’s no Italian or 
‘Frenchman here. There’s no one here 
but a Russian, Strantopsky—d 
his eyes—good morning ;” and he 
again turned his face to the wall. 
I cannot say what curiosity prompt- 
ed me to continue our little-prom- 
ising conversation, but there was 
something so strange in the man’s 
manner at moments—something 
that seemed to indicate a very dif- 
ferent gondition from the present— 
that I @termined at all hazards to 
linger on. 

“‘T don’t suppose the sight of a 
countryman can be a very common 
event in these regions,” said I, “‘ and 
I might almost hope it was not an 
unpleasant one !”’ 

“Who told you that, my good 
fellow ?” said he, with more anima- 
tion than before. ‘“ Who said that 
it gave me any peculiar pleasure to 
see one of those people that remind 
me of other times and very different 
habits ?” 

* At all events I, as an. individ- 
ual, cannot open these ungracious 
recollections, for I never saw you 
before,—I do not even now know 
your name,” 

“The F. O. list has the whole 
biography. ‘Thomas Gardner Lyd- 
yard, educated at All Souls, Oxford, 
where he took first-class in classics 
and law; was appointed cornet in 
the 2d Life Guards, 6th 18— ; 
sent with Lord Raycroft’s Mission to 
Denmark to invest His Christian 
Majesty with the insignia of the 
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Most Noble Order of the Garter. 
Contested Marcheston, —— 18—, 
and was returned on a petition.’ [ll 
finish what’s not in the book—backed 
Queen Mab at seven to two—got a 
regular cropper—had to bolt, and 
lived three years in Sweden—took to 
corn-brandy and strong cavendish, 
and ended as you see— V.C. at 
Prevesa. Is not that a brilliant 
ending for a youth of promise? do 
you remember in your experience, as 
a man of travel, that you can match 
it ?” 

By this time he had risen to the 
sitting posture, and with his hair 
rudely pyshed back by his hands, 
and his face grown red with passion, 
looked as fierce and passionate as 
high excitement could make a man. 

‘*T’ve heard your name very often,” 
said I, calmly ; ‘Close and St. John 
used to talk of you constantly ; and 
I remember Moresby saying you 
were the best rider of a flat race 
amongst the gentlemen of Eng- 
land.” 

“T was better, ten times better, 
across country. I could get more 
out of my horse than any of the so- 
called steeplechase-riders; and as I 
seldom punished, the betting men 
never knew when my horse was 
distressed. Close could have told 
you that. Did he ever tell you that 
I was the best cricketer at Lord’s ? 
What’s that?’ cried he, sudden- 
ly, as a small door at the end of 
the room opened and closed again, 
almost instantly. “Oh, its dinner! 
—I suppose if I had any shame I 
should say luncheon, for it’s only 
two o’clock, not to say that ihe meal 
itself will have smail pretensions to 
be called a dinner. Will you come 
and look at it ?” 

There was nothing very hearty in 
the invitation, as little was there 
any courtesy; but the strange con- 
trast of this man’s shabby exterior, 
and the tone in which of a sudden 
he had burst out to speak, excited 
an intense curiosity in me to see 
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more of him; and though I was 
not without some scruple as to my 
right to be there at all, I followed 
him as we walked into the inner 
room. 

A young girl, whose pale care- 
worn face and gentle look struck 
me more than the elegance of fea- 
tures I afterwards recognised, curt- 
sied slightly as we entered. 

“A distressed B. 8S., Marion,” 
said the Consul, introducing me; 
“ my daughter, sir—I’m not aware of 
your name.” 

“ Lowther.” 

“Lowther, then—Mr. Lowther, 
Miss Lydyard; that’s the regular 
form, I believe. Sit down and let us 
have our soup ;” and as he spoke he 
proceeded to ladle out a smoky com- 
pound in which rice and fragments 
of lamb were freely mingled. 

“This is al] you will get for din- 
ner, Mr. Lowther, and so secure 
what solids come to your share; and 
here is such wine as we drink here. 
It comes from Patras, and has its 
fine flavour of resin.” 

I ate and drank freely, and talked 
away about the place and the 
people, and at last induced my 
host to speak of himself and his 
own habits. He fished and shot, 
he said, some years before, but he 
had given up both; he also had an 
Arab nag or two, but he sold them 
—in fact, as time wore on, he had 
abandoned everything like pastime 
or amusement, and now droned 
away life in a semi-stupor, or be- 
tween gin and sleep. 

“Capital fellows these Albanian 
brutes for letting a man have his 
way. No one asks how you live, 
or with whom. The hogs in a 
stye are not less troubled with a 
public opinion. Except once that 
the Pacha sent me an offer for 
Marion, I don’t know that I have 
ever had a state communication since 
[ took up my post.” 

The young girl’s face flushed 
crimson, but she never spoke, nor 
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had I yet heard the sound of her 
voice. 

“My Russian colleague,” con- 
tinued he, with a savage laugh, 
“‘ crew half terrified at the thought 
of my influence here if my daughter 
became a Sultana, and got some 
fellow to write a letter in a Paris 
newspaper to denounce the British 
intrigue, and declare that I had be- 
come a Mussulman: and the F. 0. 
people wrote out to me to inquire if 
it were true ; and I replied that, as I 
had not owned a hat for five-and- 
thirty years, I wore a turban when 
I went out, but as that was an 
event that didn’t happen above 
twice or thrice a year, they needn’t 
mind it, and that if her Majesty 
made a point of it, ’d not go out 
any more. 

‘“* After that the official fellows, 
who seemed to have forgotten me 
before, never gave me any peace— 
asking for returns of this and re- 
ports of that. How many piastres 
the Pacha gave his cook—ho any 
kids went to a pilaff—how many 
wives to a small harem—what was 
the least a man could live on in the 
English service—and whether keep- 
ing men poor and on the prowl was 
not a sure measure to secure them 
of an inquiring and inquisitive dis- 
position. 

“T take it, they must have 
liked my despatches, for not a 
month passed that they did not 
poke me up. At last there came a 
young fellow this way ; he was on a 
walk down to Thessaly, he said, to see 
Mount Olympus; he hurt his foot, 
and he stayed here several weeks, 
and he wrote them a despatch in 
my name, and said what a stunning 
fine thing it would be to make all 
this country and the Epirus Greek ; 
and that we should checkmate the 
Russians by erecting a rival state 
and a heterodox church, and I don’t 
know what else. He got up his 


Greck theology from Marion, here— 
her mother was from Attica—and 
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he made believe that he knew all 
the dogmas.” 

I stole a look at Marion, but as 
quickly withdrew it, for she was 
deadly pale, and looked as if about 
to faint. 

“Marion knows,” continued he, 
‘all the fine reasons he gave for the 
policy, and how it was not to be 
confounded with what the Greeks 
call the Grande Idée—no Byzantian 
renaissance humbug at all, but 
some sort of protectorate state, with 
England, France, and Italy, I think 
as the protecting powers; and, in 
fact, he got to be so plausible, and 
quoted such marvellous names, that 
F. O. rose to the bait, and asked 
to have further information ; but, by 
that time, he had gone away, and 
we never saw more of him.” 

The young girl rocked to and fro 
in her chair, and fearing she would 
fall off in a faint, I half arose to 
catch her, when a look so implor- 
ingly sad as to go to my heart 
arrested me, and I sat still, and to 
avert attention from her, asked the 
Consul some questions as to the value 
of the project he had written about. 

““T suppose it was about as wise 
as such things generally are,” con- 
tinued he ; ‘‘it may have had its little 
grain of sense somewhere, and all its 
disadvantages required time to de- 
velop. He was a shrewd sort of fel- 
low that William Hope—that was his 
name; he borrowed twenty pounds 
of me, and he sent it back too, and 
avery pretty writing-desk to Marion ; 
and a box of books; and he said 
he’d come back some fine day and 
see us, but he has apparently for- 
gotten that, and it’s now two years 
and a half we have never heard of 
him. Is it not, Marion ?” 

“Two years and eight months,” 
said she, calmly; but her lips 
trembled in spite of her. 

IT was not sorry when our chiboucks 
were introduced, and the young girl 
had a fair pretext to steal away ; for 
I saw with what a struggle she was 
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controlling her emotion, and what a 
relief it would be to her to escape 
notice. 

The Consul was so pleased to 
have any opportunity to relieve his 
mind that he talked away for hours, 
and of his most intimate concerns, 
In inveighing against the hard lot 
that sentenced his wearing out his 
last years of life in such a place, he 
told me his whole history. There 
was but one point of any doubt; 
whether Marion’s mother had been 
a wedded wife or not I could not 
discover. She was dead some years, 
and he spoke of her with more feel- 
ing than he seemed well capable of 
showing. She had died of that 
peculiar form of disease which is 
found in the low-lying lands of 
Greece, and the seeds of the dis- 
order he had already detected in 
Marion. “There is a little short 
cough, without effort, but when I 
hear it it goes to my heart,” said he, 
‘“‘for I know well that there lurks an 
enemy nothing can dislodge. You 
hear it now, listen!” cried he—and 
he held up his hands to impose 
silence, but I heard nothing. 

I sat on till evening, chatting as 
smokers will do in that broken and 
unconnected fashion that admits of 
anything being taken up, and as 
lightly abandoned. There was not a 
little to interest in a man whose mere 
incongruity with his station impart- 
ed a strange turn to all his opinions 
and judgments,.and who even in 
his banishment tried to follow the 
events of a world he was destined 
never to share in. For many a year 
he had thought of nothing but how 
to escape from this dreary spot— 
to exchange with any one and for 
anything ; but now with something 
like a dread of civilisation he hugged 
himself in the thought of his exile 
where he could be as barbarous, as 
neglectful, and as degenerate as he 
pleased. 

Of this same savagery one trait 
will suffice to indicate the extent. 
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Prevesa was formerly a yacht sta- 
tion where men frequently came 
in the woodcock season or for the 
quails ; but a terrible brigand out- 
rage, in which two Germans and an 
English naval officer were killed, 
put an end to all such visits. Lyd- 
yard declared that he never regret- 
ted an incident that freed him from 
all intrusion of strangers, and aver- 
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red that he at least owed a debt of 
gratitude to the Klephts. 

When I wished him good-night 
he was far too deep in the gin-flask 
to make his words impressive; but 
as he told me he’d like me to come 
up often and sit with him, I deter- 
mined to accept his invitation so 
long as I lingered in the neighbour- 
hood. 


CHAPTER II. 


I stayed on five weeks at Prevesa, 
for though I gave my evenings to 
the Consul, I passed every morning 
with Marion. I never saw a girl 
whose society had the same charm 
forme. Heaven knows there could 


scarcely have been so dreary a spot, 
nor one where life had fewer pleas- 
ures; but there seemed a capacity 
for enjoyment in her mind, which, 
whether for sun or sky or shore, 
for breezy mountain or dark nestling 
wood, could extract its own delight 


and be happy. 

I had seen enough even on the 
first day I met her to be aware that 
Hope had not made a merely pas- 
sing impression upon her heart, and 
[ was cautious to avoid all that 
might revive the memory of his 
name. This reserve on my part 
seemed actually at length too much 
for her patience, for in one of our 
long walks she suddenly asked me 
if I had never known him. 

“No,” replied I, ‘{never; and 
I have been guardedly careful not 
to ask you about one of whose inti- 
macy with you I feel jealous.” 

“How do you mean jealous?” 
asked she, turning on me_ those 
large full eyes that reminded of the 
Homeric simile, the ox-eyed.” 

“‘ Perhaps my word was ill-chosen,” 
said I, in some confusion ; “ but what 
I tried to convey was the discom- 
fiture I felt on thinking that there 
had been one who walked with you 
where we are walking, and whose 


words, it might be, interested you 
as much, or more, than mine.” 

“Yes, it is true,” said she, softly. 

“Which is true?” asked IJ, in a 
low. voice. 

“That he loved me!” said she, 
in the same unaltered tone. 

‘And yeu ;”+* but I caught 
myself at once, and, shocked at the 
ungenerous daring, turned it off by 
saying, ‘“‘I should like to hear more 
of him; tell me what you know of 
his history or belongings.” 

“T know nothing, except that he 
was poor as ourselves; that what- 
ever he should become in life must 
be his own achievement; that he 
was friendless and alone.” 

“He was a gentleman?” said J, 
inquiring. 

‘“Was he not a gentleman! Was 
not every word, every opinion he 
uttered, the soul of honour and 
high feeling! When he spoke of 
what he read, he knew how to 
praise all that was noble, and truth- 
ful, and worthy, and to decry what- 
ever was ignoble or mean. When 
he helped a beggar on the road, he 
gave his alms like one whose happier 
fortune it was to aid a brother, and 
who might himself accept assistance 
to-morrow. And so through all he 
did, the world seemed like some 
flowery meadow, where, if we would, 
we might stroll or stretch at ease, 
each happy with each.” 

‘Was he ambitious ?” 

“If you mean of honour, fame, 
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and good repute, yes, as I never 
heard of any one; but of that suc- 
cess that includes wealth and state, 
luxurious living, and the rest of it, 
he could not have been, for he has 
said over and over at our homely 
board, ‘This is indeed what delights 
me! Itis here I begin to feel how 
unworthy are the vulgar slaveries 
rich men submit to.’” 

“He had, then, some experiences 
of the life he censured ?” 

“] don’t know that he had, ex- 
cept from hearsay ; but he had read, 
und conversed almost as much as he 
had read.” 

‘“‘ Had he served as a soldier ?” 

“No, he could not bear any 
settled career; he called it a bond- 
age, and that all men who followed 
any distinct calling lost their iden- 
tity in the craft: he would laugh- 
ingly say, ‘they become smaller 
than women.’ ” 

“He loved you very much, 
Marion, and = 

“Why has he not returned ?” 
said she, as her eyes flashed fiercely. 
“Say out your words, or if you have 
no courage for them, let me say them. 
It was this you would have asked.” 

‘““T had not any right.” 

““Of course you had not, but I 
will give the right, that I may 
shame the questioner. If he has not 
come back, will you be prepared to 
say he may not come to-morrow? 
this very night? At first in every 
footfall on the road, in every voice 
I heard—I have grown wiser now, 
and I can wait.” 

“Such trustfulness honours you,” 
said I, thoughtfully. 

“It is no more than what I owe 
him. There, look there!” said she, 
—-“there is a Levanter coming in al- 
ready, and but a moment back that 
sea was like a mirror! Is not life 
just such another ocean, and can he 
who plans a voyage be more certain 
of his weather? How can I know 
what difficulties he is now combat- 
ing, what barriers oppose him ?” 
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“‘T should be glad to feel that some 
one would, one day, trust me in that 
fashion.” 

“So she will, if you inspire her with 
the same love. A woman’s heart can 
be as good or as bad as you like to 
make it; she has but the keeping of 
it—the culture is another’s.” 

This was the tone of many a con- 
versation we had together, through 
all of which I could gather how 
a girl of a strong will and an un- 
tried nature had been gradually 
moulded to opinions so new and 
strange to her by one whose tem- 
perament and character were stronger 
than her own. 

That she loved him with her 
whole heart—that she felt towards 
him that almost worship with which 
a fervid imagination will inspire its 
object of devotion—was clear enough. 
But I own that my greater anxiety 
was to learn, if I could, who was 
this man, what was he, and how 
came he here? It was not difficult 
to believe that even a man of cul- 
ture and refinement might have fal- 
len in love with this girl. She was, 
with certain traits of delicate health 
and pallor, of great beauty; her 
large lustrous eyes, more expressive 
from the dark colour of the orbits 
round them, could change from a 
melting softness to a glance of wild 
defiance ; and her mouth, of which 
the teeth inclined slightly inwards, 
had a character of winning sweet- 
ness there was no resisting. Her 
figure might be called faultless ; 
all I had ever seen of statuesque 
in symmetry was realised in that 
lithe and graceful form, which, even 
under the coarse drapery she wore, 
betrayed in every pose and move- 
ment the perfection of form. 
And just as the conscious grace 
of the beautiful woman blended 
with the bounding elasticity of 
the happy girl, so in temperament 
she united all the thoughtful moods 
of a reflective mind with the fresh, 
wild impulses of the child. 
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‘‘ T know,” said she to me one 
day, ‘I see it; you are puzzled 
about William Hope.” 

‘*T own it,” said I, half sorrow- 
fully. 

‘“And you cannot imagine how 
this man of refinement—this crea- 
ture of gifts and graces, this emi- 
nent gentleman, for I know your 
comprehensive phrase—could have 
loved such as me.” 

“Far from it, Marion; my won- 
der is how he could tear himself 
away from you, even for a season.” 

“That was duty.” 

“But what kind of duty? He 
had no ties—no cares of any calling ; 
you say he had no relatives to dic- 


tate to him: how could he explaina . 


necessity where there was no pres- 
sure ?” 

“What he said was enough for 
me. And,” added she, after a pause, 
‘“‘it would have been a bolder than 
either you or me would have dared 
to question him.” 

This chance speech explained in 
full the ascendancy that his more 
powerful nature had gained over her, 
and how it was easier to her to be- 
lieve than to distrust him. 

“Does he write to you ?” 

a“ No.” 

“ Nor you to him ?” 

“No; he did not ask it!” 

“ And still you know he will 
come back ?” 

“T know it;” and she nodded 
twice, with a little smile that seemed 
to say how assured she felt in the 
avowal. 

If there seems scant delicacy in 
the way I dared to question her, let 
me hasten to say that our intimacy 
warranted the freedom, which her 
manner besides invited; for I have 
not given here the details of those 
conversations that occurred between 
us, nor told how we were led on 
from word to word to closest con- 
fessions. 

Strange girl in every way! she 
would suffer me to walk with my 
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arm around her waist, and yet would 
fire indignantly if I dared to call 
her ‘‘ Marion mou,” as in Greek 
phrase Hope had called her. 

Anything more hopeless than the 
attempt to gain her affections I could 
not imagine; but the conviction, 
Strong as it was, did not save me 
from feeling desperately in love with 
her. In honest fact, the glimpses I 
had caught of her nature, when re- 
vealing to me her love for another, 
had completely enraptured me; her 
warm fidelity, her unswerving faith, 
and her sustaining pride in the man 
she loved, needed less loveliness than 
hers to make her a prize to be 
striven for. 

And so it was, I did love her, 
dreamed of her by night and can- 
vassed in my mind by day what 
way to win her. There was not 
living a man who had less count to 
render to his fellows than myself; 
I was actually without kith or kin 
or belongings of any kind. That I 
should marry a girl in the humblest 
condition was purely my own  ffair. 
There was not one to question me; 
but, above all this and beyond it, ] 
owned the one great difficulty, how 
should I gain her love? The very 
mode in which my intimacy with 
her had been effected, would make 
ita sort of treason were I to try to win 
her affections; and I could fancy 
that scornful banter in which she 
would meet my addresses, and ask 
me what sort of memory was mine ? 
I could picture her raillery too on 
the nature that could deliberately 
raise its hopes on the foundation 
of affection laid by another, and 
make what, to an honest mind, would 
be jealousy, minister to his own 
passion. 

It was all true, and except some 
advantages of a purely worldly kind, 
and for which I knew she would 
have little value, I had nothing in 
my favor. The only question then 
that remained was, should I better 
break the spell that was on me by 
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incurring a distinct refusal ; or should 
I fly at once, and leave the place for 
ever ? 

The latter seemed the wiser re- 
solve, and I came to it as I slowly 
walked homeward to my inn at night. 
Instead of going to bed I sent for the 
landlord, and engaged with him to 
furnish me horses and a guide to 
anywhere on the coast by which I 
might take shipping for Italy or the 
shores of the Adriatic. There was 
a return caravan with a strong armed 
party bound for Salonica to start at 
midnight. I made my bargain, and 
within two hours after was on the 
road. 

I have little more to add. We 
were nearly three weeks on the way, 
and I was thoroughly exhausted, 
weather-worn, and very ragged, when 
I entered at nightfall that dirty 
seaport which I am now told is to 
become the greatest commercial mart 
of the Levant. 

One of the first sights that struck 
me as I came in was a party of yacht 
sailors with the word “ Marmion” on 
their glazed habits. 

The Marmion was the crack yacht 
of Cowes—the fastest cutter, it was 
supposed, ever built, and lately 
bought by the Duke of R 
whom I had known intimately at All 
Souls. Having learned that he was 
bound for the Pirzeus, I sent off 
a few lines, asking, if not utterly 
inconvenient, that he would give 
me a passage to Greece. 

A letter from the Duke, with a 
most cordial invitation, answered 
me within an hour. He was on his 
wedding tour, and had a small party 
of friends, but ample room, and a 
hearty welcome for me. 

If I were painting a picture de 
genre, I might linger to sketch some 
of the scenes, and one or two of the 
characters, of that yacht party ; but 
though there was a very pretty and 
attractive bride, and more than one 
bridesmaid of striking beauty, and 
some half-dozen very assiduous 
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young men of great fascination and 
faultless costume, I was too much 
under the shadow of my late dis- 
comfiture to emerge into the broad 
sunlight of their gay converse. 

“What is the matter with you ?” 
said R—— to me one night, as we 
walked the deck alone; “I never 
saw you before in such low spirits.” 

I made some pretext of health, 
and changed the theme, when he 
asked me where I had been, and 
how I had come to that little-visited 
spot—Salonica. 

‘““As for that,” I said, “I have 
been sojourning in scores of places 
not fit to compare with it; places 
you never so much as heard of— 
Yanina, Arta, Corstatacu, and Pre- 
vesa.”” 

‘“*Prevesa! the little bay opposite 
Corfu ?” 

“Yes; how do you know it ?” 

“Because I passed three months 
there. It was in that little dreary 
fishing village where I lived on sar- 
dines and boiled rice. I wrote a 
marvellous State paper, that the 
fellows at F. O. used to say made 
it a crying shame for me to leave 
diplomacy. Iwas then attached to 
my uncle’s Embassy at Constanti- 
nople.” 

‘“* What year was that ?” 

In 18—. I seldom can recall 
a date, but I have a clue to this 
one.” He paused for some seconds 
and added—‘ There was a good- 
looking girl there that I ‘ spooned’ 
and got very fond of too. That's 
the confounded part of those bar- 
barous places. It is not only the 
onions and the black bread you get 
used to, but you conform to the 
women too, and if you remain over 
long you end by marrying one of them. 
Shake your head, old fellow, but it 
might happen all the same.” He 
paused for a moment or two, gave a 
faint sigh, and then with a sort of 
shake, like one throwing off a load, 
said—“ Come down below and let's 
have a glass of brandy-and-water.” 
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By Samvuet Suck, Junr. 
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THE BLAZE* ON THE HEART. 


TuEn good-bye, Joe; you've gone, I’m told, 
Away to the far-off West ; 
And the old folks say, and the Deacon, too, 
They’re sure it’s all for the best, 
For the cursed dram-shop spoiled you, Joe, 
And I never could be your wife ; 
Yet I’m ’most afeared, in spite of myself, 
I'll love you all my life. 
Day and night, 
Night and day, 
Ever in sight, 
Never away. 
Joe, dear Joe! 


I often think of the days of old, 
When we tapped the maple-tree, 
And you swore the sap warn’t half as sweet 
As the kiss you stole from me. 
I think of the walks}through the hemlock woods 
To the meetin’-house with you; 
But the stars, somehow, don’t shine so bright, 
And the sky don’t seem so blue. 
Day and night, 
Night and day, 
Ever in sight, 
Never away, 
Joe, dear Joe! 


The blaze you made on the juniper-tree 
Long years will wear away, 
But the blaze you’ve left on my heart will last 
Till age has turned me gray, 
For I can’t forget; when I shut my eyes, 
You're sure to come to view, 
Till I kinder wish for an endless sleep, 
One last, long dream of you. 
Day and night, 
Night and day, 
Ever in sight, 
Never away, 
Joe, dear Joe! 





* A backwoodsman’s mark on a tree,—shows that some chap’s been along that way 
hefore. 
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No. II. 
THE BLUEBERRY FROLIC.* 


Ou, Barbara dear, you'll come with me, 
And Siss will go with Bly ; 
We're off to the blueberry frolic to-day, 
With hay-cart, buggy, and fly. 
Old Jake's to the fore, with his fiddle and bow, 
And Jonathan brings his horn ; 
We'll end with a dance at the room in the mill, 
Then home at the peep of dawn. 
Then come, come, come! 
Though Margery, Bess, and Sue, 
Jenny, and Kate, will all be there, 
They ain’t a touch to you! 


My sakes! you’d make an angel cuss, 
You've got such a lot of airs; 
Mebbe the Governor's good enough, 
If we’re such small affairs. 
I’m blessed if I don’t ask Bella to come, 
She'd give her eyes to go; 
Hler eyes ain’t bad—you know they ain't— 
And her neck is like the snow. 
Then come, come, come ! 
Though Margery, Bess, and Sue, 


Jenny, and Kate, will all be there, 
They ain’t a touch to you! 


Now don’t you cry! I only joked: 
I knew yer meant to go. 
It’s ‘cause I love you, Barbara dear, 
I sometimes hate you so. 
Come, let's get spliced ; it’s time, I guess: 
Let’s drop these pets for life. 
I'd like some pets of a different sort, 
With Barbara for my wife.” 
Then come, come, come ! 
Though Margery, Bess, and Sue, 
Jenny, and Kate, will all be there, 
They ain’t a touch to you! 





* In the North-Eastern States, and in New Brunswick and Nova Scotia, there are 
extensive tracts, called ‘‘ Barrens,’’? over which fires have swept that have burned up 
the very soil itself, and have left nothing behind them but bare rocks, lofty rampikes 
(the blackened stems of pine-trees), and blueberries. At the end of August all crea- 
tion begins to think that blueberries taste nice. The bears camp out on the barrens, 
and grow fat and saucy. Clouds of wild pigeons cluster on the old rampikes as thick 
as blackberries ; and the boys and girls hitch their horses into hay-waggons half filled 
with hay, and off they go “‘a-berryin’,’’ and pick barrels of blueberries, which mother 
afterwards dries and preserves for winter's use. It’s t fun, I tell you. Boys, 
girls, birds, and bears—all nature goes in for one big “blueberry frolic 7’ and if they 
haven't a good time, I just want to know.—4. 8., Jr. 
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WAITING FOR YOU, JOCK. 


WInTER’s agoing ; 
The streams are a-flowing ; 
The May flowers blowing 
Will soon be in view. 
But all things seem faded, 
For my heart it is jaded, 
Waiting for you, Jock, 
Waiting for you; 
Oh, but it’s weary work, 
Waiting for you! 


As soon as the day's done, 
My thoughts to the west run ; 
I envy the red sun, 
That sinks from my view. 
On you it’s a-shining, 
While here I am pining, 
Waiting for you, Jock, 
Waiting for you ; 
Oh, but it’s weary work, 
Waiting for you! 


I sigh when the day beams, 
The pitiful night seems 
To cheer me with sweet dreams, 
That bear me to you. 
Each morn as you flee me, 
The fading stars see me, 
Waiting for you, Jock, 
Waiting for you; 
Oh, but it’s weary work, 
Waiting for you! 


Go, robin,* fly to him, 
Sing ever nigh to him; 
Summer winds, sigh to him; 
Bid him be true! 
Where he sleeps on the prairies, 
Oh, whisper, kind fairies, 
“ Waiting for you, Jock, 
Waiting for you! 
Oh, but it’s weary work, 
Waiting for you!” 





* The American thrush. 
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No. IV. 
THE LONG VOYAGE. 


Tue mackerel boats sailed slowly out 
Into the darkening sea, 

But the grey gull’s flight was landward, 
The kestrel skimmed the lea. 


Strange whisperings were in the air; 
And though no leaflet stirred, 

The echo of the distant storm, 
The moaning sough, was heard. 


It came—the swift-winged hurricane, 
Bursting upon the shore, 

Till the wild bird’s nest, and the fisher’s cot, 
All trembled at its roar. 


And woman wept, and watched, and wept, 
And prayed for the night to wane ; 

And watched and prayed, though the setting sun 
Lit up the window-pane. 


“A sail!” 
That sail is not for you; 
It slowly fades away. 
The sun may set; the moon may rise; 
The night may turn to day ; 


Slow years roll by, and the solemn stars 
Glide on—but all in vain! | 

They have sailed away on a long, long voyage ; 
They’ll never come back again. 


No. V. 
AFEARED OF A GALL. 


On, darn * it all !—afeared of her, 
And such a mite of a gall! 

Why, two of her size rolled into one 
Won't ditto sister Sall. 

Her voice is sweet as the whipporwill’s, 
And the sunsbine’s in her hair ; 

But I’d rather fs.ce a redskin’s knife, 
Or the grip of a grizzly bear. 





* Sister Sall don’t like this word. Says it’s only fit for stockings, and suchlike. 
But it can’t be helped. The country folks are greatat darning. They will “ darn,” 
and that’s all about it.—S. S., Jr. 
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Yet Sall says, ‘‘ Why, she’s such a dear, 
She’s just the one for you.” 

Oh, darn it all! afeared of a gall, 
And me just six feet two! 


Though she ain’t any size, while I’m 
Considerable tall, 

I’m nowhere when she speaks to me, 
She makes me feel so small. 

Mv face grows red, my tongue gets hitched, 
The cussed thing won’t go ; 

It riles me, ‘cause it makes her think 
I’m most tarnation slow. 

And though folks say she’s sweet on me, 
I guess it can’t be true. 

Oh, darn it all—afeared of a gall, 
And me just six feet two! 


My sakes! just s’pose if what the folks 
Is saying should be so! 

(io, cousin Jane, and speak to her. 
Find out, and let me know ; 

Tell her the galls should court the men, 
For isn’t this leap year ? 

That’s why I’m kinder bashful like, 
Awaiting for her here. 

And should she hear I’m scared of her, 
You'll swear it can’t be true. 

Oh, darn it all—afeard of a gall, 
And me just six feet two! 
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Tne last words of any man are 
interesting—we had almost said— 
to all men; and though fact may 
not confirm so broad a _ general 
statement, yet in sentiment and 
essence it remains true. No doubt, 
that great conclusion of visible ex- 
istence from which we all have an 
instinctive shrinking, often seems to 
lose a great deal of its solemnity as it 
approaches ; and the last utterances 
of most men are trivial, betraying 
rather the languor and weakness of 
worn-out humanity, than any seri- 
ous consciousness of that mysterious 
and solemn position between the 
seen and unseen, which a man 
can occupy but once, and from 
which, according to universal hu- 
man superstition, his words ought 
to come with a moral force and sig- 
nificance which no other can give. 
But when it does so happen that 
those who are on the eve of leaving 
this world have really said some- 
thing worth remembering, how anx- 
iously we dwell upon and cherish 
their words. To those who love 
the dying man, they are more pre- 
cious than anything else he leaves 
behind him; and all mankind is 
more or less touched and interested 
by every utterance which is 
worthy of the dignity and im- 
portance of the last moment. The 
race is grateful to every mortal who 
steps out of the warm precincts of 
the cheerful day with such a mien 
as does humanity credit. We ac- 
cept his testimony that life has been 
worth living, and that death has 
nothing to appal the pious and 
courageous spirit, with perhaps a 
deeper and more heartfelt satisfac- 
tion than accompanies any other 
witness-bearing in life. 


The same natural sentiment 
prompts us to regard with double 
eagerness — with a feeling, which 
we may describe as intense and 
wistful curiosity, mingling in our in- 
terest—every last work in literature. 
Did the man know that this was the 
Jast time he should stand between us 
and the unknown, interpreting to us 
the invisible ? Were all these reflec- 
tions of his—these suggestions which 
awaken our own thoughts—over- 
shadowed by some consciousness 
within him that to us he should 
never speak more? A last work 
with such a conscious inspiration is 
rare ; and perhaps it is well that it 
is so. Even Addison’s invitation 
to come and see how a Christian 
could die, jars upon the listener ; 
and we doubt whether it would be 
possible to put up with productions 
which took us at such a disadvan- 
tage, and in which the didactic 
impulse natural to humanity would 
have such enormous leverage. But 
yet that writer must have made 
small impression on the mind of 
his time whose last production is 
not received with an interest, and 
treated with an importance, pecu- 
liar to itself. The two great 
contemporaries who shared with 
Lord Lytton the applause of his gen- 
eration both left fragments behind 
them, works half—nay, less than 
half—completed ; both of whieh their 
admirers tell us would have been 
remarkable among the works of the 
master, but neither of which could 
by any exercise of ingenuity be 
mede to mean more than their 
avchor had been accustomed to 
mean, or to possess greater moral 
weight than their predecessors. 
When any special impulse of re- 
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spect or regard moves the mind of 
a reader towards Dickens or Thack- 
eray, it will certainly not be either 
to ‘Edwin Drood’ or to ‘Denis 
Duval’ that he will turn. These 
scraps of unfinished work might 
have been, so far as their internal 
evidence goes, produced at any pe- 
riod of their authors’ lives. There 
is nothing in them to attract speci- 
ally even the eye of affection. 

Lord Lytton has been more for- 
tunate ; he has not only completed 
his last work, but he has done so 
as a man naturally would, who, with- 
out taking upon him anything of 
the solemnity of a final utterance, 
has yet felt himself in that stage of 
life which every reasonable mind 
must know to be the last, and in 
which the impulse to sum up and 
compare all human thoughts and 
projects, is stronger than any other 
intellectual motive. He has added 


to the curious completeness with 
which his last book finishes his 
literary career, by mingling in it the 


old modes of working, to which he 
was always faithful, with the new 
modes of thinking which he half 
accepted and half resisted ; which be- 
longed neither to his generation nor 
to his temperament, but which his 
ever-ambitious and _ all-embracing 
mind could not consent to have no 
share in. ‘Kenelm Chillingly’ is 
framed on the same model as most 
of his previous works, and resembles 
them curiously in all the family fea- 
tures that mark a common parent- 
age ; and yet it is- strangely, touch- 
ingly different from all its predeces- 
sors. Nothing has been more com- 
mon than to say that Lord Lytton 
himself was his own hero — that 
even the age of heroism changed as 
the author grew older, and that from 
the young Pelham to the middle- 
aged philosopher of his later works, 
he himself was always, more or less 
visibly, the original of the picture. 
We need not stay to inquire how 
much actual truth there was in this 
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assertion ; or, indeed, we may allow, 
as he himself said on many occa- 
sions, that there was no actual fact 
in it at all. But yet such an im- 
pression is never made without a 
certain amount of cause ; and while 
we believe that Bulwer never con- 
sciously drew from himself, we are 
convinced that his own unconscious 
personality was continually shadow- 
ed forth in the figures of his heroes: 
he struggled with them, conquered 
with them, and repeated in them 
his own triumphs ; while they, on 
their side, thought as he did, and 
were actuated wholly by his motives 
and traditions.: Through all these 
graceful, witty, polished, insinuat- 
ing, and successful young men 
there ran this thread of identity 
with the graceful polish, the high 
culture, the versatile genius, and the 
wide successes of their author. They 
were not portraits of himself, any 
more than the type of manly per- 
fection from whose fine proportions 
a great painter draws all his greatest 
figures, is the absolute original of the 
historical or poetical heroes whom 
he places .on his canvas. Lord 
Lytton painted from himself only as 
Michael Angelo might have done. 
The marked and curious difference 
which we note in ‘ Kenelm Chillingly’ 
is that the painter has ceased to be 
able to use himself for his model. 
He has looked in his glass for this 
last time, and he has seen that the 
courtly gentleman therein reflected 
was no longer the type which a new 
generation would recognise. Per- 
haps it was with a certain shock of 
natural pain that the artist recog- 
nised this fact ; but it seems very 
clear to us that he did recognise it. 
The new picture is from a new 
model, conceived perhaps something 
after the old traditions, but yet 
visibly and confessedly another 
manner of man. And this change 
affects the whole structure of the 
book. Instead of having the con- 
fidence of certainty (to keep up our 
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metaphor) as to the working of 
certain muscles, the pose of the 
limbs, the action of the figure, there 
may be detected in the picture an 
occasional vagueness and an occa- 
sional rigidity, according as the 
artist reproduced too exactly, or for 
a moment forgot to follow the lines 
of his new model. The change con- 
fuses him. Sometimes he},forgets 
himself, and puts in unawares one 
of the old strongly-marked and cer- 
tain outlines; then bethinks himself, 
and his hand wavers. The same 
effect is visible in the moral as well 
as the structural composition of the 
book. Instead of the old unfailing 
and exuberant fellow-feeling with 
which he threw himself into all his 
former hero said or did, Lord Lytton 
follows his new hero with an interest 
which is almost wistful. He him- 


self is not sure that he quite com- 
prehends what the young man would 
be at; he is anxious, watching him 
as he moves, doubtful what he will 
make of it; and by times interposes 
in his own person by a tour de force, 


which we feel must have been almost 
conscious, to get his Frankenstein 
out of trouble. In the old days he 
left the hero gaily to those manifold 
and unfailing resources which he 
knew so well, conscious that no em- 
ergency, however unforeseen, would 
find his Pelham or his Pisistratus at 
a loss. But he is by no means sure 
that his new-fangled Kenelm will 
know how to take care of himself 
when difficulties come in the way. 
This curious difference runs 
through all the book; and there 
is another difference which sepa- 
rates it equally from the others, and 
in which we find a characteristic 
homage to the changed character of 
the times. Lord Lytton’s heroes are 
all adventurers more or less, bent 
upon conquering the world, and 
winning for themselves either 
wealth or glory, or elevation of 
one kind or another. But the new 
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hero, though he has one strand 
of the old web so knitted into his 
character, that we feel sure he will 
be led eventually into public life 
and the service of his country, as 
certainly as any Pelham of them all, 
differs totaily from all those brilliant 
young neophytes, in so far that his 
early adventures do nothing at all 
for his own advancement, but are 
spent in aimless philosophical wan- 
derings and efforts for the good of 
others. Kenelm is more than 
“viewy,” he is the victim of ad- 
vanced ideas and new theories of 
life—theories which his instructors 
make trade and capital of, but 
which he, in the seriousness of his 
nature, takes for real, and endeay- 
ours manfully to work out, to the 
much tribulation of all his friends, 
and confusion of his own existence. 
No hero of Lord Lytton’s ever got 
through three volumes before with- 
out striking some stroke on his own 
account, or winning some dazzling 
personal success; and we are not 
sure that Kenelm’s disinterested- 
ness, his indifference to personal 
advantage and to his own position, 
are not in themselves a proof that 
something has been gained by that 
very progress and those very ad- 
vanced ideas which it is the author’s 
aim to hold up to general contempt. 
It is true that a great part of Lord 
Lytton’s purpose is to show that the 
indifference of his hero is a reaction 
against the supreme and active self- 
ishness on principle, of such char- 
acters as that of young Chillingly 
Gordon, the clever, cold, and unscru- 
pulous disciple of the new ideas; but 
this reaction is at first unconscious, 
and only takes form and shape as 
Kenelm becomes convinced of the 
impossibility of life, such life as he 
could live, under the conditions pre- 
scribed to him by his teachers. 
His quaint desire “‘to get out of his 
own skin” into some other man’s, 
for the sake of getting somehow at 
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a life which shall be real, grows out 
of the natural weariness and disgust 
of a generous temperament with 
the new canons, which nevertheless 
bind him mentally, until experience 
and some considerable sowing of 
philanthropical wild oats opens his 
eyes. Lord Lytton is very severe 
upon his age—upon its elaborate 
unrealities, and the huge system 
of shams in which everything most 
important in the world is gradually 
getting involved; but he shows, at 
the same time, his appreciation of 
the fact, that the better spirits of the 
age strive through all the falsehoods 
—which they discover to be false, one 
by one—towards a better and a 
higher aim than would, fifty years 
ago, have been supposed to move a 
young man’s fancy. In Pelham’s 
day selfishness was also very com- 
mon, and it is very distinctly set 
forth in that charming chronicle of 
fashionable and political struggles 
for the pre-eminence. Pelham, how- 
ever, takes advantage of it gaily; 
he is not driven distraught by it 


like Kenelm; and thus, if the evil 
is darker as being more elaborately 
systematised, the exceptional good, 
which always holds its place, is pro- 


portionately brighter. A gentleman 
who adventured himself in the guise 
of a workman among common peo- 
ple fifty years ago would have 
been at once credited with an evil 
motive; and even the benevolence 
of fiction could have attempted no- 
thing better for him than such an 
excuse for his conduct as incipient 
madness, or at the least a bad dis- 
appointment and _ broken heart 
could give. But in these days we 
have grown familiar with the notion 
that a man may think of studying 
“life” in peaceful scenes of industry 
as well as in casinos or disreputable 
haunts about town ; and have learn- 
ed to believe that dissatisfaction with 
the inequalities of existence is not to 
be found alone in the workman’s lodg- 
ing, but may wake a weary discon- 
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tent even in heads that wear coro- 
nets. The impracticable and un- 
manageable Kenelm is in this way a 
certificate of character to the age 
which his author assails through 
him. An evil age, and the times 
all out of joint; yet with the best 
in it struggling painfully still to- 
wards a higher best, if that may be 
got at anyhow; and by very force 
of their dissatisfaction proving that 
they possess an elevated standard of 
good and evil, a sense of some good 
not yet attained, which perhaps is 
unattainable, but towards which 
they are still in the attitude, not of ’ 
despair, but of hope. 

The beginning of this book is one 
of Lord Lytton’s happiest efforts. 
It is clear and terse and bright, 
and full of delicate fun and humour ; 
and though the Chillingly family 
are perhaps put on the canvas with 
more elaboration and fulness of de- 
tail than is quite necessary, seeing 
we are to know so very little more 
about them, the picture is both 
charming and amusing. Sir Peter 
himself is an example of Lord Lyt- 
ton’s favourite mixture of philosophy 
and learning with good sense and 
warm affections, toned down to the 
sober level befitting an unambitious 
country gentleman. He is, besides, 
another and final instance of that 
very touching and charming em- 
bodiment of paternal love which so 
often recurs in Lord Lytton’s works, 
and which it is always delightful to 
meet with. We do not know any 
other author who has given so much 
prominence to the relationship be- 
tween father and son, or who has 
exhibited in so beautiful a light 
this warmest link of love which 
can exist between two men with 
all the charm which it possesses. 
The mutual respect of the young 
man and the old man, the reverence 
of the son for his father’s opinions, 
the indulgent consideration of the 
father for the son’s, the sense of 
mutual support, understanding, and 
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censolation which bridges over even 
these chasms between one genera- 
tion and another, which cannot be 
otherwise surmounted,—are always 
beautifully rendered, and never 
have been more so than in the re- 
lationship between Sir Peter and 
his sen. This is evidently a phase 
of life which our author thorough- 
ly entered into and comprehended. 
Sir Peter, excellent man, is infi- 
nitely confused by his boy’s odd 
ways and odder fancies from the 
beginning to the end of his youth- 
ful career, but never for a moment 
loses his confidence in the honour 
as gentleman, and the love as son, 
of the young man to whom he per- 
mits so liberal a range, and whose 
movements he follows, from the 
home which he feels certain Ken- 
elm will never disgrace, with so 
much amusing bewilderment min- 
gling in his perfect trust. This is 
a very beautiful picture. It is, we 
think, more wholly satisfactory to the 
reader than any other of the ties of 
life as rendered by Lord Lytton; 
and the relations between father 
and son are so often difficult, and so 
seldom entirely successful, that such 
an exhibition of their very best and 
most delightful possibilities is a 
moral advantage, as well as a high 
and thoroughly noble success in art. 

We advance, however, too rapidly. 
There is, perhaps, nothing in the book 
so perfect as the first putting in of 
the Chillingly group, which is done 
with all that wonderful mastery of 
words which can be possessed only 
by an accomplished and experienced 
artist. The dignified perfection of 
Lady Chillingly, who is never more 
than the merest shadow in the 
background of the picture, yet is 
quite delicately defined in her vague 
and colourless monotony, is indi- 
cated in a few words. She has 
been “very well taught” in every- 
thing—a finished production by the 
best masters. One feels that some- 
thing more might have been afforded 
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to the good Sir Peter, but it is 
doubtful whether he wanted more. 
The match was unexceptionable on 
both sides, and the pair lived together 
in perfect, if tame, content and satis- 
faction. “It was an exceedingly 
happy marriage, as marriages go,” 
says Lord Lytton; ‘“‘ Lady Chillingly 
had her way in small things, Sir 
Peter his way in great. Small things 
happen every day, great things once 
in three years. Once in three years 
Lady Chillingly gave way to Sir 
Peter: households so managed go on 
regularly. He lived for nine months 
of the year at Exmundham, going 
to town for the other three months. 
Lady Chillingly and himself were 
both very glad to go to town, being 
bored at Exmundham; and very 
glad to go back to Exmundham, 
being bored in town.” Round this 
mild centre of the baronet and his 
she-baronet, group the other rela- 
tions, all alike cool and calm in due 
Chillingly moderation of sentiment. 
There are Sir Peter’s three sisters, 
all admirable women, pale, and 
somewhat bloodless, like the three 
fishes on the family scutcheon, but 
perfect in every propriety ; they were 
“very well behaved, with proper 
notions of female decorum, very dis- 
tant and reserved in manner to 
strangers, very affectionate to each 
other and their relations and favour- 
ites, very good to the poor, whom 
they looked upon as a different 
order of creation, and treated with 
that sort of benevolence which 
humane people bestow upon dumb 
animals. Their minds had _ been 
nourished upon the same books— 
what one read the others had read. 
The books were mainly divided 
into two classes—novels, and what 
they called ‘good books.’ They 
had a habit of taking a specimen of 
each alternately—one day a novel, 
then a good book, then a novel 
again, and so on. Thus, if the 
imagination was overwarmed on 
Monday, on Tuesday it was cooled 
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down to a proper temperature ; and 
if frostbitten on Tuesday it took a 
tepid bath on Wednesday.” 

Then comes the heir-at-law, an ob- 
jectionable personage, whose Chil- 
lingly blood has been still further 
chilled, according to Lord Lytton, 
by being derived through a Scotch 
branch. Though Sir Peter was 
younger than himself, and in per- 
fect health, this individual (of 
course before the birth of Kenelm) 
“made his expectations of a speedy 
succession unpleasantly conspicu- 
ous.” He refused his consent to a 
proposed exchange of land by which 
Sir Peter would have gained good 
fields in place of a copsewood full of 
rabbits—‘“ with the blunt declaration 
that he, the heir-at-law, was fond of 
rabbit-shooting, and that the wood 
would be convenient, to him next 
season, if he came into the property 
by that time, which he very possibly 
might”! “Mr. Chillingly Gordon,” 
adds Lord Lytton, ‘was one of those 
men who get on in the world without 
any one being able to discover why. 
. . . He was considered a man of 
solid judgment, and his opinion up- 
on all matters, private and public, 
carried weight. The opinion itself, 
critically examined, was not worth 
much, but the way he announced it 
was imposing. . . . He had another 
advantage for acquiring grave repu- 
tation. He was a very unpleasant 
man—he could be very rude if you 
contradicted him; and as few per- 
sons wish to provoke rudeness, so 
he was seldom contradicted.” The 
other members of the Chillingly 
family are the Rev. John, a muscular 
Christian of a not uncommon order, 
who “would have knocked down a 
deist as soon as look at him,” and 
who trained the youthful Kenelm 
in the noble science of self-defence ; 
and the much more important figure 
of Mr. Chillingly Mivers, that man 
of the world, whom Lord Lytton de 
lights to paint, and excels in paint- 
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ing. This polished cynic is the 
proprietor of the famous journal 
called ‘The Londoner,’ and gives 
the author occasion for—may we 
dare to say it?—a sharp and well- 
deserved assault upon the press in 
general. Nothing can be more 
effective than the sketch of the 
man of society, the man about 
town, the anonymous writer, mighty 
in the power of his editorial “ we,” 
and preserving his literary reputa- 
tion by the famous and admirable 
method of never committing himself 
to an important publication—a me- 
thod infinitely to be recommended, 
and which many gentlemen at the 
universities and elsewhere practise, 
as all the world knows, with consum- 
mate success. “Mr. Chillingly 
Mivers wus regarded by himself and 
by others as a man who might have 
achieved the highest success in any 
branch of literature if he had deigned 
to exhibit his talents therein. But 
he did not so deign; and therefore 
he had full right to imply that, if 
he had written an epic, a drama, a 
novel, a history, a metaphysical 
treatise, Milton, Shakespeare, Cer- 
vantes, Hume, Berkeley would have 
been nowhere.” Mr. Chillingly Mi- 
vers is indeed one of the best hits in 
the work, which, though inspired by 
a charming and touching tenderness 
for all that is good, is full of subtle 
assaults upon the men and the views 
of the day. We cannot do better 
than quote at length the following 
admirable exposition of the charac- 
ter, maxims, and ways of thinking 
of this man of the time :— 


‘The sixteen years that had elapsed 
since he was first introduced to the 
reader, had made no perceptible change 
in his appearance. It was one of his 
maxims that in youth a man of {the 
world should appear older than he is; 
and in middle age, and thence to his 
dying day, younger. And _ he ‘fan- 
nounced one secret for attaining that 
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art in these words: ‘Begin your wig 
early, thus you never become grey.’ 

‘“*Unlike most philosophers, Mivers 
made his practice conform to his pre- 
cepts; and while in the prime of youth 
inaugurated a wig in a fashion that defied 
the flight of time, not curly and hyacin- 
thine, but straight-haired and unassuming. 
He looked five-and-thirty from the day he 
put on that wig at the age of twenty-five. 
He looked five-and-thirty now at the age 
of fifty-one. 

“¢] mean,’ said he, ‘to remain thirty- 
five all my life. No better age to stick at. 
People may choose to say Iam more, but 
I shall not own it. No one is bound to 
criminate himself.’ 

‘““Mr. Mivers had some other aphor- 
isms on this important subject. One 
was, ‘Refuse to be ill. Never tell people 
you are ill; never own it to yourself. 
Illness is one of those things which a man 
should resist on principle at the onset. 
It should never be allowed to get in the 
thin end of the wedge. But take care of 
your constitution, and having ascertained 
the best habits for it, keep to them like 
clockwork.’ Mr. Mivers would not have 
missed his constitutional walk in the 
Park before breakfast, if, by going in a 
cab to St. Giles’s, he could have saved 
the city of London from conflagration. 

‘* Another aphorism of his was, ‘If 
you want to keep young, live in a metro- 
polis ; never stay above a few weeks ata 
time in the country. Take two men of 
similar constitution at the age of twenty- 
five; let one live in London and enjoy a 
regular sort of club-life; send the other 
to some rural district, preposterously 
called ‘‘salubrious.’”? Look at these men 
when they have both reached the age of 
forty-five. The London man has pre- 
served his figure, the rural man has a 
paunch. The London man has an inte- 
resting delicacy of complexion ; the face 
of the rural man is coarse-grained and 
perhaps jowly.’ 

‘““A third axiom was, ‘Don’t be a 
family man; nothing ages one like ma- 
trimonial felicity and paternal ties. Never 
multiply cares, and pack up your life in 
the briefest compass you can. Why add 
to your carpet-bag of troubles the con- 
tents of a lady’s imperials and bonnet- 
boxes, and the travelling fourgon required 
by the nursery? Shun ambition—it is 
so gouty. It takes a great deal out of 
a man’s life, and gives him nothing 
worth having till he has ceased to en- 
joy it.’ 


‘* Another of his aphorisms was this, 
‘A fresh mind keeps the body fresh. 
Take in the ideas of the day, drain off 
those of yesterday. As to the morrow, 
time enough to consider it when it be- 
comes to-day.’ 

“Preserving himself by attention to 
these rules, Mr. Mivers appeared at 
Exmundham totus, teres, but not rotundus 
—a man of middle height, slender, up- 
right, with well-cut, small, slight features, 
thin lips, enclosing an excellent set of 
teeth, even, white, and not indebted to 
the dentist. For the sake of those teeth 
he shunned acid wines, especially hock in 
all its varieties, culinary sweets, and hot 
drinks. He drank even his tea cold. 


‘There are,’ he said, ‘two things in life 


that a sage must preserve at every sacri- 
fice, the coats of his stomach and the ena- 
mel of his teeth. Some evils admit of 
consolations ; there are no comforters for 
dyspepsia and toothache.’ A man of let- 
ters, but a man of the world, he had so 
cultivated his mind as both, that he was 
feared as the one, and liked as the other. 
As a man of letters he despised the 
world ; as a man of the world he despised 
letters. As the representative of both he 
revered himself.”’ 


The relatives thus described meet 
in solemn conclave to select a name 
for the solemn and melancholy baby 
who, after fourteen years of childless 
wedlock, is at length born to the 
Chillinglys. The scene in which this 
is done—in which the sour and dis- 
appointed Gordon suggests cheerfully 
that “a large percentage of infants 
die before attaining the age of twenty- 
one,” and the genial Parson John dis- 
covers that the name of Kenelm unites 
in it all that can be desired in the way 
of baptismal appellative—is very cle- 
ver, but space does not permit us to 
enter upon it; neither can we follow 
the grave youngster thus christened 
through his earliest progress in meta- 
physics and pugilism. Moremomen- 
tous than his christening is the con- 
sultation as to what is to be done 
with him when he leaves school. By 
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this time the ladies of the party have 
been eliminated from the novel, and 
so has the heir-presumptive, who had 
gone to law with Sir Peter about the 
cutting of the timber on the estate ; 
in respect to which, notwithstanding 
his cousin’s possession of an heir of 
his own, that disagreeable person had 
endeavoured to restrain the reigning 
Chillingly. The council of education 
consisted, accordingly, of the Rev. 
John, and of Mr. Chillingly Mivers, 
whose opinions are expressed as fol- 
lows :— 


** The Parson laid aside his cutty-pipe, 
and emptied his fourth tumbler of toddy, 
then, throwing back his head in the 
dreamy fashion of the great Coleridge 
when he indulged in a monologue, he 
thus began, speaking somewhat through 
his nose— 

** * At the morning of life——’ 

‘* Here Mivers shrugged his shoulders, 
turned round on his couch, and closed 
his eyes with the sigh of a man resigning 
himself to a homily. 

““* At the morning of life, when the 
dews——’ 

‘* «T knew the dews were coming,’ said 
Mivers. ‘Dry them, if you please; no- 
thing so unwholesome. We anticipate 
what you mean to say, which is plainly 
this— When a fellow is sixteen he is very 
fresh; so he is—pass on—what then ? ’ 

‘** Tf you mean to interrupt me with 
your habitual cynicism,’ said the Parson, 
‘why did you ask to hear me?’ 

‘““* That was a mistake, I grant; but 
who on earth would conceive that you 
were going to commence in that florid 
style. Morning of life indeed !—hosh !’ 

“* Cousin Mivers,’ said Sir Peter, ‘you 
are not reviewing John’s style in ‘‘ The 
Londoner;’’ and I will beg you to re- 
member that my son’s morning of life is 
a serious thing to his father, and not to 
be nipped in its bud by a cousin. Pro- 
ceed, John!’ ”’ 

**Quoth the Parson, good-humouredly, 
‘T will adapt my style to the taste of my 
critic. When a fellow is at the age of 
sixteen, and very fresh to life, the ques- 
tion is whether he should begin thus pre- 
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maturely to exchange the ideas that belong 
to youth for the ideas that properly be- 
long to middle age,—whether he should 
begin to acquire that knowledge of the 
world which middle-aged men have ac- 
quired and can teach. I think not. I 
would rather leave him yet awhile in the 
company of the poets—in the indulgence 
of glorious hopes and beautiful dreams, 
forming to himself some type of the 
Heroic, which he will keep before his eyes 
as a standard when he goes into the world 
as man. There are two schools of thought 
for the formation of character—the Real 
and Ideal. I would form the character in 
the Ideal school, in order to make it 
bolder and grander and lovelier when it 
takes its place in that everyday life which 
is called the Real. And therefore I am 
not for placing the descendant of Sir 
Kenelm Digby, in the interval between 
school and college, with a man of the 
world, probably as cynical as cousin 
Mivers, and living in the stony thorough- 
fares of London.’ 

‘“*Mr. Mivers (rousing himself).—‘ Be- 
fore we plunge into that Serbonian bog— 
the controversy between the Realistic and 
the Idealistic academicians—I think the 
first thing to decide is what you want 
Kenelm to be hereafter. When I order a 
pair of shoes, I decide beforehand what 
kind of shoes they are to be — court 
pumps or strong walking-shoes; and I 
don’t ask the shoemaker to give mea pre- 
liminary lecture upon the different pur- 
poses of locomotion to which leather can 
be applied. If, Sir Peter, you want 
Kenelm to scribble lackadaisical poems, 
listen to Parson John ; if you want to fill 
his bead with pastoral rubbish about inno- 
cent love, which may end in marrying the 
Miller’s daughter, listen to Parson John; 
if you want him to enter life a soft-head- 
ed greenhorn, who will sign any’ bill 
carrying 50 per cent to which a young 
scamp asks him to be security, listen to 
Parson John; in fine, if you wish a clever 
lad to become either a pigeon or a ring- 
dove, a credulous booby or a sentimental 
milksop, Parson John is the best adviser 
you can have.’ 

‘“**ButI don’t want my son to ripen 
into either of those imbecile developments 
of species.’ 

‘“** Then don’t listen to Parson John; 
and there’s an end of the discussion.’ 

‘** No, there is not. I have not heard 
your advice what to do if John’s advice is 
not to be taken.’ 
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“Mr. Mivers hestitated. He seemed 
puzzled. 

“<‘The fact is,’ said the Parson, 
‘that Mivers got up ‘“‘ The Londoner” 
upon a principle that regulates his own 
mind,—tind fault with the way every- 
thing is done, but never commit your- 
self by saying how anything can be 
done better.’ 

“¢That is true,’ 
didly.”’ 


said Mivers, can- 


Mr. Mivers's own advice, which he 
gives later, on the condition that 
nobody shall know he has been 
beguiled into giving it, and nobody 
shall blame him “if it turns out very 
ill, as most advice does,”—is of a 
very different description from that 
of Parson John. 


‘““With every new generation,’ he 
says, ‘there springs up a new order of 
ideas. The earlier the age at which a 
man seizes the ideas that will influence 
his own generation, the more he has a 
start in the race with his contemporaries, 
If Kenelm comprehends at _ sixteen 
those intellectual signs of the time 
which, when he goes up to college, he 
will find young men of eighteen and 
twenty only just prepared to compre- 
hend, he will produce a deep impression 
of his powers for reasoning, and their 
adaptation to actual life, which will be 
of great service to him later. Now the 
ideas that influence the mass of the 
rising generation never have their well- 
head in the generation itself. They 
have their source in the generation 
before them, generally in a_ small 
minority, neglected or contemned by 
the great majority which adopt them 
later. Therefore a lad at the age of 
sixteen, if he wants to get at such 
ideas, must come into close contact 
with some superior mind in which they 
were conceived twenty or thirty years 
before. I am consequently for placing 
Kenelm with a person from whom the 
new ideas can be learned. I am also 
for his being placed in the metropolis 
during the process of this initiation. 
With such introductions as are at our 
command, he may come in contact not 
only with new ideas, but with eminent 
men in all vocations. It is a great 
thing to mix betimes with clever 
people. One picks their brains uncon- 
sciously. There is another advantage, 
and not a small one, in this early 
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entrance into good society. A youth 
learns manners, self-possession, readi- 
ness of resource.”’ 


The result of this advice is that 
Kenelm is confided to the charge of 
Mr. Welby, another good-humoured 
and highly-cultured social philoso- 
pher, a man of letters, who, having 
once paid his footing by the loss of 
the greater part of his fortune, is 
not to be taken in,inany way. “He 
was not, like Mivers, a despiser of 
all men and all things; but he re- 
garded men and things as an indiffe- 
rent through good-natured spectator 
regards the thronging streets from a 
drawing-room window. He could 
not be called dlasé, but he was thor- 
oughly désillusionné.” The young 
man, brought up under these aus- 
pices, develops into a very singular 
being. He ought to be the very 
model specimen of an old head on 
young shoulders, and indeed on one 
occasion whimsically describes him- 
self as such; but yet, with all his 
worldly training and the over-ma- 
turity of his intelligence, he pre- 
serves bits of foolish youthfulness 
and crazy enthusiasms, which are 
worked in most amusingly into the 
artificial calm of his character as 
created by Miversand Welby. Edu- 
cated specially to make his way in 
the world, but feeling in himself an 
utter absence of all the selfish mo- 
tives appealed to in his training, 
he becomes absolutely indifferent to 
everything the world can give him, 
contemptuous of reputation, careless 
of applause, desiring nothing, and 
hoping nothing. Yet a certain 
amount of fanaticism is mingled 
with this strange blank of feeling: 
on certain points he is wildly obsti- 
nate in his theories,—one of which 
is that celibacy is the highest state 
of man ; that love is ‘‘ an unaccount- 
able aberration,” and marriage an 
invention of the Evil One. This 
theory he has derived from “a very 
eloquent book in praise of celibacy, 
entitled ‘The Approach to the 
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Angels,’ written by that eminent 
Oxford scholar Decimus Roach ;” 
and for it he is ready to go to the 
stake at any moment. This very 
odd young man makes his début 
very naturally at the dinner given 
to the tenantry in honour of his 
coming of age; but his speech on 
that occasion is extremely unlike 
the ordinary speech of a young heir 
glorious in youth and good fortune. 
In replying to the congratulations 
and happy predictions of the speaker 
who proposed his health, and who 
promised him unbounded honour 
and success as the descendant of a 
long line of fortunate ancestors, and 
of a popular and excellent father, the 
heir of the Chillinglys replied in 
truthful but remarkable strain, that 
his forefathers had really deserved 
very little of a world which was 
none the wiser or better for their 
existence. His father he allows to 
be worthy of all that can be said by 
man in favour of man. But what, 
at the best, is man? he adds, with 
mournful solemnity. He then pro- 
ceeds to show the gaping multitude 
how little their praises of Sir Peter’s 
qualities as a proprietor of land were 
justifiable, and how unlikely their 
kind anticipations in respect to him- 
self were to be realised. 


“As for the merits assigned to my 
father as landlord, I must respectfully 
dissent from the panegyrics so rashly 
bestowed on him. For all sound rea- 
soners must concur in this, that the 
first duty of an owner of land is not 
to the occupiers to whom he leases it, 
but to the nation at large. It is his 
duty to see that the land yields to the 
community the utmost it can yield. 
In order to effect this object a land- 
lord should put up his farms to com- 
petition, exacting the highest rent he 
can possibly get from responsible com- 
petitors. Competitive examination is 
the enlightened order of the day, even 
in professions in which the best men 
would have qualities that defy exam- 
ination. In agriculture, happily, the 
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principle of competitive examination 
is not so hostile to the choice of the 
best man as it must be, for instance, 
in diplomacy, where a_ Talleyrand 
would be excluded for knowing no 
language but his own; and still more 
in the army, where promotion would 
be denied to an officer who, like Marl- 
borough, could not spell. But in agri- 
culture a landlord has only to inquire 
who can give the highest rent, having 
the largest capital, subject by the 
strictest penalties of law to the condi- 
tions of a lease dictated by the most 
scientific agriculturists under penalties 
fixed by the most cautious conveyan- 
cers. By this mode of procedure, re- 
commended by the most liberal econo- 
mists of our age—barring those still 
more liberal who deny that property 
in land is any property at all—by this 
mode of procedure, I say, a landlord 
does his duty to his country. He se- 
cures tenants who can produce the 
most to the community by their capi- 
tal, tested through competitive exam- 
ination into their bankers’ accounts 
and the security they can give, and 
threugh the rigidity of covenants sug- 
gested by a Liebig and reduced into 
law by a Chitty. But on my father’s 
land I see a great many tenants with 
little skill and less capital, ignorant of 
a Liebig and revolting from a Chitty, 
and no filial enthusiasm can induce me 
honestly to say that my father is a 
good landlord. He has preferred his 
affection for individuals to his duties 
to the community. It is not, my 
friends, a question whether a handful 
of farmers like yourselves go to the 
workhouse or not. It is a consumer's 
question. Do you produce the maxi- 
mum of corn to the consumer ? 

““*With respect to myself,’ contin- 
ued the orator, warming, as the cold 
he had engendered in his audience be- 
came more freezingly felt—‘ with res- 
pect to myself, I do not deny that, 
owing to the accident of training for a 
very faulty and contracted course of 
education, I have obtained what are 
called ‘honours’? at the University of 
Cambridge; but you must not regard 
that fact as a promis. of any worth in 
my future passage through life. Some 
of the most useless persons—especially 
narrow-minded and_ bigoted — have 
acquired far higher honours at the 
university than have fallen to my lot. 

“*T thank you no less for the civil 
things you have said of me and of my 
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family; but I shall endeavour to walk 
to that grave to which we are all bound 
with a tranquil indifference as to what 
people may say of me in so short a 
journey. And the sooner, my friends, 
we get to our journey’s end, the better 
our chance of escaping a great many 
pains, troubles, sins, and diseases. So 
that when I drink to your good healths, 
you must feel that in reality I wish 
you an early deliverance from the ills 
to which flesh is exposed, and which so 
generally increase with our years, that 
good health is scarcely compatible with 
the decaying faculties of old age. Gen- 
tlemen, your good healths!’”’ 


It may be supposed with what 
amazement these sentiments are re- 
ceived by the rural party assembled, 
and by the father and mother, who 
listen aghast to these cheerful senti- 
ments of their heir. These senti- 


ments are, however, gravely ex- 
plained by the young offender next 
day, in a most amusing conversation 
with his parents, to be the plain ex- 
pression of the new ideas in which 
he had been so carefully trained. 
The consequence is, that Sir Peter 


resolves to send him off to travel—a 
resolution which he agrees in with 
his habitual calm. In this project, 
however, as in every other, the mind 
of Kenelm works in its own indi- 
vidual way; and having immedi- 
ately after a chance rencontre with 
an amusing and philosophical vag- 
rant on the road, he anticipates his 
father’s solemn preparations, and 
interrupts the search for an accom- 
plished courier and the collection 
of letters of introduction which Sir 
Peter is making on his behalf, by 
leaving home suddenly, and setting 
out after his own wild fashion of 
travel. This is as peculiar as is 
the hero who adopts it. He sets 
out on foot in such a dress “as 
might be worn on Sundays by a 
small country yeoman or tenant- 
farmer of a petty holding,” with a 
knapsack on his shoulders, all of 
which accoutrements he buys, in 
true adventurous fashion, in the 
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first town he comes to. “It is,” 
he says to himself, as he begins his 
journey, “a strange yearning I have 
long felt to get out of myself—to 
get, as it were, into another man’s 
skin—and have a little variety of 
thought and emotion. One’s self 
is always the same self, and that is 
why I yawn so often. My- 
self is Kenelm Chillingly, son and 
heir to a rich gentleman. But a 
fellow with a knapsack on his back, 
sleeping at wayside inns, is not at 
all like Kenelm Chillingly, espe- 
cially if he is very short of money, 
and may come to want a dinner. 
Perhaps that sort of fellow may 
take a livelier view of things—he 
can’t take a duller one.” After he 
has changed his dress, and, accord- 
ing to the immemorial traditions of 
fiction, sunk his own clothes in a 
pool, he concludes with satisfaction 
—“ Now I really begin to think 
that I have got out of myself: I 
am in another man’s skin.” 

Is it needful to add that the young 
man thus setting out plunges imme- 
diately into the strangest adven- 
tures ? In the first of these he carries 
off or rather is carried off by, a boy 
who is really a girl, and who makes 
him drive her in “a neat-looking 
gig drawn by a pensive gray cob,” 
which is also carried off between 
them from its lawful owner, to a 
town twenty miles off, in which 
there is an actor whom she has 
foolishly fallen in love with. To 
add that Kenelm conducts him- 
self in this delicate business like 
the flower of chivalry whose name 
he bears, is unnecessary; and the 
whole incident is told with a 
whimsical humour which redeems 
its extreme unlikelihood. Having, 
however, extricated himself, safe 
and sound, from a very ugly com- 
plication of affairs with a facility 
only belonging to romance, Kenelm 
loses no time in falling into another 
adventure, and one which more or 
less affects his whole remaining 
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career. He begins this by engaging 
himself to help towards the getting 
in of the hay-harvest at the request 
of a farmer, whose workmen have 
failed him. Here, after winning, with 
appropriate reflections, a two-shilling 
piece for an afternoon’s work (good 
pay, but the circumstances were des- 
perate), he establishes himself in 
the farmer’s house, where his thin 
disguise is easily seen through, and 
where his imagination is suddenly 
set on fire by a village story of a 
pair of lovers persecuted by the vil- 
lage bully, a gigantic farrier, who 
loves the rustic beauty, who detests 
him, and will let nobody else ap- 
proach her. Kenelm, a pugilist from 
his earliest years, pricks up his ears 
at the description of Tom Bowles, 
and thrusting himself, without the 
slightest warrant, into the quarrel, 
beats the bully and clears the way 
to the marriage of the lovers. This 
is the weak point in the story. The 
farmer’s house, with its semi-refined 
daughters, and the presumptuous 
little snob of a son, whom his father 


begs Kenelm to “let down a peg 
or two,” is very well painted—a 
pretty bit of rural life, in which our 
whimsical hero is no more out of 
place than a humorist might chance 
to be on occasion; but when we get 


into the village to Jessie Wiles, 
and Will Somers, and Tom Bowles, 
we get into regions of pure fiction, 
an operatic village with a chorus, 
and a fine part for the first bass. 
Tom Bowles, whom Kenelm licks, 
as a matter of course, is as unreal 
as a villain in a melodrama, or pea- 
sant hero from Arcadia. He is not 
only licked and carried off out of 
the way, but converted in the most 
marvellous and sudden manner, by 
arguments and exhortations, which 
do not seem to us, looking at them 
calmly, to have any intrinsic merit 
which justifies their success ; and by 
dint of these addresses, and the 
sound of the church bells, and 
other such gentle influences, be- 
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comes at a stroke the most gentle- 
manly, the most refined, and culti- 
vated of farriers, and in his turn 
the consoler and sympathising friend 
of Kenelm himself. 

This part of the work is par 
trop fort. To tell the truth, the 
lower classes of society have al- 
ways been out of Lord Lytton’s 
way. He has made various efforts 
to understand them, but we do not 
think he has ever accomplished any- 
thing like a great success. They 
remain to him always more or less 
operatic stage peasants, happy villag- 
ers from the orthodox drama—people 
quite outside of those complications 
and difficulties of life with which 
the author is really acquainted. 
The intense and somewhat imbecile 
happiness of the Somerses, and the 
sudden change of Tom Bowles, 
would be much too violent effects 
to be employed by so accomplished 
an artist on ground where he was 
familiar. Quite unconsciously in- 
deed he treats the specimens of 
humanity which he culls from 
those lower levels, as the spinsters 
of the Chillingly family according 
to his own description, treated the 
poor, ‘whom they looked upon as 
a different order of creation.” No 
sort of class feeling, however, no 
vulgar sense of social superiority, is 
in this incomprehension. It is ra- 
ther the strain of the effort to com- 
prehend which carries him too far. 

It is amusing, and affects us 
with a tender sense of old friend- 
ship and identity, to find the new 
hero Kenelm proving his brother- 
hood with the old heroes, by the 
delightful and unfailing success he 
meets with everywhere among all 
sorts and conditions of men and wo- 
men. Though all his principles differ 
from those of his brilliant predeces- 
sors—though his temperament, man- 
ners, and mode of speech are framed 
by different rules—yet here he takes 
up their prerogative and proves 
himself of their family. In argu- 
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ment, as in fight, he has always the 
best of it; mollifying and winning 
over to his will the resentful mother 
of the man whom he has beaten, as 
well as the squire who refuses the 
request of the romantic youth, until 
the romantic youth subdues him by 
the charm of his reasoning. Every- 
body takes an interests in Kenelm— 
everybody recognises him as a su- 
perior being—his disguise tells for 
nothing, neither do the more art- 
ful disguises of his indolence and 
indifference. His native greatness 
peeps out and gains a universal 
appreciation. In society and out of 
it—in the house of the farmer, in 
the shop of the tradesman, in the 
nursery party, the young philosopher 
carries all before him, just as our 
Pelhams used to do in other days. 
Though he aims at nothing but 
philosophy and the good of others, 
he has all that honour, applause, and 
appreciation can give him. This 
old familiar touch comes in with a 
gentle weakness which disarms all 
criticism. Lord Lytton has con- 
sented to make his last hero unam- 
bitious, indifferent, apathetic, out of 
deference to the fancy of the times 
—but he cannot allow him to be un- 
successful. No amount of complais- 
ance will carry him so far as this. 
That his hero’s success should be 
merely personal, not affecting his 
career, may be permitted, but failure 
is as far as ever from the author’s 
possibilities or thoughts. 

After many wanderings, however, 
and many philosophisings, the mo- 
ment arrives, as arrive it must, 
when Kenelm at last falls in love. 
He does so with characteristic sud- 
denness and vehemence, without 
any preliminaries, all at once, with 
a fairy creature, wondrously beauti- 
ful we need not say, and in that 
condition of natural poetry un- 
marred py artificial education, of 
which Lord Lytton is fond. Lily 
is the quintessence of his abstract 
idea of womanhood, just as Cecilia 
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Travers is the type of his gracious 
and graceful lady. Kenelm, we 
are glad to find, acknowledges to 
himself the very first day he sees 
her that something has happened 
which oversets all his theories, 
and with a practical energy which 
cannot be too much applauded, he 
takes action at once in the matter. 
Before he allows himself to fall 
further into the quagmire of love, 
or to commit himself to a principle 
diametrically opposed to all those 
which he has hitherto professed, he 
sets off post-haste, over brake and 
brier, on foot, to Oxford, to consult 
the famous scholar, Decimus Roach, 
the author of the ‘‘ Approach to the 
Angels,” as to whether any diver- 
gence from the theory of that work 
may be logically permissible. The 
scene is too amusing to be left out. 


““Mr. Roach was somewhere about 
fifty—a good-looking man, and evi- 
dently thought himself so, for he wore 
his hair long behind and parted in the 
middle; which is not done by men 
who form modest estimates of their per- 
sonal appearance. 

“*Kenelm was not long in drawing out 
his host on the subject to which that 
profound thinker had deyoted so much 
meditation. 

“**T can scarcely convey to you,’ said 
Kenelm, ‘the intense admiration with 
which I have studied your noble work, 
‘* Approach to the Angels.” It pro- 
duced a great effect on me in the age 
between boyhood and youth. But of 
late some doubts on the universal applica- 
tion of your doctrine have crept into my 
mind.’ 

“* Ay, indeed ?’ said Mr. Roach, with 
an expression of interest in his face. 

“¢ And I come to you for the solution.’ 

‘*Mr. Roach turned away his head and 
pushed the bottle to Kenelm. 

‘“**T am quite willing to concede,’ 
resumed the heir of the Chillinglys, 
‘that a priesthood should stand apart 
from the distracting cares of a family, 
and pure from all carnal affections.’ 

‘“** Hem, hem,’ grunted Mr. Roach, 
taking ghis knee on his lap and caress- 
ing it. 

“¢T go farther,’ continued Kenelm, 
‘and supposing with you that the 
Confessional has all the importance, 
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whether in its monitory or its cheering 
effects upon repentant sinners, which is 
attached to it by the Roman Catholics, 
and that it ought to be no less cul- 
tivated by the Reformed Church, it 
seems to me essential that the Con- 
fessor should have no better half to 
whom it can be even suspected he 
may, in an unguarded moment, hint 
at the frailties of one of her female 
acquaintances.’ 

“*T pushed that argument too far,’ 
murmured Roach. 

“*Not a bit of it. Celibacy in the 
Confessor stands or falls with the Con- 
fessional. Your argument there is as 
sound asa bell. But when it comes to 
the layman, I think I detect a difference.’ 

“Mr. Roach shook his head, and 
replied stoutly, ‘No; if celibacy be 
incumbent on the one, it is equally in- 
cumbent on the other. I say ‘if.’ 

‘** Permit me to deny that assertion.’ ” 


Mr. Roach, the reader will per- 
ceive, becomes uneasy under this 
cross - examination — he _ becomes 
more and more uneasy as Kenelm 
goes on re-stating his own trium- 
phant arguments; and though he 
plucks up a little heart as his em- 
barrassing disciple states the diffi- 
culties to which he expects “such 
answers as will fully convince my 
reason,” it becomes more and more ap- 
parent that he is being pushed into 
a moral corner, from which there is 
no escape. He has just falteringly 
allowed that “Love, Mr. Chillingly, 
hes its good side as well as its bad,” 
when the argument thus comes to its 
inevitable conclusion : 


“KENELM (passing the bottle).— 
‘Yes, yes; you are quite right in put- 
ting the adversary’s case strongly be- 
fore you demolish it—all good rheto- 
ricians do that. Pardon me if I am 
up to that trick in argument. Assume 
that I know all that can be said in 
favour of the abnegation of common- 
sense, euphoniously called ‘‘ love,” and 
proceed to the demolition of the case.’ 

“The Rev. Dectmus RoacH (hesi- 
tatingly). —‘The demolition of the 
case? humph! The passions are in- 
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grafted in the human ‘system as part 
and parcel of it, and are not to be de- 
molished so easily as you seem to 
think. Love, taken rationally and 
morally by a man of good education 
and sound principies, is—is-——’ 

‘* KENELM.—‘ Well, is what?’ 

“The Rey. Dectmus Roaca.—‘ A— 
a—a—thing not to be despised. Like 
the sun, it is the great colourist of life, 
Mr. Chillingly. And you are so right— 
the moral system does require daily 
exercise. What can give that exercise 
to a solitary man, when he arrives at 
the practical age in which he cannot 
sit for six hours ata stretch musing on 
the divine essence; and rheumatism 
or other ailments forbid his adventure 
into the wilds of Africa as a mission- 
ary? At that age, Nature, which will 
be heard, Mr. Chillingly, demands her 
rights. A sympathising female com- 
panion by one’s side; innocent little 
children climbing one’s knee—lovely, 
bewitching picture! Who can be Goth 
enough to rub it out, who fanatic 
enough to paint over it the image of a 
St. Simon sitting alone on a pillar! 
Take another glass. You don’t drink 
enough, Mr. Chillingly.’ 

“*T have drunk enough,’ replied 
Kenelm, in a sullen voice, ‘to think I 
see double. I imagined that before 
me sate the austere adversary of the in- 
sanity of love and the miseries of wed- 
lock. Now, I fancy I listen toa puling 
sentimentalist uttering the platitudes 
which the other Decimus Roach had 
already refuted. Certainly either I see 
double, or you amuse yourself with 
mocking my appeal to your wisdom.’ 

*““*Not so, Mr. Chillingly. But the 
fact is, that when I wrote that book of 
which you speak, I was young, and 
youth is enthusiastic and one-sided. 
Now, with the same disdain of the ex- 
cesses to which love may hurry weak 
intellects, I recognise its benignant ef- 
fects when taken, as I before said, 
rationally—taken rationally, my young 
friend. At that period of life when 
the judgment is matured, the soothing 
companionship of an amiable female 
cannot but cheer the mind, and pre- 
vent that morose hoar-frost into which 
solitude is chilled and made rigid by 
increasing years. In short, Mr. Chil- 
lingly, having convinced myself that I 
erred in the opinion once too rashly 
put forth, I owe it to Truth, I owe it 
to Mankind, to make my _ conversion 
known to the world, And I am about 
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to enter into the matrimonial state 
with a young lady who 

““¢Say no more, say no more, Mr. 
Roach. It must be a painful subject 
to you. Let us drop it.’ 

“<Ttis not a painful subject at all!’ 
exclaimed Mr. Roach with warmth, 
‘I look forward to the fulfilment of 
my duty with the pleasure which a 
well-trained mind always ought to feel 
in recanting a fallacions doctrine, But 
you do me the justice to understand 
that of course I do not take this step I 
wropose—for my personal satisfaction. 
No, sir, it is the value of my example 
to others, which purifies my motives 
and animates my soul.’ 

“ After this concluding and noble sen- 
tence, the conversation dropped. Host 
and guest both felt they had had 
enough of each other. Kenelm soon 
rose to depart. 

‘*Mr. Roach on taking leave of him at 
the door, said, with marked emphasis : 

‘“**Not for my personal satisfaction 
—remember that. Whenever you 
hear my conversion discussed in the 
world, say that from my own lips you 
heard these words—NOT FOR MY 
PERSONAL SATISFACTION. No! My 
kind regards to Welby—a married 
man himself, and a father; fe will 
understand me.’ ’’ 


How Kenelm returned after this 
to the side of the fairy girl who had 
bewitched him, and how the brief 
beautiful little idyl came to an end, 
need not be described here—the 
reader knows it by this time, or if 
not, will make haste to know it for 
himself. With a considerable mix- 
ture of the artificial in the story—in 
the morbid terror of the aunt Mrs. 
Cameron for any revelation of the 
secret of family disgrace upon which 
she has brooded all her life—and in 
the very fantastic and unreal per- 
sonage known to us in the earlier 
part of the tale as the Wandering 
Minstrel, who thrusts himself in the 
way of Kenelm’s happiness,—it is 
a very touching story, and Ken- 
elm’s grief is real and manly, and 
his conduct is always that of a chiv- 
alrous knight and gentleman. The 
sensible reader who takes the facts 
of life into consideration, will feel 
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that, on the whole, it was better to 
get rid of poor Lily in consideration 
of the final gravitation of the im- 
practicable Kenelm towards real 
life, Parliament, and Cecilia, which 
we see slowly taking place in the 
end of the third volume; but the 
young and romantic, we. fear, will, 
as always, weep over the impossible 
love, and feel a half-spiteful aversion 
to the compromise of real existence 
which elevates the Lady Rowena, and 
casts aside the more beloved heroine. 
Such, however, is the result ; not tra- 
gedy, but that compromised tragedy 
which leaves a moderate happiness 
to all survivors, and buries away the 
romantic and ineffable in prettily- 
decorated, flower-bestrewn graves. 
The concluding pages of Kenelm 
Chiilingly are very characteristic of 
Lord Lytton, and touching to the 
last degree, to the reader who reflects 
how very soon the man who wrote 
these lines was carried solemnly to 
that splendid resting-place which he 
points out as the last and noblest 
reward of a noble ambition. - This 
last book is in itself a contradiction 
to the theory which has been ad- 
vanced, with reference to its touch- 
ing close, that Lord Lytton set ap- 
plause above all more spiritual and 
moral rewards, or, indeed, that the 
idea of reward at all lies at the bot- 
tom of his philosophy. Throughout 
all his writings, and not least in 
this, the last, a strong and noble sense 
of duty, and a very lofty, almost 
high-fiown generosity, have ever 
been the very life-springs of the 
characters he has created. The in- 
tensity of his desire to give fitting 
form to this high ideal, the central 
idea in his mind, lies at the root, we 
believe, of much of that overstrain of 
sentiment and high-flown expression 
which in his earlier days were 
characteristic of Bulwer. His con- 
temporary, Thackeray, partly dri- 
ven to it, no doubt, by that very 
strain of enthusiastic effort, gave it 
forth as his professed intention to 
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dispense with a hero, and by his witty 
and pungent badinage on the subject 
gained for himself that stigma of 
cynic, which is really so little ap- 
propriate tohim. But Lord Lytton 
never throughout his life relin- 
quished his hero, and never gave 
up the certainly nobler purpose of 
embodying ideal excellence in the 
persons of his chief characters. We 
do not know that we can better sum 
up his work than by saying that his 
literary life was spent in a repeated 
and continual effort to represent, in 
ever nobler and brighter hues, the life 
and motives of a gentlemen; we might 
add, taking his latest works into 
special account, of a Christian 
gentleman ; but even if we do not 
insist upon this point the other is 
incontestable. That gentleman who 
is the special ideal of the British 
race—brave, simple, strong, open- 
handed, dutiful—not necessarily 
intellectual, and even not always 
rigid in his observance of the finer 
punctilios of morality, but never 


paltry, never mean, always honour- 
able, open, and true, is, throughout 
all his works, Lord Lytton’s special 


hero. His standard rose as he grew 
older, and those brilliant pecca- 
dilloes which his youth permitted 
were banished into the region of 
things impossible in his maturer 
years; but he never departed from 
his fine and strenuous effort to im- 
print this ideal upon the imagination 
of his country. That he should 
have thought Westminster Abbey 
a fitting subject on which to dilate 
as a stimulus to the energies of this 
ideal youth is partly owing to those 
old traditions cherished by many men, 
which point to fame as “the spur 
which the clear spirit doth raise,” 
and partly to the natural turn for 
declamation, which he undoubted- 
ly possessed, and which he has 
indulged in perhaps one time 
and another considerably more than 
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his best lovers approve. Whether 
he consciously cared for a grave at 
Westminster in his own person, who 
can tell? It is a melancholy glory to 
to which we doubt much whether 
any living man, apart from its 
splendid uses as a subject for elo- 
quence, ever looked forward with real 
desire. Like everything else in the 
book, this hymn in praise of Glory 
as distinguished from Profit is a 
protest, and in its way a noble one. 
The real man of the time, the unscru- 
pulous politician, the schemer who 
is ready to sacrifice everything for the 
sake of his career, looks forward to 
power as his highest reward, and to 
a peerage as the solace of his declin- 
ing days. But to our Kenelm, if 
there is a reward at all, be it the 
reward which conveys no personal 
pleasure, the ethereal crown of 
national immortality. 

Thus Lord Lytton sums up and 
completes his work with a rare and 
touching unity of purpose. From 
beginning to end of his literary la- 
bours he is the historian, the pro- 
phet, the minstrel of the Gentleman, 
in the truest and finest sense of the 
word, It seems to us that from the 
airy and graceful Pelham, for whose 
entrance on the stage he withdrew 
the curtains not much short of 
half a century ago, to the less 
versatile and graver figure whom he 
has left behind him, last offspring 
of that creative mind which wielded 
its magic power so long, there is a 
gradual growth and expansion in 
the lines of the picture; but the in- 
tention is always the same. It is 
now as ever a noble intention; and 
in this point of view, Kenelm Chil- 
lingly, the last of his family—the 
old man’s wistful representation of 
the new man, and conscious indica- 
tion of a changed development of 
his great leading idea—possesses a 
touching grace and interest which 
is entirely his own. 





